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TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


HE Author of the following Diſcurſes 
. A. Was a Spaniard, and Aa dignified clergy- 
man of the Church of Rome, bigh in rank, and 
much reſpetted as an eccleſiaſtic; but was not 
leſs eſteemed for his candour and liberality of 
ſentiment, than admired for his almoſt univerſal 
learning and extenſive knowledge. The Tranſ- 
lator has it not in his power to give ſo particu- 
lar and ſatisfactory an account of this eminent 
man as he could wiſh ; but the Reader will find 
in the Fourth Eſſay of the Second Volume, a 


ſummary one given of hint. in Which he 
Vor. 1. a tells 
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4 
tells us where he was born, how he was edu- 
cated, and where he paſſed the greateſt part of 
his life; how he paſſed it, is pretty clear from 


his Writings, which manifeſt, _ that he muſt 
have employed a very large portion of it in 
ſtudy, When I firſt entered upon this under- 


taking, I had no thoughts of tranſlating ſo many 
of the Author's Eſſays as I was afterwards 


| tempted to do; the ſubject matter of them, in 


which I found great pleaſure, exciting me to 


X proceed; and indeed, I was alſo flattered and 


encouraged- | to g0 on, by the expectation, that 
my labours in this reſpect, would afford agree - 
able amuſement, and furniſh uſeful inſtruction 


to many of my countrymen. After I had tranſ- | 


lated as many Eſſays, as J conjectured would 
make Four Volumes in Octavo, I thought it 


-would be neceſſary to prefix to them, a more en- 


larged Preface, than that which appeared at the 
head of the firſt four; and as J have taken the 
liberty to omit ſome parts of thoſe Eſſays which 
I have tranſlated, I thought it would be right 
to fay ſomething, by way of aſſigning my rea- 
" ſons and motives for ſo doing; which are briefly 
- theſe : That the parts left out, appeared to me, 


to be ether” confined, or r applicable only to the 
affairs 


+ 
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| affairs and prejudices 5 of Spain; wor r elſe; that. 
they were points of ſpeculation, which the world 


at large, might not conſider as matters of im- 
portance. I have alſo ventured to omit ſuch 
things, as were relative only to religious contro- 
verſy, as in this ſpecies of diſputation, men are 
apt to loſe that candour and temper, which they 


have been remarkable for preſerving in all 
other caſes, and upon all other occaſions. A 


ſtrong example of. the truth of this remark, 

would have” been, manifeſted in father Feyjoo, 
had 1 tranſlated that Patt of the Firſt Eſſay, 
where he ſpeaks” "of the 'Proteftant Writers 
whom he mentions in ſuch language, arid with a 
degree of warmth and acrimony, which he after- 
wards | in many places of his Works, reprehends 


5 improper, and illiberal, 1 have likewiſe 


taken the liberty to curtail here and there a de- 


{cription which appeared to me rather ſuper- 


fluous, or too redundant; and in the Apdlogy 
for Perſons who have been famous in Hiſtory, 
1 have omitted the cllaracters, of the queens 
Brunequilda and F redegunda, of both whom, I 
imagined the Reader would find as much ſaid as 


"Be would be defirous of ren in fome of the 


12 662 - other 
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other Eſſays of theſe Volumes. Nor have [ tranſ. | 


| lated from this Diſcourſe, what 1 is ſaid of the em- 


preſs Maria of Arragon, the marquis of villena, 
and William le Croix de Gerres. The accuſa- 


tion which had been brought againſt the firſt of 


theſe three, appearing to me, only intereſting 
to the ſubjects of Spain: thoſe of Magic againſt 
the ſecond, to ſavour of ſpire and bigotry ; I and 
thoſe againſt the laſt, to be the effect of pique 
and reſentment, on account that he, although 
not a native of Spain, had been promoted to 
the archbiſhopric of Toledo. In the Tranſla- 
tion of the Phyſical Paradoxes, I have likewiſe 
omitted. ſome articles; for inſtance, ſuch, as 
whether heavy bodies, if they could be forced 
in a perpendicular qirection to A great diſtance 
from the earth, would ever revert back to it 
again; and alſo that, of whether gold is pro- 


duced by the ſun ; and another, which treats 


of the poſſibility of reſtoring by natural means, 
fight to a blind perſon; as all theſe appeared 
to me, things tather ſpeculative than intereſt- 


ing. In the Tranſlation of the Moral and Poli- 
[tical Paradoxes, I have alſo omitted the follow- 


ing articles: that which charges the Spaniſh 
1 laws 


[is I | 

Jaws with being too favourable to perſons of 
tender years; that which cenſures the great 
number of holidays which are obſerved in Spain; 
that which treats of whether the offspring of a 
human father and a brute mother, ſhould be 
baptized under certain conditions and reſtrie- 
tions; and that, which queſtions whether Chri- 
ſtian burial ſhould be allowed to a perſon who is 
guilty of ſuicide. The firſt of theſe appeared 
to me applicable to the Spaniſh laws only; and 
the ſecond, calculated to correct the abuſe that is 
made of the numbers of feſtivals in moſt Roman 
Catholic countries, and particularly in Spain, and 
which ſeems intended to point out the great loſs 
they occaſion to a ſtate. The other two I conſi- 
dered as rather abſtruſe points, and ſuch as 
would afford very little amuſement or inſtruction 
to thoſe who may peruſe this work. Thus 
much for the omiſſions; but if the reader, 
who underſtands Spaniſh, was to turn to the 
Effays in their original language, he would find 
ſomething added to them; I therefore thought 
it would be proper to mention, that all thoſe 
additions, except the one that is made to the ' 
compariſon between ancient and modern muſic, 
are taken from the ninth, or ſupplem mental vo- 
lume to the Theatrico Critico, and are added in 


TE ſuch. 
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E 
ſuch places as the. author chats. direds,” The 


addition to the compariſon between antient and 


modern muſic, is taken from the Eſſay on the 
Reſurrection of the Arts; and all that is ſaid 


on muſie in that Eſſay, is interwoven into this 
diſcourſe, it having appeared to me to be very 
appofite to, and indeed, what one might not im- 


properly call a part of the ſubject of it. There 
is nothing more that occurs to me as neceſſary 
to add to this preface, except it is, that I have 
ſelected theſe Eflays from nearly all the volumes 
of the author's works, and that, to the beſt of 
my judgment, thoſe I have choſen are ſome of 


the moſt intereſting of them; and ſuch, as I 
thought would be the moſt entertaining, and 


the moſt inſtructive to the generality of mankind. 


How judiciouſly I have made this choice, and how 
well I have executed the tranſlation, muſt be left 


to others to determine; and ſhall only obſerve 


farther, :that have done both the one and the 


other, to the beſt of my diſcernment and abili- 
ties; and although the tranſlation is by no means 


A literal one, I will venture to declare, that it 
contains the true ſenſe and ſentiment of the 
author, which, as wept as my learning and ta- 


ws ” 


T8 3 

letits would enable me to imitate ſo eminent a 

man as Feyjoo, I have endeayoured to expreſs 

in nearly the ſame language, I imagine he would 

have made uſe of, if he had been a native of this 

country, and had written his works originally in 

- Engliſh, For the reſt, the nature, ſcope, and 

| deſign of the author's writings, will be beſt ex- 

plained by his own prologue, which follows 
next in order. 
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Y good reader, whoever you are, I have 

little expectation that you will be very 
propitious to this my undertaking, from a ſup» | 
poſition, that you probably are already pre- 
occupied in favour of many of the opinions 
which I combat; and I ought not to have 
ſuch confidence, either in my perſuaſive powers, 
or in your docility, as to promiſe myſelf an 
early conqueſt of your prejudices, or a ſud- 
den attachment of your approbation. From hence 
it may follow, that ſtiff in your old opinions, 
you will condemn my lee as falſe and 
a2 4 injurious. 
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11 injurious. Father Malebranche aid juſt, 

iþ that thoſe authors who write with an inten- 
tion to baniſh common pre- poſſeſſions, ſhould 

always conclude, that the public will receive 
| © Their works with difguſt. Whenever it hap- 
Il ' pens that truth becomes triumphant, the vic- 

W tory advances by ſuch flow paces, that the au- 

Wl! chor while he lives, only enjoys the vain ex- 
=: pation, that hid tomb will one day be erowh'd 

li ER with laurels. A ſtriking example of this truth, 

| | was ſeen in the famous William Hervey, againſt 

| whom, on account of his noble diſcovery reſpect- 

it ing the circulation of the blood, the phyſicians 

Il! of that time declaimed furiouſly, though all the 
1 profeſſors of the ſcience at preſent, venerate him 

Its as an oracle. In his life-time they loaded him 

iy with injuries ; now he is dead they would place 
his image on the altars. 


| 94 mould ber endeavour to win your mind 
to an admiſſion of my maxitns, and take the 
opportunity of ſhewing by various examples, 
how involv'd in error, are many of the moſt 
eſtabliſhed opinions; but this being the intire 
object of my firſt diſeourſe, I muſt refer you 
thither, for the peruſal of my arguments on this 
Head, I having plac'd that diſcourſe in the 
front, as a neceſſary preliminary to this volume; 
but it you are not to be perſuaded, and are 
ines Rte 7 obſtinately 


FE „ 1 
obſtinately bent on remaining a conſtant parti- 
zan of the Voice of the People, in the name 
of goodneſs purſue your.. courſe. If you are 
wiſe, I ſhall treat you hberally, and we ſhall 
not become angry with each other; for libe- 
rality will reprehend the ſentiment, without 
ill uſing the author; but if you are ſimple, 
you, together with that infirmity, will not fail 
to poſſeſs the quality of inexorable alſo. I 
know very well, there is not a more rigid cen- 
ſurer of a book, than a man who is incapa- 
ple of difating a letter. Such people may 
ſay what they pleaſe of me, and treat my opi- 
nions as excentric, becauſe they are out of the 
common road; but let us agree in a preliminary, 
to wit, that if they are to take the liberty of 


calling.me extravagant, L may be allowed to ay 
FREY + are ignorant. 


1 anche Sky to remove ſome ohiefions, 
that will naturally occur in reading this volume. 
The firſt is, the diſcourſes not being diſtributed 
in determin'd claſſes, and not following in a re- 
gular progreſſion, the faculties or matters to 
which they belong. To this I anſwer, that 
though I at, firſt deſign'd ſuch an arrange- 
ment, I ſoon diſcover'd the purſuing it to be im- 
; praQticable ; for having propoſed to mes ſo 
paſt a field in the Theatrico Critico, Ii"  faw that 

many 


* 


1 
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| many of rhe matters which would be touch'd 


upon in it, were incomprehenſible under a deter- 
min'd faculty ; either becauſe they do not be- 
long to any one in particular, or becauſe, they 


participate equally of many. Beſides, there are 


a number; every one of which, treats ſolely of 
ſome particular faculty, without any other hav- 
ing to do with the ſubje& matter. On phyſi- 


cal ſubjects only, within which walk the errors 
of the vulgar are infinite, you may write as 
many diſcourſes as are capable of making a ſe- 


parate volume; but I am more diſpoſed to di- 
vide them in the different volumes, becauſe by 
ſo doing, each will afford a more agreeable va. 
riety. By this means, although every volume 
with reſpect to the matter, will appear ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, a miſcellany, the deſign of attacking 
common errors will be uniformly preſerved. The 
formal object will always be the ſame, the mate- 
rials muſt neceſſarily be compoſed of great Yar 


riety, and ſhould be diſtributed. 


1 may perhaps be blamed, for giving the 


name of errors to all the opinions I controvert. 


The complaint would be juſt, if I did not remove | 
the odium of the term by an explanation. I 
ſay then, that error in the ſenſe I here take and 
uſe it, ſignifies no more than an opinion that I 
look upon as falſe, abſtracted from, and without 
3 ; * 


5 [xvii }Þ 
my determining upon he e probability or ate. 
bability of! it. o 

Neither by the term common errors, do L 
mean to ſignify, that thoſe I encounter are inci- 
dent to all mankind, ir is ſufficient to apply this 
term to them, if they are admitted by the gene- 
rality of the vulgar, or lead in their train, a 
more than ordinary number of the literati. This 
, muſt. be underſtood with a reſervation, that I 
don't mean to introduce myſelf as a judge i in 
thoſe queſtions, which are mooted in various 
ſchools, eſpecially ſuch as regard Theological 
points: for what advances can I make on thoſe 
ſubjects, which have been ſtudied and conſidered 
with the moſt intenſe reflection, by ſo many 
men of eminence? or who am I, to have ſuch 
confidence in my own ſtrength, as to fancy that 
I am capable of tering the liſts, where ſo many 
giants engage? In matters purely phyſical, 
this objection need not detain me ; ; for thoſe of 

this ſpecies which are treated of in other 
| ſchools are very few, and thoſe few with little 
or no reflection. 


I may be alſo blamed, when I am to touch 
upon many things which ate mere matters of 
faculty, for having wrote in the Caſtilian Idiom: 
as an anſwer to has, it will be ſufficient to reply, 
„ .- har 
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that no other reaſon is neceſſary to be given for 
ſo doing, than that I know of no reaſon againſt 


it. 1 do not deny, that there are truths, which 
ſhould be hid from the yulgar, whoſe weakneſs 
expoſes them to more danger by being informed, 
than they would be expoſed to by remaining in 

ignorance 3. but this argument would militate 
with equal ſtength, againſt thoſe truths going forth 
to the world in Latin, there being a great 
number of vulgar, among thoſe who under- 


ſtand that language, and it paſſes eaſily from 


them, to thoſe who underſtand no. other than 
their mother tongue. Z | 


I am ſo far from having the leaſt i intention to 
communicate pernicious matter to the public, 
that the principal defign of this work, is to un- 
deceive them in many points, which by being 
admitted as true, would be very prejudicial to 
them ; nor is it reaſonable, that a benefit which 


can be made univerſal, ſhould not be enjoyed 


by every one. 


But do not from . I dure 1 con- 
clude, that I have great confidence this work 
will be of eminent utility; for although my 
ſole object is to propoſe the truth, it is poſſi- 
ble, that in ſome inſtances I may want pene- 
tration to diſcern it, and in others, powers 70 
perſuade it; but 1 can with confidence affure 


you, 


[ix 1 


you, , that I write nothing, but what is con · 
formable to my real ſentiments. 1 Jook' upon 
opinions, by with a view of diſplay! ing A 
perſon's | ingenuity, as puerile and, pedantic, 
and conſider it as an employment, unworthy 
of every honeſt man. In converſation, theſe 
things may be tolerated by way of amuſe- 
ment, but the introducing them into Writ- 
ings, is an abuſe, and a deceit upon the 
public. The noble uſe of reaſon, is to, p 


netrate and enforce truths ; 5 the knack re 


puzzling others with ſophiſtries, is the mean- 
eſt faculty of the human underſtanding, 
Spiders, which in the brute creation are 
looked upon as vile, fabricate fine, but tri- 
fling threads; among mankind, none fabricate 
fine and firm ones, but excellent artiſts; the 
firſt, are emblems of ſubtle and ſophiſtical 


works, the others of ingenious and ſolid 


The common errors which I attack, do not al- 
ways occupy the whole of the diſcourſe in 
which I treat of them, and ſometimes, many are 
comprehended in one and the ſame; either be- 


cauſe they relate immediately to the matter of 


it, or becauſe in purſuing the thread of the prin- 
cipal ſubject, they are found in the way, or fall 


/ 


, in 
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in as it were 65 incidence. T. bis method: aps 
peared to me the moſt convenient, as by writing, 


a a ſeparate diſcourſe upon every opinion I en- 


counter, there being much to be ſaid on ſome 
heads, and but little on others, there would 


reſult a compound or maſs of parts exremaly 
unequal, 


 Texpett many. attacks, eſpecially, with rela- 
tion to two or three of the diſcourſes in this 
book, and when ſome of my friends apprize 


me, that I ſhall be loaded with injuries and 


abuſe; I reply, that ſuch treatment will only 
ſerve to convince me more firmly, of the truth 
of what I have written; it being certain, that 
he is. doubtful of his own ſtrength, who at- 
tacks with unfair weapons. If they oi poſe me 
with arguments, Iwill reply to, them if with 
ſneers and ſcurrility, I ſhall inſtantly. allow my- 


ſelf vanquiſh'd, as that is a mode of' engaging, 


in which I never exerciſed myſelf. Adieu. 
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HA ill-underſtood maxim, that God ex- 
plains himſelf in the Voice of the People, 


Alerts the commonalty to triumph over ſound 
judgment, and erect to themſelves a tribunitial 
authority, capable of oppreſſing, and bearing 
down the dignity of literature. This is an error 


that is pregnant with an infinity of otliers, be. 


a cauſe, by eſtabliſhing the poſition, that the voice 
of the multitude is the rule of truth, all the ex- 
travagances of the vulgar, would be venerated 


as inſpirations of heaven. This conſideration 
excites me to attack this error the firſt, upon a 


ſuppoſition, that by exploding this, I ſhall ſubdue 


many enemies in one, or at leaſt, that it will be 


more Eaſy to expunge other errors, by removing 
the patronage, which they recive from the com- 
mon voice in the ee of unwary men. 
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I. F/limes judicia, non numeres, ſaid Seneca, 
(Epiſt. 39). The value of opinions, ſhould be 
computed by the weight, not by the number of 
votaries. The ignorant, though numerous, are 
ignorant ſtill ; what benefit then is to be expected 


from their determinations? It is rather probable, 
that the multitude, by increaſing the partizans of 


error, would increaſe obſtacles to the advancement 
of truth. If it was a barbarous ſuperſtition in 


the Moloſſians, an antient people of Epirus, to 
conſtitute the trunk of an oak for the organ of 


Apollo; would it be leſs ſo, to concede this pri- 


vilege to the whole Dodonean Wood? and if from 


a ſtone, unleſs modelled by the hand of an artiſt, 
you could not produce the 1 image of Minerva, 
the ſame impoſſibility would continue, although 


you add to it all the rocks of a mountain. One 


wiſe perſon, will always diſcern more than a 
croud of ſimpletons, as one eagle can better ſee 
the ſun, than an * of owls. 


I. pope john the XXIIII. "has once aſked 
what was the thing moſt diftant from truth, 
_ anſwered, the opinion of the vulgar. The ſevere 
Phocion was ſo firmly of this ſentiment, that 
obſerving, while he was once making an oration 
in Athens, the people with one conſent raiſe their 
voices 
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voices in his applauſe, asked his friends who were 
near him, what miſtake he had been guilty of, 
as he was perſuaded, the blind populace were in- 
capable of applauding any thing but abſurdities. 
I don't approve theſe rigorous deciſions, nor can 
I conſider the populace, as the preciſe antipodes 
to the hemiſphere of truth; they are ſometimes 
right, but this generally ſpeaking, is gither the re- 
ſult of chance, or the effect of borrowed reflectiou. 
Some wiſe man, I don't remember who, compared 
the vulgar to the moon, on account of their in- 
conſtancy : the compariſon however was juſt, as 
they never ſhine by the power of their own lights. 
Non confilium in vulgo, non ratio, non diſcrimen, non 
diligentia, ſaid Tully. (Orat. pro Planc.) There 
is not in this vaſt body, any native illumination, 
wherewith can be diſcerned the true from the 
falſe; the light is all borrowed, and refleted 


ſaperficially; for by reaſon of its opacity, the 
rays cannot penetrate through 1 it. | 


III. The public is an inſtrument of various 
ſounds, which (unleſs it happens by ſome rare ac- 
cident) till adjuſted by a ſkilful hand, is hardly 
ever in tune. Epicurus was dreaming, when he 
imagined, that infinite atoms impelled by chance, 
and wandering through the air, could, without 
the interpoſition of a ſupreme will, form this ad- 
| mirable ſyſtem of the 19 Peter Gaſſendi, and 
B 2 _— © the 
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the other modern refiners upon Epicurus, added 
to this vulgar confuſion, a diſpoſition and regu- 
lation, executed by the divine hand ; but even. 
ſup dent this, it will be difficult for us to com- 
pre end bye what m means, the rudeneſs of matter 
Was poliſhed, and the earth rendered capable of 


| producing the moſt trifling plant. The vulgar of 


mankind, differ but little from the vulgarity of 
the atoms; and as from the caſual concurrence of : 


our ſentiments, there would hardly ever reſult a 


regular ſeries of eſtabliſhed truths, it becomes 
neceſſary, that the Supreme Being mould ſaper- 
intend the buſineſs. But how muſt this be done? 
Why by employ ing learned and wiſe men as his 
ſubalterns, and gg them as a ſecondary means, 
xo APE and 88 7 0 ſuch material entities. 


IV. Tboſe who Die. 10 oreat authority 1 to 
the common voice, don't foreſee a dangerous con- 
ſequence, that treads cloſe on the heels of t their 
tenet; for if the deciſion of what is truth, was to 


8 be confided to the plurality of voices, you ſhould 


Jook for ſound dottrine 1 in the Alcoran of Ma- 
homed, and not in the Goſpel of Chriſt; it being 
certain, that the Alcoran would have more votes 
in its favour than the, Goſpel... I am ſo far from 
being of opinion, that ſuch a queſtion ſhould be 
decided by - numbers, that I think i Ic ought to be 
determined the reverſe, becauſe in the nature of 
things, 
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things, error occupies a much larger field than 
truth, and the vulgar of mankind, as the loweſt 
and moſt humble portion of the rational world, 


may be compared to the element of earth, whole 
bowels « contain little gold, but men! iron. 


5 2 
bs 


SECT. a ten 


5 Whoever confidere, * that N is but one 
path which leads to truth, and that thoſe which 
lead to error are thftnire, will not be ſurpriſed, 
that mankind who travel by ſo dim a light, ſhould 
in the bulk go aſtray. The conception which the 
underſtanding forms of rhings, may be compared 
to ſquares, which can only be regular one way, but 
may be irregular in an infinite number of ways. 
Every body, according to its ſpecies, can, by but 
one mode, be produced rightly organized, but 
may be produced a monſter by an infinite number. 
Even in the heavens, there are but two fixed points 
to direct the navigator; all the others ars change- 
able. There are likewiſe two fixed points in the 
ſphere of the human underſtanding, to wit, reve- 
lation, and demonſtration: the reſt is a group 
of opinions, that dance about, and are made to 
follow one another, according to the caprice of 
doubtful and inferior eomprehenſions. Whoever 
does not obſerve attentively theſe two points, or at 
leaſt one e of them, according to the hemiſphere in 
| B 3 which 
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6 THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
which he navigates; that is, the firſt in the hemi- 
ſphere of grace, and the ſecond in the hemiſphere 
of nature, will never arrive at the port of truth: 
for as in very few parts of the terraqueous globe, 

the magnetic needle points true to the poles; but 
in moſt places has more or leſs degrees of varia- 
tion; even ſo in very few parts of the world, does 
the human underſtanding attain the pole of its 
direction; the pole of revelation, is perceived di- 
rectly, in only two places, Europe, and America; 
in all other parts, it has more or leſs degrees of de- 
clination: in the hererical countries, the needle is 
much warped, more in the Mahometan countries, 
and more ſtill in the idolatrous ones. The pole of 
demonſtration, is obſerved only by the ſmall com- 
munity of mathematicians, and even within that 
ſmall circle, i is affected with declination. 


But what 1 is there for beating round 
the world, to diſcover, that in various regions, 
the common opinion is the reverſe of truth; even 
among the people Who were called God s peo- 
ple, ſo far many times was the voice of the peo- 
ple from being the voice of God, that there was 
not the leaſt ſemblance between them: no ſooner 
was the voice of the people in uniſon with the 
divine voice, than it immediately changed to the 
greateſt diſſonance. Moſes propounded to them the 
w_ which God had ns him; and all the people 


cried 
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_ cried with one confent, © What the Lord has com- 
manded let us do:“ how beautiful was the ſound 
of conſonance between the two voices! but no 
ſooner did the chapel-maſter Moſes, who had put 
them in rune, turn his back, than the ſame con- 
gregation, after. obliging Aaron to make two 
idols, lifted up their voice, and ſaid, © Theſe are 


the true Gods to whom we owe our liberty: 
what horrible diſſonance! 


VII. Clrenniftdrices of this ſort occurred often; 
but the caſe of their petitioning Samuel to give 
them a king, has ſomething particular in it. The 
voice of God promulged by the mouth of the 
Prophet, diſſuaded them from deſiring a king; 
but how diſtant was the voice of the people from 
concording with the divine organ, for they once 
and again, repeat their intreaties to have a king; 
and on what do they found their requeſt? Why 
upon other nations having kings. In this inſtance, 
there are two things which are ſtriking and re- 
markable; the one is, that though this requeſt was 
made by the voice of the whole people, it was 
erroneous; the other is, that it's being qualified 
by the authority of all other people, does not 
amend, or exempt it from error. To ſum up the 

whole, the voice of the people of Iſrael, concorded 
with the voices of all other people, and it's being 
in conſonance with that of all thoſe other people, 
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0 THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
made it diſſonant to the divine voice. Away with 


| ple is the voice of God. 


to ſay, in the approbation, or reprobation, of 


thoſe then, who would govern us by common cries, 
upon the foundation, that the voice of the p50r 


* - 
'F 
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VIII. Iwas once of opinion, that in one ſpecial 
inſtance, the public voice was infallible, that is 


particular people. It appeared to me, that he of 
whom the public at large entertained a good opi- 
nion, was certainly a good man, and that he was 
certainly wiſe, who was generally allowed to be 
ſo, and ſo on the contrary; but upon reflection, I 
found that in this inſtance alſo, the popular opi- 
nion is liable to miſtake. Phocion, as he was once 
reprehending the people of Athens with ſome aſ- 
perity, was accoſted by his enemy Democritus in 
theſe words, © Have a care what you ſay, for they 
will murder you for talking to them 1n this man- 
ner: © And do you take care, anſwered Phocion, 
or they will murder you likewiſe, for pretending ta 
paſs your judgment.“ This ſentence ſhewed, that 
he thought the populace hardly ever right in their 
deciſions, with regard to people's qualities or cha- 
racters. The hard fate of Phocion himſelf, con- 
firmed in a great meaſure this ſentiment, becauſe 
he was afterwards put to death as an enemy tio 


his 
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his country, by the furious populace of Athens, 
though he was the beſt man, which at __y rims: 
could be found in pa Greece. 


IX. An ignorant man n paſſed fo a miſe 
one, and a wiſe one being reputed a fool, are 
things which have been frequent in many places; 
and applicable to this, is the pleaſant event which 
happened to Democritus with his countrymen the. 
Abderites, 'This philoſopher, who had long me- 
ditated on the follies and vanities of mankind, was 
accuſtomed, when any occurrence brought theſe 
reflections to his mind, to burſt out into immode- 
rate fits of laughter. The Abderites having re- 
marked this, although they before eſteemed him 
A very wiſe man, concluded that he was gone mad; 
and they wrote to Hippocrates who flouriſhed * 
that time, and earneſtly intreated that he would 
come and cure him. The good old man ſuſpected 
how the matter ſtood, to wit, that the people 
were diſordered, and not Democritus, and con- 
— 5 that what they miſtook for madneſs, was 
ather a ſymptom of great wiſdom. In a letter to 
his friend Dionyſius, informing him of his being 


1 for by the Abderites, and the account they 


had given him of Democritus's madneſs, he ex- 

refſes himſelf to this effect, Igo vero neque mor- 
— ipſum. eſſe puto, ſed immedicam deftrinum, qua 
revera non eft immodica, Jed ad idiotis putatur ; and 
oor Ty Et. writing 
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writing to Philopemnes, be by, Cum non nſa- 
niam, ſed quandam excellente mentis ſanitatem vir 
ille declaret. Afterwards, Hippocrates viſited De- 
mocritus, and from a long converſation which he 
had with him, was ſatisfied, that his laughter was 
founded in wiſe and ſolid morality, the juſtneſs of 
which, he was convinced of and admired. Hippo- 
crates, in a letter he wrote to Damagetus, gives a 
particular account of this converſation, and there 


may be ſeen his encomiums upon Democritus ; 


among other things, he ſays, Democritus ſo far 
from being mad, is the wiſeſt man I ever met with; 
J was much inſtructed by his converſation, and 
rendered more capable of inſtructing others: Hoc 
erat illud, Damagete, quod conjettabamus. Non in- 


ſanit Democritus, ſed ſuper omnia ſanit, et nos api 


entiores efecit, et per nos onines homines. 


X. Theſe letters are to be found in the works 
of Hippocrates, and are well deſerving of being 


read, eſpecially that to Damagetus;and from them 


may be inferred, not only how much the public 
at large are capable of being miſtaken in their 
opinion of an individual; but alſo, with how 


little reaſon, many authors paint Democritus as a 


half -· mad ridiculous perſon; for nobody diſputes 
the judgment and wiſdom of Hippocrates, who, 


after creating ſeriouſly and at large on the ſubject, 
gives ſo oppoſite a teſtimony i in hisdiſcuſſion of the 


4 
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matter, he declares that in his judgment, Demo- 
critus was the moſt learned and wiſe man in the 
world; and in a letter of Hippocrates to Demo- 
critus, he recognizes him for the greateſt natural 
philoſopher upon earth: Optimum nature, ac 
mundi interpretem te Judicavi - Hippocrates was 
then grown old, for in the ſame letter he ſays, 
Ego enim ad ſinem medicine perveni, etiam fe jam 
fenex ſim; and conſequently, capable of forming a 
good judgment of the abilities of Democritus. 


I am diſpoſed to think, that the accuſation 
which ſome authors bring againſt Ariſtotle is a 
probable one, that is, that he did not fairly lay 
open to the world the opinions of other philoſo- 
phers who preceded him, to the end, that by diſ- 
crediting all thoſe, he might eſtabliſh the ſove- 
reignty of his own doctrine, and that he did by 
them, as the great Lord Bacon ſays the Ottoman 
Emperors do by their brothers, put them all to 
death, that they may reign in ſecurity. 


SE CT. IV. 


With regard to virtue and vice, the inſtances 
of the one of them having been miſtaken by the 
public for the other in particular people, are ſo 
numerous, that hiſtory ſtumbles upon them, at al- 
moſt every ſep; ; nothing c- can illuſtrate this more 

evidently, 
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12 THE VOICE OF THE! PEOPLE: | 
evidently, than the greateſt impoſtors the world 
has produced, having paſſed for repoſitories of the 
ſecrets of heaven. Numa Pompilius, introduced 
among the Romans, whatever poliey and religion 


he thought fit, by means of the fiction, that all he 


propoſed was dictated to him by the nymph 
Egeria. The Spaniards fought blindly againſt 
the Romans, under the bannets of Sertorius, he 


baving. made them believe, that through a white 
doe, whichithe artfully made uſe of, and had 


trained for his purpoſe, he received by occult 
means, all ſorts of information, which was com- 
municated to the doe by the goddeſs Diana. 
Mahomed perſuaded a great part of Aſia, that 
Heaven had ſent the Angel Gabriel to him as a 
Nuncio in the ſhape of a dove, which he had 

taught to put its bill into his ear. Moſt here 
rical opinions, although ſtained with manifeſt im- 
purities, were reputed in many places, to proceed 
from the venerable archives" ys the divine 
myſteries. 1 . HSB ty 3/401: 


XII. We have even ſeen ſueh monſters, en- 
gendered inthe boſom of the Roman church. In 


4 


the eleventh century, T ranquilenus, a man given 
: openly to all kinds of debauchery, was venerated 
as a ſaint by the people of Antwerp, and to ſuch 
a pitch did they carry their adoration, that they 
preſerved as a relic the water in which he had 
* waſhed "himſelf. 


In the republic of Florence, 
ee 
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4 1 the people » were never thought rude, or 
uncultivated, Francis Jeronimo Sovonarola, A 
man of prodigious genius, and great ſagacity, \ was 
warty. years reſpected as a faint, and a'perſon « en- 
dued with the ſpirit of prophecy, ; he made the 
51 people believe, that his political predictions were 
divine revelations, though, they were founded.on 
| ſecret advices. which he received from France, 
and notyithſtanding many. of thoſe predictions 
were proved falſe, ſuch as the ſecond. coming. of 
Charles the Eighth' into Iraly, the recovery of 
John Pico de Mirandola from a fit of ſickneſs, of 


| which he died two days afterwards, &c. And 


although he was publicly burnt on the parade at 
Florence for an impoſtor, ſtill, all! was not ſuffi- 
cient to eradicate his deceptions from the minds 
of many people; ; for not only the heretics Yene- 
rate him as a heavenly man, and conſider him as 2 
forerunner of Luther, on account of his vehement 
declamations againſt the court of Rome, but ſome 
Catholics were his panegyriſts likewiſe, among 
whom Marcus Antonius Flaminius excelled all the 


others, by. the FOO WINE, beautiful al rhough falſe 


epigram. 


7 


Dum firs flamna tuos, Hieronyme, paſcitur 9 
Religio ſacras dilaniata comas 


2 Rents et O,.dixit, crudeles, parcite, flamme, 
Parcite ; unt io vijeera wofira 4 1% . 
| 5 XIII. 
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| XIII. But what has been the moſt toonſtrous 
in theſe ſort of caſes is, that ſome churches have 
celebrated, and even worſhiped as ſaints, per- 
verſe men, who died ſeparated from the Roman 
communion. The church of Limogines, addreſſed 
for a long time in a direct prayer (which prayer 
exiſts at this day in the antient breviary of that 
church) Euſebius Cæſarius, who lived and died 
in the Arian hereſy, they having, as is moſt pro- 
bable, miſtaken him at firſt, for Euſebius Biſhop 
of Cæſarea, in Cappadocia, who was the ſucceſſor 
of Saint Baſil; whereas the man we have now 
been mentioning, was Biſhop of Cæſarea in Pa- 
leſtine; I am very well aware, ſome authors aſſert, 
that at the council of Nice, he conformed to the 
Catholic faith, in which he remained ſteady ever 
after, but there are ſo many teſtimonies to con- 
tradict this, and among the reſt his own writings, 
that what is ſaid in his defence ſeems void of all 
probability. The church of Turin venerated a 
thief as a martyr, and erected an altar to him, 
which St. Martin deſtroyed, after having con- 
vinced them of their error; this is related by Sul- 
picius in his Life of St. Martin, 


SECT. V. 


XIV. To excite a total diſtruſt of the Vox Po- 
puli, you need only reflect upon the extravagant 
errors, 


* 
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: errors, which in matters of religion, policy, and 


manners, have been ſeen, and may ſtill be ſeen 
authorized, by the common eonſent of whole bo- 
dies politic. Cicero ſaid, there was uo tenet, 
though ever ſo wild and abſurd, that had not 
| been maintained by ſome philoſopher or other: 
Nihil tam abſurdum dici potefl, quod non dicatur 


ab aliquo philoſophorum, (lib. 2. de Divinat.) I 


will venture with greater reaſon to affirm, there 
is no extravagance, however monſtrous, which 


has not been patronized by the wnifatpn conſent 
of ſome „ 


XV. Things which the light of ad tha 


repreſents as abominable, have in this, and the 


other region, paſſed, and ſtill do paſs, as lawful. 
Lying, perjury, adultery, murder, and robbery : 


.in ſhort, all vices have obtained, and do obtain, 


the general approbation of ſome nations. The 
Herules, an ancient people, whoſe ſituation can- 
not be exactly aſcertained, though they dwelt 
near the borders of the Baltic Sea, were uſed to 


put to death all their ſick and old people, not 

would they ſuffer the wives to ſurvive their huſ- 
bands. The Caſpians, a people of Scythia, were 
more barbarous ſtill, for they impriſoned and 


ſtarved to death, their own parents, when they 
came to be advanced in years. What abomi- 
nations were committed by ſome people of Ethi- 

4 opia. 
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dpia, who, according to Elan, adopted # dog 


for their king, and regulated all their actions, by 


the geſtures ahd motions of that ammal; and 
pe ple; whom he cls Töctbater- 


re 11 de heirs of wand in tang parts 
or the world, much mended at this day. There 


ure many places, whert' they feed on human fleſh, 


and go Hunting for men, 18 they would for wild 


beaſts. The Vagos, a people of the kingdom of 


Anſicus in Africa, eat, not only the priſoners they 


5 take in war, but feed alſo upon fuch of their 


friends as die natural deaths; ſo that among 
them, the dead have flo other burying place than 
the ſtomachs of theliving.” All the world knows, 
that in many parts of the Eaſt. Indies, they up- 
hold the barbarous cuſtom, of the women burning 
themſelves ar the funeral of their huſpands, and 


: thoug h. they are not by law obliged to do this, the 


Affi of their failing to do it are very rate, 
becauſe upon their declining it, they would re- 


main infamous, deſpiſed, and abhorred by every 


one. Among the Cafres, all the relations of a 


"perſon who dies are obliged to cut off the little 
finger of the left hand, and throw it it into the gfave 
of the deceaſed. 


5 1 
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Kull. What mall we ſay to the countenance, 


that has been given to Turpitude, by various na- 
tions? In Malabar, the women may marry as many 


| huſbands as they pleaſe. In the Iſland of Ceylon, 


when a woman matries, ſhe is common to all the 
brothers of her husband, and the conſorted par- 
ties may divorce themſelves and contract a freſh 

alliance whenever they pleaſe. In the kingdom 
of Bengal, all the new-married women, thoſe of the 
firſt rank not excepted, before they are allowed to 


de enjoyed by their husbands, are delivered up 
to the luſt of the bramins or prieſts. In Mingre- 


lia, a province of Georgia, where the people are 


Schiſmatic Chriſtians, among the compound of 
various errors prevailing there, adultery is con- 
ſidered as a thing indifferent, and it is very rare, 
that any of their ſex are faithful to their conſorts; 
it is true, that the husband in caſe of catching the 


wife in the act of adultery, has a right by way of 
compenſation, to demand of her paramour a pig, 
which is conſidered as ample amends, and the cri- 


minal perſon i is 7 invited to partake of it. 


SECT. v. 


XVIII. Was I to recite the extravagant ſuper» 
ſtitions prevailing in various places, the labour 


would be immenſe. Ir is very well known, that 
the antient Gentiles worſhiped the moſt deſpica- 
Vor. . C : ble 


| 
[4 
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ble and vile animals. The goat was the deity of 
one nation, the tortoiſe of another, the beetle of 
another, and the fly of another. Even the Romans, 
who were eſteemed the moſt poliſhed people in the 


world, were extremely ridiculous in matters of re- 


ligion; St. Auſtin, in many parts of his Treatiſe, 
called The City of God, upbraids them with it; 
and the moſt remarkable of their abſurdities in 
this reſpect was, their adopting ſuch an innume- 
rable quantity of deities, to ſeparate and diſtinct 
charges; the protection of the, harveſt, and the 


grain, belonged to twelve different Gods, each of 


whom had his particular department. To guard 
the door of the houſe, they had no leſs than three; 
the God Lorculos had the care of the wood, the 


Goddeſs Cordea that of the hinges, and the God 


Limentius looked after the pediment. St. Auſtin 
jocoſely remarks to them, that if each individual 
would appoint a porter, they would find him ca- 


pable of doing much more than any one of their 


Gods, for he would be able to execute this whole 


buſineſs, better than three of them, and with 


greater ſecurity. Pliny (who runs into the oppo- 
fite extreme of denying a Deity or a Providence, 


or atleaſt of affecting ro doubt there is a Supreme 


Being) in giving an account of the ſuperſtitious 
faith of the Romans, eſtimates the number of their 
deities to exceed the number of their people. Quam 
ob rem major celitum populus, etiam quam hominum 

mnielligi poteft (Lib. 1. cap. 6.) The computation 
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is not aggravated, as every man according to his 
fancy, appointed himſelf Houſhold Gods, to each 
of whom, he conſigned a particular charge, 
and beſides this, worſhiped all the eſtabliſhed 
Gods. The multifarious number may be 
inferred, not only from what St. Auſtin has 
told us, but from the ſame Pliny, who ſays, 
they erected temples and altars, to all the diſeaſes 
and misfortunes, with which mankind are viſited : 
| Morbis etiam in genera deſcripiis, et multis etiam 
peſtibus, dum efſe Placatas trepido metu capimus. It 
is certain, that in Rome, there was a Temple 
erected to F evers, and another to Ill Luck. 


XIX. The modern . are not leſs blind 
than the antient ones. The devil is worſhiped 
in his own proper name by many people. In 
Pegu, a kingdom in the Peninſula of India, al- 
though they worſhip God as the author of all 
good, they pay more adoration to the devil, whom 
they believe to be the author of all evil. Some 
people in the train of the ambaſſador, whom Peter 
the Great, late Czar of Muſcovy, ſent to China, 
met in the way an idolatrous prieſt praying, and 
they aſked him whom he worſhiped ? To which 
he anſwered in a magiſterial tone, I worſhip a God 
whom the God you wor ſhip caſt down from heaven, 
but after awhile my God will throw your's down from 
heaven, aud then will be ſeen great changes among 
the ſons hs men.. They muſt in that region have 

„ had 
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had ſome account of the fall of Lucifer ; but they 
may wait long enough for a redeemer, if they ſtay till 
their deity returns to heaven. From as ridiculous 
a motive, the Jedices, a ſect in Perſia, never curſe 


the devil, and that is, that one day or other he 
may l his peace with God, and then may re · 
enge all the affronts they offer him. by 


XX. In the kingdom of Siam, they worſhip a 
white elephant, and four Mandarines are appointed 


conſtantly to attend him, who ſerve him with his 


meat and his drink, in a veſſel of gold. In the 
Illand of Ceylon, they worſhiped a rooth, which - 


Vas pretended to have fallen from the mouth of 


God; but Conſtantiae de Bergania, a Portugueſe, 
having got poſſeſſion of it, burnt it, to the great 
diſgrace of the 1 who had invented the fable. 


A 


creature laſted fog. Tok bo died within a year, 
after which, they made a ſacriſiee of his body, 


and fbſtitated another in his place: but their be- 
| lieving, that he who could not redeem himſelf 
from the confinement and reſtraint, in which, by 


way of ſecurity they kept him, could make others 
happy, was ridiculous enough. In the Southern 
Tartary, they worſhip a man who. they think is 
eternal, having been made to believe ſo by the ar- 
rifices of the prieſts appointed to his ſervice. 


They 
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f They only ſhew him in a private place of the pa- 8 


lace or temple, ſurrounded by a number of lamps, 


and they always by way of precaution, in caſe 
he ſhould die, keep another man ſecreted, who 
is much like him, that he may be ready to take 
His place, run kee al if he was ſtill the ſame 
man. They call him Lama, which fignifies 


Father Serial and ſuch 18 their veneration for 


him, that their oreateſt men procure by rich pre- 


ſents a part of his extrements, which they put 


into a gold box, and wear it ſuſpended from their 
| necks, as a precious relic. But no ſuperſtition 


appears to me more extravagant, than what is 


practiſed at Balia, an Ifland in the Indian Sea, to 


the eaſtward of Java, where every man has his ſe- 
parate God, which he fixes upon juſt as his ca- 
price dictates, either the trunk of a tree, a ſtone, 


or a brute, and many of them change their Gods 
every day, for they are allowed this liberty, and 


often worſhip for the day the firſt thing they meet 
going our out of their houſes in a morning. 


e E 0 1 VII. 
xxx; What ſhall 1 ſay of the ridiculous hiſto- 


rical tales, which are venerated in ſome nations 

as irrefragable traditions ?. The Arcadians com- 
pute their origin to be antecedent to the creation 
of the Moon. The people of Peru maintain their 


C 3 kings 


% 
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kings to be legitimate deſcendants from the ſun. 
The Arabs believe as an article of faith, the ex- 
iſtence of a bird, which they call Anca Megareb, 
of ſuch an enormous fize, that its eggs are as big 
as large hills; which bird they ſay was afterwards 
curſed by their Prophet Handal, for having in- 
ſulted him, and that it now lives retired in acer- 
tain inacceſſible Iſland. The credit of an ima- 
ginary hero called Cherderles, is not leſs eſta- 
bliſhed among the Turks; they ſay he was one of 
Alexander's captains, and that having made him- 
ſelf and his horſe immortal by drinking of the 
waters of a certain river, he now goes about ex- 
ploring the world, and aſſiſting ſuch ſoldiers as 
invoke him; they ſeem very happy with this de- 
luſion, and near a little Moſque appropriated to 
his worſhip, they ſhew the tombs of the nephew 
and the ſeryant of this knight errant, and they 
add, that by their interceſſion continual miracles 
are wrought | in that quarters 


XXII. In ſhort, if you ſcrutinize country br 
country, the whole intellectual map of the globe, 
except only thoſe places where the name of Chriſt 
is worſhiped, you will find all this extenſive ſur- 
face, covered with ſpots and ſtains. Every coun- 
try is an Africa to engender monſters; every pro- 
vince, an Iberia to produce poiſons; in all Places, 
as in Lucia, they invent chimeras; and in all na- 

e tions, 
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tions, where the light of the goſpel is wanting, 
they are obſcured with as dark miſts, as formerly 

obſcured Egypt. There are no people whatever, 
who have not much of the barbarous. What re- 
ſults from this? why that the voice of the people is 
totally deſtitute of authority, becauſe we ſee it fo 


frequently poſted on the ſide of error. Every one 


confiders as infallible, the ſentiment that prevails 


in his own country; upon this principle, that every 


bady ſays ſo, and every body thinks ſo. Who 
are theſe every bodies? All the pecple in the 
world? Not ſo, becauſe in other places, they think 
and ſay the contrary. But is not mankind the 
fame in one place as another? why then ſhould 
truth be more attached to the voice of this people, 
than of that people? Why becauſe this is my 
country, and the other is a foreign one ;—good 
| eee 


SECT, VIII. 


XXIII. I never obſerved, that the dogmatic 


writers, who in various manners, have concluſive- 
ly proved the evident credibility of our holy faith, 

have introduced as one of their arguments, the 
conſent of many nations in their belief of thoſe 
myſteries; but have laid great ſtreſs, upon the con- 
ſent of men, eminent for their ſanctity and wiſdom. 


* 7 he firſt argument would be fayourable to jdola- 


8 — try. 
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try, and the Mahomedan Sect; the ſecond cannot 
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be anſwered, nor can it be uſed to militate on the 


bother ſide; and in caſe they ſhould oppoſe to us 


the authority of the antient philoſophers,who have 
been the partizans of idolatry, the objection would 
be grounded on a falſe ſuppoſition, it being efta- 

bliſhed by irrefragable teſtimony, that thoſe philo- 
ſophers in matters of religion did not think with 

the people. Marcus Varus, one of the wiſeſt of 
the Romans, diſtinguiſhed among the Antients 
three kinds of Theology; the Natural, the Civil, 


and the Poetical. The firſt exiſted in the minds 


of wiſe men; the ſecond was uſed to govern the 
religion of the people at large; the third was the 
invention of the poets; and of all the three, the 
philoſophers held only the firſt to be true. The 
diſtinction of the two firſt, had been pointed out 

by Ariſtotle, in the twelfth book of his Metaphy- 
ſics, cap. 8, where he ſays, that from the opinions 
of preceding ages which have been communicated 
to us reſpecting the Gods, may be inferred, they 
| held ſome things to be true, and others falfe, and 
that the laſt were invented for the uſe and civil go- 


vernment of the populace : Cetera vero fabulgſè ad 


multitudinis per ſuaſionem. It is true, that although 

thoſe philoſophers were not of the ſame ſentiment 
with the people, they generally talked their lan- 
guage, as an oppoſite conduct would have been 
very! baden for whoever defied the 9 


of 
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of Gods, was looked upon as impious; as it hap- 
pened to Socrates. The ſum of the whole of this 
is, that in the voice of the people was contained 
all the error; and that the little or much which 


exiſted of truth, was ſhut up and impriſoned i in 
the minds of a few wiſe men. 


XXIV. Aﬀter all that has been ſaid, I ſhall 
conclude, by pointing out two ſenſes, in which 
only, and in no other whatever, is contained the 
ud of the maxim, that the voice of the peo- 

« ple is the voice of God.“ The firſt is, taking 
for the voice of the people, the unanimous con- 
ſent of all God's people; ; that is, of the univer- 
ſal church, which it is certain cannot err in mat- 
ters of faith; not through any antecedent impoſ- 
 fihility which may be inferred from the nature of 

things, but by means of the interpoſition of the 
holy ſpirit, with which, according to the promiſe 
made by Chriſt, it will be conſtantly aſſiſted. I 
ſaid all God's people, becaule a large portion of 
the church may err, and in fact did err, in the 
great Weſtern Schiſm; for the kings of France, 
| Caſtile, Arragon, and Scotland, acknowledged 
Clement the VIIth for legitimate Pope; the reſt 
of the Chriſtian world, adhered to Urban the. 
VIth. But it is manifeſt, that one of the two 
parties muſt be wrong, which may be conſidered 


we 


N 
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as 2 concluſive proof; that even within the pale - 
of the Chriſtian church, not only. one, but ſeve- 


8 ral nations collectively, may err in eſſentials. 


XXV. The ſecond ſenſe in which the maxim 
ought to be held true, is, by taking for the voice 
of the people, the univerſal concurrence of all 
mankind; it appearing morally impoſlible, that 

all the nations of the world ' ſhould agree in 
| adopting any one error. Thus the conſent of the 
Whole earth, in believing the exiſtence of a God, 

is held by the learned, as a concluſive proof of 
this article. 


VIRTUE 


* 


VIREUE and VICE 
VE RY mona! (faid Philo, as cited by St. 


E Ambroſe, Lib. 1. of Cain and Abel, cap. 4.) 
has, within the little habitation of the ſoul, two 
females, the one chaſte but rigid and unpleaſant, 
the other wanton but ſoft and amorous. The 
firſt is the type of virtue, the ſecond of wen 
delights. | 


II. The learned jew paints v virtue and vice ac- 
cording to appearances at firſt ſight, or according 
to the opinion of the world, but not according 
to the truth; and ſo it comes to paſs, that virtue 
is commonly conceived to be all aſperity, and vice 
all deliciouſneſs; virtue is placed among thorns, 
and vice repoſing on beds of flowers: but this is 
an error, and of all the falſe opinions upheld by 
the blindneſs of the world, the moſt pernicious 
one. I ſhall endeavour in this diſcourſe to ex- 
poſe its fallacy, by ſhewing, that even in this 
life, abſtracted from the rewards and puniſhments 
of that to come, by people's abandoning theme 
ſelves to the purſuit of criminal pleafures, they 
are liable to more e and experience 

more 
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more- fatigues, than they would be expoſed to, . 
a by the practice of the moral and Chriſtian vir- 
tues. For this purpoſe, I ſhall make uſe of ſach 
5 arguments as are furniſhed by natural reaſon 
and experience, without having recourſe to the 
(Reber of kathken or the ſayings of philoſo- 
to a vaſt bulk; but whoever is not to be perſuaded 
by reaſon, wil never be Thalfinieed wt authority. 
III. Coul we 08 10 ho hearty of men aban- 
doned to a vicious courfe, the doubt would be 
ſoon removed; however, we may vieW them by 
reflection in the looking: glaſſes of their ſouls, of 
which their words and actions are the types. If 
you obſerve with attention theſe unhappy men, 
you will find, that no others betray ſuch pertur- 
bation in their countenances, ſuch inquietude in 
their actions, nor ſuch embarraſſment in their 
converſation ; nor is this to be wondered at, 
there being many tormentors, who are conti- 
ndally diſturbing them in the enjoyment of their 
beloved pleaſures. That domeſtic enemy, that 
unavoidable, but unſavoury gueſt, their own con- 
ſcience, with the nectar they drink, is conſtantly 
mixing the gall they abominate. 


IV. Tully faid wih energetical propriety, that 
the crimes of wicked men, reflected in their own 


imaginations, = 
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imaginations, are to them continual and domeſtic 


furies? Hz ſunt impiis afſidue, domeflicague furie. | 
(Orat. pro Roſc.) Theſe are the ſerpents and vul- 


turs, who gnaw in pieces the entrails of the 


wicked Tityus; theſe are the eagles, who tear the 
heart of the raſh Prometheus. Conſider the tor- 
ments of Cain, a fugitive from the world, and 


who, if it were poſlible, would fly from himſelf 


alſo; wandering through the woods and moun- 
tains, without ever having power to extract the 
dart which had pierced his breaſt, that is, the 
memory of his crime; or like another wounded 
| hind, under which image the great poet deſcribes 
the mortal inquietude of that enamoured queen, 


Silvas, ſaltuſque peragrat 
 Difeos; ; haret lateri len hals arundo. 


5 . the anxieties of a Lamech, 

ſo violently preſſed by the recollection of the 
murder, or murders, which he had committed, 
that, wanting power to remain the repoſitory of 
his own ſecret, he throws it up like one who 
has ſwallowed poiſon, which excites a coughing 


or tickling in the throat, and runs the hazard of 


infamy and puniſhment, for the ſake only of 
enjoying a trivial and temporary relief. Plutarch 
relates of one Apollodorus, that the memory of 
his erimes haunted him in his flee eep; for he 


dreamed 


4 


— — 
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A dreamed every night, that after being quartered, L 
his members were diſſolved in boiling water, 
and that while he ſuffered this martyrdom, his 


heart ſcreamed out, I am the cauſe and motive 
of theſe torments.” | 


5 VI. I acknowledge i it to be true, that all men 
are not ſo ſuſceptible of interior remorſe, and 
that, as St. Paul expreſſes it, there are con- 
ſciences ſo cauterized, as to loſe all ſenſation; 


i and hearts, which by a long habit of fin are be- 
come petrified ; 


_ — — — a - — — 4A — ns ® — 
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Sic læthalis n hen. paulatim in pectora venit. 


vi. O men, of all the moſt unhappy | This 

\ , obdurateneſs of the breaſt, is a ſchirrous of the 
foul, for which, by appealing to miracles only, 
you can hope relief. Such people are apt to 
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| amuſe themſelves with the hope, that during this 
| * _ mortal life at leaſt, they ſhall paſs on with mirth 
| LE and enjoyment; but how much are they deceived, 

| + Who feed themſelves with ſuch hopes, for theſe 


are the people who experience the moſt toil. 
This will appear by a ſurvey of the three vices, 
I within whoſe boundaries, almoſt every evil lays 
=: n to wit, ambition, avarice, and luxury. 
1 The 
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VIII. The ambitious man is the ſlave of all tte 
world. Of the Prince, that he may beſtow a 
place on him; of his client, becauſe he. ſolicits, _ 
him; and of other men, for tear they ſhould put 
| obſtacles 3 in his way. His ſoul and body are in 


continual agitation, from an apprehenſion of the 


conſequences, with which the loſs of an inſtant x 


of time may be attended, and he dreads all man- 


kind, leſt ſome one by an accuſation, may occa- 
ſion all his ſolicitude to vaniſh in ſmoke. How -/ 
forced are his looks! for he ſmiles on thoſe, to 
whom he bears a mortal enmity. What labour 2. 
does it coſt him, to ſuppreſs thoſe vicious incli- | 


nations, that might throw obſtructions in the way 
of his manceuvres ! All the other paſſions, are 


the victims of the ruling one, and the vice of 


ambition, like a tyrant maſter, adds to the tor- 


ment that itſelf inflicts, by the prohibition of all 
thoſe pleaſures which the inclination prompts to. 
He ſees one go to a comedy, another amuſe him- 
ſelf with innocent recreation, another go to a 


feaſt, and another to a ball; he ſees them all, 


and envies them all; for his paſſions, though .. 


furious, may be compared to the winds, which 


are confined and ſhut up in the priſons of '. 


Zolus ; 33 


Illi indi gnantes nagno cum murmure montis 
 Circum clauſtra fremunt. 
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IX. When he has obtaitied a * his cares 
R 40 not leſſen, the object only of his anxiety be- 
ing changed, and his attention is but tranſlated 
from the means of procuring his riſe, to the ſtudy 
of how he ſhall keep poſſeſſion of what he has 
acquired. He finds himſelf placed on a ladder, 
Which he cannot aſcend without much fatigue, 
nor remain where he is ſituated without uneaſi- 
neſs, and where the dread of falling headlong 
terriſies him from deſcending. | He finds the ne- 
e ceſlity of holding. a tight rein on his depraved 
appetites increaſed, and is obliged to ride his 
vicious inclinations with a ſtronger curb. He is 
ſolicited by avarice, inſtigated by gluttony, and 
burns with incontinence; but ſtill obeys, although 
it is with reluctance, that paſſion which has the 
deſpotic rule of him. He would wiſh to cruſh. 
by an unjuſt ſentence, the man who has of- 
fended him; but fears leſt the injured perſon 
ſhould appeal to the king, or a ſuperior tribu- 
nal. He loves indolence; but if he relaxes in 
his application, all is loſt. He trembles at the 
thought of a change of adminiſtration, as the 
idea fills him with an apprehenſion of being 
left deſerted in the ſtreet; and never reads a 
news- paper, without being terrified at ſeeing 
an account of the death of his patron. Can a 
man lead a more miſerable life? 
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J. It is a known thing, that the covetous man 
is one of the devil's martyrs; or he may be com- 
pared to an Anchorite, who, by his abſtinence and 
retirement, acquires merits, which may intitle him 

to a place in hell. His heart, divided between the 
defires of keeping and acquiring, experiences a 
continual fever, mixed with a mortal cold, as he 
burns for other people's property, and trembles 
with the apprehenſion. of loſing his own. He is 
hungry, but does not eat; he is thirſty, and does 
not drink; he is always needy, and his mind knows 
no repoſe. He is never free from alarms. A rat 
does not move in the ſilence of the night, with- 
out the npiſe filling him with apprehenſions, that a 
thief is breaking into his houſe, No ſtrong wind 
can blow, that in his imagination, does not threat- 
en the wreck of one of his trading ſhips. He is 
continually meditating new hiding-places for his 
treaſure, which he frequently viſits, doubtful of 
finding the money in the hiding-place, but always - 
ſure of finding his heart in the money. He views 
it with anxious concern, and ſometimes will not 
venture to touch it, leſt it ſhould crumble to aſhes 
between his fingers. Thus, fat in poſſeſſions, and 
a martyr to fears, his days paſs away, till, as it 
happened in the caſe of king Agag, the fatal hour 
of puniſhment arrives (pinguiſſimus et tremens). 
Can a man's life be more unhappy? 1291155 
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XI. If he feeks relief from laſciviouſneſs; he 


will find, that no vice loads a man with fo much 
une aſineſs; and provided the meanneſs of his dif- 


pofition, or the depravity of bis appetite, deter- 
mine him to purſue criminal pleaſures, in the in- 


ſtant are ſet before his eyes the injuries it will he 


productive of, wo the three articles, that are 
eſteemed the moſt valuable in this life, honour, 
wealth, and property. He goes from pitcher to 
pitcher, to fatisfy ps till meeting with ſome 
infectious water, be poifons his whole maſs. of 
blood, by which means, his life is either endan- 
gered, or he is obliged to purchafe the preſervation 


of it at a dear rate, and although he recovers his 
healrh, he wil fuffer in his een through life. 


XII If, from the miplach of his fortune, or 


| the merit of his perſon, his purſuits are directed to 


objects in a higher ſphere, he will avoid part of 


the inconveniences before enumerated, io incur 
greater, which is fhunning Seylla, and running 
upon Charybdis. Adventures of this kind, are full 


of alarms, inquietudes, and dangers. What 
anxieties await him pending che love-ſuit! His 
eyes feek ſleep, but find it not; for Jacob, who was 


an honourable lover, experienced, and deelared, 
that it was become a fugitive from his eyes. His 


heart longs for repoſe, but does not obtain it. In 
this manner he goes on, couceiving unhappineſs, 
1 at 


— —— — — 
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that he may bring forth misfortune. He is con- 
ſtantly wavering in his determination, about what 
means he ſhall employ to accompliſh his end; he 
' approves all that occur to him, and he rejects them 
all: incertæ tanta eft diſcordia mentis. He trem- 
bles to think of the poſſibility of a repulſe. Love 
drags him forward, fear detains him. He finds 
the whole road of his courtſtrip ſtrewed with perils, 
which upon his arrival at the ſummit of his wiſhes, 
will be multiplied, the hazardous inſtances in ſuch 
caſes, being many; but ir ſeldom happens, that the 
injury is confined to a ſingle perſon, and it is next 
to a moral impoſſibility, that a man ſhould take ſo 
many ſteps without making a little noiſe, by which 
means, ſuſpicion will beawakened, and watching in 
the end, be rewarded with the diſcovery of truth; 
and although the purpoſe is accompliſhed, a man 
who commits infults, and does injuries, is never 
free from alarms. What real pleaſure is a man 
capable of feeling, who cannot ſeparate the grati- 

fication of his lewd deſires, from the hazard that 
attends them? He cannot move a ſtep in proſeeu- 
tion of the crime, but the injured perſon, preſents 
himſelf to his imagination, with a dagger, or a 
piſtol in his hand; and this danger is conſtantly 
purſuing him, whichever way he turns himſelf; fo 
that he is preciſely in the caſe of that man, who is 

in continual dread of loſing his life, and always 
ſees in hang en by a linglethread before his 
| «Us eyes, 
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eyes, which is a ſtate, that God repreſents to His 


people as a terrible curſe: Es erit vita tua quaſi 


fendens ante te. Timebis w & die, & non credes' 
vite luck. 


v$ 


XIII. But admitting there are circumſtances 


where theſe apprehenſions do not exiſt, ſtill it 


does not follow, that they are not attended with 
very ſerious inquietudes. Suppoſe that after enjoy- 
ment, a loathing ſhould enſue; which happens very 
frequently; and which actually did happen toAm- 
non with Thamar. You ſee in this caſe, for the 
fake of a delicious moment, a Mfg eesble obliga- 
tion intailed upon a man for life. If he reſolves to 


break the nooſe, he expoſes himſelf to the rage 


of an abandoned woman, who finding herſelf neg- 


lected, runs mad, either through love or hatred, 


- Which are both equally dangerous. If his erimi- 


nal affe&ion continues, the impatience of not en- 


joying his beloved object with freedom, over-ba- 


lances the ſatisfaction, which is afforded by a de- 


light that he uſurps by ſtealth. In ſuch a ſitua- 
rion, his bowels being gnawed by a furious envy 
is unavoidable. But What if jealouſies ſhauld 


ſteal in? Thofe who have experienced the rigour 


of thele furies well know, how much they exceed 
the moſt exquiſite criminal enjoyments, and that 


whole years of that falſe glory are nor equal to one 
day only of this hell. Reflect on What has been 
NE ſaid, 
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ſaid, and then tell me, whether you can figure to 
yourſelf a ſtate more unhappy. St. Auſtin, who 
found himſelf ſo long entangled in the labyrinth 
of the three before-mentioned vices, is a good 


witneſs, that the diſh which they preſent to the 


appetite, is filled with putrefaction. Hear his 
words, when he addreſſes himſelf to God in the 


ſixth Book of his Confeſſions : Inbiabam honori- 


bus, lucris, conjugio, & tu irridebas, patiebar in iis 


cupiditatibus amariſſimas difficultates. 


SE Gro: Lhe 


XIV. Nor ought w we to conclude, that thoſe 
few whoſe will with reſpect to other men, is the 
law, and whoſe libertiniſm there is no rein tocheck, 


navigate the ſea of vice without inquietude, for 
they alſo experience the waters of that ſea to be 


extremely bitter. I mean ſovereign princes. Ne- 
ro was lord of the earth, chat is to ſay, maſter of 


the whole Roman empire. He gave the molt lati- 
a tudinary looſe imaginable to all his perverſe inclt- 
nations, and thoſe inclinations were irrefragable 
decrees. The weight of government, ſat very light 
on- him, and far from ſupporting the ſtate on his 

ſhoulders, which by way of example, bad been 


done by the beſt princes, he trod it under foot. 
All the world obeyed the ſceptre, and the ſceptre 


was the ſlave of appetite. He poſſeſſed whomſoe ver 
JF e 
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he liked, and put to death whomſoever he hated. 


Love in the Emperor s hands, held its attaibment 
and completion, and in the hands of his inſtru- 
ments, hatred held the knife. Paſſion could not 


carry a man to a more horrible pitch of extrava- 


— 


gance, than he manifeſted, when he ſet fire to 


Rome to indulge his cruelty, and alſo to gratify 


his baſe appetizes, which were evident by the 


indignities he offered to his own ſex. All this, 
to the diſgrace of human nature, was executed 


| by that monſter in iniquity. 


XV. Who would believe, that this prince, who 


held the world in flavery to his arbitrary will, 


did not lead.a joyous life? but according to Ta- 


citus, ſo far from enjoying this happineſs, he was 


always poſſeſſed with terrors : Facinorum recorda. 


tione nunquam timore uacuus. And Suetonius adds, 
that unable to ſleep of nights, he uſed to run 


about the ſalons of his palace, tumbling beels 
over head like A man out of bis ſenſes. | 


"T3 Fee was 5 equal to Nero in power, and 
very little inferior to him in wickedneſs; but with 
all his power, he led ſo uneaſy and diſtarbed 4 life, 


that in order a little to relieve his heart from the 


oppreſſion of its anxieties, he could not avoid 


burſting forth in groans and words, that were ex- 


preſſive of his grief and uneaſineſs. So ſays Ta- 
eitus: Tiberiun non fortuna, non Glider prote. 
| Ds 
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gebant, quin tormenta pectoris, ſuaſque ipſe penas 
Jateretur; and alittle before, he relates a mourn- 
ful exclamation of the Emperor's, in a letter he 
wrote to the Senate, where he ſays, my own 
crimes have transformed themſelves into execu- 
tioners, in order to torment me; adeo facino; a 

. atque flagitia 2 1 in ſupplictum verterani. 


'xV1l. Theſe anxieties of bad princes, are for 
the moſt part, occaſioned by their ſeeing them- 
ſelves univerſally abhorred, in conſequence of 
which, they live in continual dread of conſpi- 
racies. They reflect, that out of ſo many people 
who hate ha ſome will be found, with I 
cient reſolution to execute, what had been pre- 
viouſly concerted ; ſo that amidſt all their plea- 
ſures, they cannot feel more enjoyment, than is 
felt by a culprit, at the ſound of ſoft muſic, while 
he is waiting to hear the fatal ſentence. Diony- 
ſius the tyrant of Syracuſe, in order to undeceive 
a perſon who envied his happineſs, made uſe of 
the following expreſſive device. He invited the 
man to a banquet, and ſeated him immediately 
under the point of a ſword, that hung ſuſpended 
by a fine thread, very near to, and juſt ready to 
Pierce his neck, and then informed him, that was 
preciſely the ſituation, in which his fortune had 
Ne him. 
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XVIII. Over and above this anguiſh, which is 
common to all tyrants, there is no legitimate 
prince, however happy he may ſeem, without his 
| ſerious and weighty inquietudes. Alexander 
cloathgd with glory, afflicts himſelf, becauſe Ho- 
mer does not live to celebrate his actions. Au- 
guſtus, who had always been the favourite of for- 
tune, becauſe ſhe once ſlighted him in the caſe of 

the legions in Germanp, paſſed much of his time, 
both night and day, in ravings and exclamations, 
as if he had been mad. Caligula, fancies he ſhall 
Inſure his ſafety, by ſpilling great quantities of 
blood, but is grieved when he rellects, that all 
the heads in Rome are not placed on one neck, 
and that he cannot ſtrike them off at a blow. 
The ambitious prince groans, becauſe he cannot 
make himſelf maſter of the whole world ; the 
covetous one, becauſe he cannot 5 in 
bis own treaſury, the riches of other kingdoms; 
the vindictive one, becauſe he cannot deſtroy 4 
neighbouring prince who has offended him; the 
laſcivious one, becauſe his imagination repreſents 
to him ſome foreign object, exempt from the 4 
power of his will, Thus bitter afflictions, are 5 
annexed to exalted ſtations. : 
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XIX. So certain and ſo general is the ſentence, 
Which wiſdom Puts i in the mouths of all wicked 
men, 
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men, when they arrive at the region where the de- 
Jufion © ceaſes : Laſſati ſumus in via iniquitatis & 
perditionis,& ambulavimus vias difficiles.” Oh! how 
have we fatigued ourſelves in the way of perdition! 

our relaxation was wearineſs, our pleaſures an- 
guiſn; unhappy we, who have run the courſe of 
life, not through delicious gardens, or pleaſant 
foreſts, but through thorns and briars, and intri- 
cate paths] This is the language of all the damn- 
ed: Talia dixerunt in inferno hi, qui peccaverunt. 
Of all? yes, they all ſay ſo, and they ſpeak the 
truth. All ſinners have their little hell in this 
world. They all travel through aſperities, to ar- 
rive at the precipice. They all drink the dregs of 
that cup, which according to David's deſeription 
our Lord holds in his hand: Calix in manu domint 
vini meri plenus mixto: & inclinavit ex hoc in hoc, 
verumtamen fax ejus non et exinanita, bibent omnes 
- peccatores terre. And it muſt be ſo, for accord- 
_ ing to the ſenſe and meaning of the text, the pure 
wine is for the ſaints of the land, where the en- 
joyment is pure: the mixed, is for the juſt of 
that country, where tribulation is mixed with 
happineſs, ſo that even in this life, there re- 
mains for ſinners, only the bitter and groſs dregs J 
and theſe they all drink. All, yes all, without 
excepting even thoſe, on whom the good things 
of this world ay to be heaped up. 
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ed, and to whom nothing is wanting, either for 


ſoul, and conſequently, has not the leaſt appre- 
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XX. For the more clear underſtanding this 
matter, and to enforce the argument we are uſing, 


it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that in this life, 


there is a heavy and mortal affliction, which is 
common to all. men; but with reſpect toſinners, it is 
peculiarly and moſt ſeverely felt by thoſe who ſeem 
the molt happy. This affliction, conſiſts in the re- 


flection, that we muſt one day die. There is no 
doubt, but every living creature feels horror, upon 


arriving at that fatal paſs, and is naturally fad, 


| Whenever it occurs to him, that he muſt unavoid- 
ably go through it; but he will be more affected | 
beyond compariſon, who after having culled al! 
the regales of fortune, has placed his whole hap- | 
pineſs inthe. enjoyment of them. Let us contem- 


EY 


plate a man, rich, powerful, reſpected, and obey- 


1 
WOT 
Ry 


convenience or pleaſure, and to whom, let his ap- 


petites be ever ſo vague, fortune has denied nothing 


that may enable him to gratify them. Such a 


man, whenever he thinks that he muſt die, which 
is a thought that will ſometimes occur to him, 
without his being able to prevent it, cannot fail 

do be exceedingly afflicted. The thought of death, 
to whoever does not employ it for the amendment 
of his life, becomes a torturer. Let us admit, 


that he is a determined Athieſt, ſo blinded, as not 
to entertain the leaſt idea of the immortality of the 


henſion 


henſion of what will befall him in the world to 


come; yet be will at leaſt conſider death, as a 
mercileſs, and a ſavage tyrant, who will deſpoil 
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him of all that is moſt dear to him; of the pro- 


perty which he poſſeſſes, of the banquet he re- 


gales himſelf at, of the chace which diverts him, 


of the muſic which delights him, and of the con- 


cubine whom he adores; all which will be loſt at a 
ſtroke, never to be recovered any more. The 


greater the pleaſures are which he enjoys, the 


more miſerable this conſideration will make him. 
The unhappy man, who is the outcaſt of fortune, 
and even he who is placed in a middle ſtation of 
life, feels the light conſolation, that death will re- 
lieve him from many vexations; but what com- 
fort can he receive, whom it will only rob of enjoy- 


ments? Death ſtrikes terror into all men, but to 
ſuch a one, it is terrible in extreme. Exery man is 


intenſely fond of his own particular happineſs, and 


in proportion to the ardour with which he loves 


it. will be his grief at loſing it. Such a man, when 


he thinks himſelf arrived at the ſummit of felicity, 
and knows no other than that which he poſſeſſes, 


with what anguiſh muſt he reflect, that the whole, 


without the leaſt reſerve, will be one 90 loſt! 


XXI. This inevitable melancboly, as they ad- 
vance in years, is much augmented in all the fa- 
vourites of fortune. Life, after a man is ge at 


bis 
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bis prime, may be from thence forward, truly 
and properly, compared to a chronic diſeaſe, which 


proceeds leading a man to death by ſlow paces; 
or to ſpeak more properly, it is death implanted in 
our nature. Upon arriving at the period we have 
juſt. mentioned, that is, the prime of life, the pow- 
erfut man, from theneeforward, in the ſtrength 
which he continues to loſe, and in the diſeaſes he 


proceeds to gain, finds conſtant information, that 


by little and little, the cottage of life goes on 
cruſhing and crumbling to nothing, by the weight 
of the temple of fortune. At this ſtage, he re- 


volves in his mind, one by one, all the pleaſures 


be enjoys, and all the objects of his love, and 
each thought tears from his heart a ſigh, eſpe- 


cially whetihe reflects, that the time approaches, 

when he muſt bid them all a melancholy farewell. 
He proceeds to caſt another glance at death, and 
almoſt in the words of the unhappy King David 


oppreſſed with grief, exclaims againſt her. in a 
ſentimental complaint, not ſo much for having 
cut the thread of his life, as for having ſeparated 
bim by an eternal abſence from all he eſteemed 
and adored. Siccine ſe parat amara mors. Ofinne: s! 

hom the world call happy, is this living? But let 
he world be undeceived ; for ye are the people, 
who burden yourſelves ley whatever is moſt 
heavy, and hard to be borne, that is contained in 
the ſtores of mortality; ; all your relaxation 1 Is fa- 
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rigue, all your pleaſure 3 is anxiety, wl your neftar 
is poiſon. en 3 


XXII. For your t and advantage, 1. 
though you cannot be a ſtranger to it, liſten at 
preſent, to that ſweet and ſonorous voice, Which, 
by the divine organ, was conveyed and diſperſed 
over the whole face of the earth. Attend, for to 
you it is addreſſed; hear and profit by it: Venite ad 
me omnes, qui laboratis, & onerati eſtis, & ego rei- 
ciam vos. Come unto me, all ye who labour, and 
are heavy laden with cares, for Iwill lighten your 
burdens, and give you relaxation and eaſe. Theſe 
words, it is certain, are deſigned to reclaim ſinners, 
and are addreſſed as a call to thoſe who are diſtant 
from Chriſt, Theſe then are they, who lead a 
weariſome life. Chriſt invites them to come 
nearer him, that is, to embrace virtue; the vir- 
tuous then are thoſe, who enjoy relaxation and 
eaſe. Thus, you ſee, both the points Iam attempt- 
ing to prove are ſupported op e autho- 
rity. pre bn tm! 2 


SECT. v. 


But Laviog demonſtrated the firſt point by na · 
1 reaſon and experience, I will proceed to do 
the ſame by the ſecond. And firſt of all, Iought 
to acknowledge, that the beginnings of a virtuous 
life, are toilſome: Ardua Prima via </i and more 

„ eſ De 
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| eſpecially to thoſe who have been a long time un- 
der the dominion of their paſſions. Vicious habits, 
are enemies, which in their firſt attacks, wage cruel 


war, but their force declines daily, and ſometimes, 


by a miracle of grace, they are laid proſtrate at 
the firſt onſet. The flight of a vicious man 
from fin, is in all reſpects, like the eſcape of the 
Hebrews from the land of Egypt. How dejetted 
were they, when, with the Red Sea in their front, 
they ſaw the Egyptian army at their backs! How 
haughty were the Egyptians !. how deſponding 


were the Hebrews! They are juſt on the point 


of treating to ſurrender, when Moſes, exalting his 
voice, faid to the people, Now, lfracl, advance 


boldly into the gulph, for the Lord hath nnder- 


taken to defend you.” They obey, and upon 


_ ferting their feet in the water, the Sea divided. 
The troops of Pharaoh purſue them in crouds. 
What pride poſſeffed the Egyptians! what fear 


the Hebrews! However, the laſt proceed wich 
_ trembling pace, till they reach the oppoſite ſhore z 


upon arriving there, they turn round, and look 


at whence they came from, and they then per- 
ceive Pharaoh and all his hoſt are buried in the 


Red Sea, Their grief is converted to happineſs, 
and their groans to ſongs « of BR 


XXIV. Exadlly like this, is the flight of a ſin- 


ner from vice. Egypt is the criminal ſtation. 
The enemies he purſue the W inner are his 


- 


vicious 
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wiciqus inclinations, of which, he was a long time 
the ſlave : theſe are ſtrong, he is feeble. The firſt 
aſſault is furious. Moſes is the virtue which ani- 
mates him. The ſinner at laſt, breaks through a 
ſea of difficulties, and although it requires more 
perſeverance in ſome to compleat the good work, 
than in others, he ultimately obtains the ſatisfac- 
tion, of ſeeing all his paſſions drowned. He gains 
footing on the oppofite ſhore; and what follows? 
the fame that happened to the Hebrews, he burſts 
forth in ſongs of joy. Afterwards, in purſuing his 
road to the Land of Promife, he is now and then 
upon the way, affaulted by enemies, rhat is, by 
ſome temptations; but they are overcome, as Moſes . 
overcume the Amalekites, by lifting the hands to 
Heaven, under which figure is implied the force 
and efficacy of prayer. Sometimes he alſo meets 
with bitter waters, that is to ſay tribulations, but a 
miraculous wood ſweetens them; for the croſs, or 
paſſion of our Saviour, makes them palatable. 
From Mara or Marath, a place whoſe name is ufed 
ta expreſs bitterneſs, on account of its. nauſeous 
Waters, he makes the tranſition to Elim, a ſitua- 
8s which | is both Pleaſant and e 


XXV. Thus it ſacceeds wk the ſinner, who, 
ſugitive from vice, puts himſelf under the divine 
protection, which never fails thoſe wha ſolicit it; 
but to be uniform to what I propaſed, it will * 
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de neceſſary, to conſider virtue in its natural tate; : 
and abſtracted from the extraordinary Wow; WR 


.> 


which 1 it! is afliſted i rt e ORs 


e. VI. 


XXV1. The fopcrlative. Mount of Virtue is 
formed the reverſe of all other mountains: In the 
material mountains, the ſkirts are pleaſant, and the 
tops all aſperity; therefore, inaſcending them, the 
pleaſant part diminiſhes, and the dreary part aug- 
ments. On the contrary, the ſkirts of the Mount 
of Virtue are diſguſting, and the eminence grate- 
ful. He who would arrive at it, muſt expect at 
firſt ſetting out, to meer with nothing but rocks, 
thorns, and thickets, but as he advances in his 


courſe, the aſperity diminiſhes, and he begins to 
diſcover the pleaſant part; and at length, on ar- 
riving at the top, he ſees nothing but beautiful 
flowers, regaling plants, and cryſtal fountains. 


XXVII. The firſt paſſages, are exceſſively labo- 
rious and ſlippery : per inſidias iter eft, formaſque 


| ferarum; he is courted by the ſongs of the ſyrens, 
from the ſea of the world; he is terrified in ſome 


parts of the mountain, by the roaring of lions. He 


caſts a wiſhful look on the ſmooth ſurface of 


the valley, and he contemplates with dread the 
top of the e to Which he aſpires. Freed 
e from 
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VIA TUR AND VIC 49 
from the priſon of fin, ſtill, in his paſſions he 
wears his fetters, the weight of which, together 
Vith the difficulty of the road, render his progreſs 


the ſoft murmurs of his criminal pleaſures, which 
accoſt him as they did St. Auſtin, and ſay, is it 
poſſible that you can abandon us? Dimittis de nos: 


yourſelf from us for ever? Et a momento iſto non 
erimus tecum ultra in æternum. He however pro- 
ceeds on, though a little dejected, and now and 


to ſtumble; but now he begins to find the path 
leſs difficult, and the clamours of earthly delights 
make leſs impreſſion on him, becauſe he hears 
them at a greater diſtance. Juſt ſo St. Auſtin 
experienced it: Et audiebam eas jam longe minus 
quam dimidias, veluti a dorſo muſitantes. Having 
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then tke force of his antient habits cauſes him 
to think of the pleaſures he has enjoyed, and 
the difficulty of forſaking them, the ſtroke is ſo 
feeble, that it makes no impreſſion: Cum diceret 
mihi conſuetudo violenta, putaſne ſine iſtis poteris ? 
ſed j 105 vepidiſ Jiniè hoc dicebat. 


part of the mountain, where he beholds a 
beautiful, and an agreeable plain. The ſweat 


ſlow and toilſome. He hears juſt behind him, 
is it poſſible you can take your leave and abſent 
then meets a rub in the way, which cauſes him 


gone a little further, he begins to diſcover the 
road plain and ſmooth, and although now and 


XXVIII. He arrives at laſt, at the ſuperior 
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and tears with which he watered the Miirts, he 


finds have fertilized the ſummit; for here he 


obtains an abundant harveſt, far exceeding what 
is produced from cultivation and prolix labour. 
This is hid from the eyes of the world, who, in- 
ſtead of conſidering him as enjoying a happy re- 
tirement at the top of the mountain, conclude, 
he is placed in an almoſt inacceſſible and ardu- 
ous ſtation. They think he cannot enjoy an 
inſtant of repoſe, imagining the ſituation he inha- 


bits, to be a field, where the elements engage 


with the utmoſt fury, and where the tempeſts 
rage with the greateſt force and rigour. But 
it fares with him, as with one who ſcales the 


height of Olympus, who afterwards enjoys a 
climate of uninterrupted ſerenity, where the air 


is not diſturbed with the moſt flight agitation, 
and where the tranquillity is ſo tranſcendent, that 
characters written in aſhes expoſed to the open 
air will continue legible for years together. 


There you always look down upon the clouds, and 
the fulminations burſt on the ſkirts, without ever 


incommoding the eminence. At the ſame time, 
thoſe who dwell in the neighbouring vales, con- 
clude, if information or experience has not unde- 


ceived them, that it is ever obſcured by gather- 


ings, and continually ſcorched by the rays of 
n, 
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XXIX. Juſt ſo the difficulties. of life, and the 
ſtorms of fortune, fall on thoſe who inhabit the 


humble vallies of the world, but not upon him 
who has aſcended the Mount of God ; the fat 
mountain, as David calls it, But with all this, 


ſickneſs, grief, loſs of goods, perſecution, i igno- 
miny, and other calamities, are they not common 
to the juſt, and to the unjuſt? and are they not 
in ſome degree acquired by the firſt, by ſilence, 
retirement, watching, prayer, diſcipline, faſting, 


and other penalties! It is all true, but theſe are 
elouds that are ſeen at a diſtance, and only ap- 
pear on the ſides of Olympus, but never riſe to 
the top; that is, they never attain the power of 
| inquieting the ſublime part of the ſoul, 


Wy  » ft Jo not Wen inflemane chat juſt men 
are inſenſible, for this would ſavour of the ex- 
travagance of the Stoics, who pretend, that in 
the workſhops of virtue you may transform men 


to marble. The virtuous have their ſufferings, 


but they don't fit ſo heavy on them, as they do 
on the delinquents, and the inquietudes which 


they both experience are felt by the delin- 


quents in their full vigour; by the virtuous only 
partially. You may diſtinguiſh the ſpirit of the 
juſt man and the ſinner, as you would the ele- 
ments of air and earth. The earth in all its 


Tegions, is expoſed to the injuries of the other 
E 2 elements. 
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elements. The inferior portion of the air only 
is ſo expoſed ; which is the theatre of yapours 
and exhalations; but the ſenſible alterations, do 


not reach what is called the ſuperior region of 


the air. There the temperature is obſerved to 
be always equal, there the Heavens are diſplayed 


in a conſtant ſerenity, and there is always en- 
joyed an atmoſphere, cryſtalline and pure, 


SECT. MI. 


XXXI. But let us ſerutinize with the greateſt 


exactneſs, the temporal conveniences of virtue. 
Health, honour, and property, which eſſentially 


eontribute to temporal felicity, are of great im- 
portance in this matter, if the whole of it does 
not conſiſt in the enjoyment of them; and conſi- 


dered with reſpect to theſe contingents, the virtu- 
ous man has much the advantage of the vicious one. 
No one is ignorant, that honour is the legitimate 
offspring of virtue; for which reaſon the Romans, 
when they built them, joined the temples together, 
that were appropriated to the adoration of thoſe 


endowments, which they worſhiped as deities ; {6 


that the only way by which you could enter the 
Temple of Honour, was through the Temple of 
Vi rtue. Fhe very people who ſhun the practice of | 
virtue, eſteem and reverence it; and the bleſſings 


of health and long life, on account of the regu- 


larity 
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larity with which he lives, are more likely to be 
attained by the virtuous man, than by the vicious 
one, who, by his debaucheries, ruins his health, 
and curtails his exiſtence. Property finds a good 
ſteward in the ceconomy of virtue, who takes care 
of and preſerves it, by avoiding ſuperfluities. So- 
lomon expreſſed the whole, when he ſaid, that 
the obedient to the divine mandates held long 
life in one hand, and in the other honour and 
property: Longitudo dierum in dextra ejus; & in 


ſiniſtra illius, divitiæ & gloria. (Prov. 3.) Now, 


even ſuppoſing the juſt man to enjoy no other ad- 
vantages over the vicious one, is not his nnn 


nach to be FT; 1x15 8310 e091 


XXXII. Bot it bus aches: The | abi; 
and ſweetneſs, which is adminiſtered to the ſoul 
by a good conſcience, places in a very eminent de- 
gree, the fortune af the juſt, ſuperior to that of 
the finner, This is a bleſſing of little bulk, but 
of great value : a precious ſtone, which, within 
{mall dimenſions, contains great and richqualities, 


The conſcience is the mirror of the foul, and it 


happens to the juſt man, and to the ſinner, when 
they look in the glaſs, as it happens to the hand- 
ſome, and the ugly woman, when they view them- 
{elves in the cryſtal ; the handſome is pleaſed, be 
cauſe ſhe ſees perfections the other is ſad, be- 
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Saule ſhe obſerves nothing but blemiſhes. The 


$4 VIRTUE AND VICE, 
condition of the finner is even worſe than that of 
the ugly woman, for ſhe, if ſhe pleaſes, may run 
from the glaſs, but the finner cannot do this ; for 
although he ſhould not preſent himſelf before the 
mirror, the mirror will preſent itſelf before him, 
and the underſtanding cannot ſhut its eyes, when 
the memory preſents to it the images of a man's 
evil deeds. In that ſtate, the ſinner is filled with 
horror inſtead of delight, for his deſire forſakes 
him, and the blemiſh remains by itſelf. In addition 
to this, the ſinner at ſuch a conjuncture, is made 
unhappy by the reflection, that his infamies may 
be laid open to the world ; at this thought, the in- 
evitable torture of ſhame, and the puniſhment of 
the law, terrify him by turns. The juſt man, on 
the contrary, has nothing to fear. If he hides his 
actions from the world, it is not from the dread of 
their being obſerved, but to avoid the hazard of 
their being applauded. He contemplates them 
alone, and if he is ſo happy as to find that they are 
all good, he receives that pure pleaſure, which 
the ſacred Chronologer, even in God himſelf, paints 
as an accidental glory: Vidiz Deus euntla 94 fer 
cerat, & erant vald? bong. ' 145 


« Þ ; 


XXIII. The Aerenes between the ju and 
the unjuſt man, is not leſs, when fortune in diſ- 
guſt ſheds its reverſes, or heaven is ſevere by viſit- 
ing him with tribulations. The ſinner loſes his 
n : Property, | 
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property, his beloved woman dies, he receives an 
injury from ſomebody, which it is out of his 
power to revenge. What relief does he find? 
None : he raves, he ſtorms, he burns; he neither 
eats, drinks, nor reſts ; his ſymptoms are worſe 
- than the diſeaſe, and ſometimes ſo violent, as to 
oblige him to take to his bed, and deprive him of 
life; and his paſſions often riſe to ſuch a degree of 
ferocity, as to excite him to lay violent hands on 
- himſelf. On the contrary, the firſt thing the juſt. 
man does, under fimilar circumſtances, is to lift his 
eyes to Heaven; and whether he conſiders the tri- 
ulation as a juſt puniſhment for ſome crime he 
has been guilty of, or as a viſitation for the exer- 
ciſe of his patience, he truſts, it will all turn out 

for his benefit; he knows the ſtroke comes from a 
friendly hand, and he knows alſo, that for his own 
good he is wounded ; he not only is reconciled, 
but kiſſes the-rod. Thus you ſee, by an admi- 
rable metamorphoſe, his heavineſs is converted 
to ſatisfaction; and that what is poiſon to a wicked 
man, becomes balſam to a juſt one: for, Diligen- 
tibus Deum omnia co-operantur in bonum, 


XXXIV. Who, upon a view of what we have 
enumerated and urged on this head, will not be 
convinced, that even in this life, the lot of the 
juſt man is incomparably better than that of the 
vicious one; that tranquillity and temporal conve- 


EIA nience, 
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nience, are only to be met with in the paths ot 
virtue, and that the field of vice, under the delu- 


| five appearance of flowers, produces nothing but 


thorns: 4 


XXXV. There now remains but one argument 
for me to ſolve, and that is taken from the words 


of Chriſt in St. Matthew, where our great Maſter 
aſſures us, the road is broad, that 1s, eaſy, which 


leads to perdition; ; and that the path is narrow, 
that i ig, P which leads to life immortal. 


© 


XXXVI. 1 ſay then, that before we proceed 


| further, i it will be proper to reconcile this text 


with. the one before quoted, where our Saviour 
invites ſinners to purſue the paths of virtue, and 
propounds to them relief and eaſe, upon a ſuppo- 
ſition, that they are crippled and Tone down by 
the weight of ſin: Venite ad me, omnes qui laboratis, 


xc. and it is alſo neceſſary, to compound this with 


that ſweet expreſſion, uſed in another place,when 


he intimates to us, that his yoke is eaſy, and bis 
burden light; ; and we ſhould likewiſe harmonlze 


with it, what David teaches us alſo, which is, 
that the road of the divine precepts is broad, and 
that the precepts themſelves are ſo likewiſe; 


Latum mandatum tuum nimig. In fine, this text 
ſhould be underſtood in a ſenſe, that is not 787 
pugnant to reaſon, or experience. 


| XXXVIL The 
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XXXVI. The ane is pr if we fax, that 
grace reconciles and ſoftens, that which is hard 
and difficult to nature; and the ſame yoke, which 
is heavy to be borne by mere natural powers, is 
made light, when the divine aid concurs and lends , 
its aſſiſtance. And this is the manner, in which 
the fathers commonly reconcile thoſe texts, | 


XXXVIIL. It may alſo be ſaid, by way of an- 
ſwer, that the Redeemer ſpeaks only « of the firſt 
paſſages or entrance into the one and the other 
path, ſo that the path of virtue, at its entrance, is 


toilſome and laborious, but afterwards becomes 
| eaſy ; on the contrary, the path of vice is eaſy at 


the beginning, and toilſome at the end. The con- 


text gives reaſon for this conſtruction, for Chriſt, 


when he is exciting men to purſue the paths of 
virtue, deſcribes all the difficulty as placed at the 
firſt paſſages : Intrare per anguſtam portam, ſays 
St. Matthew, which according to St. Luke, is, 


| Contendite intrare per anguſtam portam; which a: 


mounts to the ſame thing, as if he had faid, in 
the entrance lies all the difficulty ; therefore ake 
courage, preſs forward, fight, contendite : to gon- 


quer the obſtruction, which you find in the nar- 
rownels of the door, | 


XXXIX. 80 it is, that this door is ; exceeding 
ſtrait, and the newly converted is preſſed by the 
* 
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i power of its hinges, that the ill habits he has im- 
bibed may be ſqueezed out, and not only the ſkin 
is grazed by the preſſure, but ſometimes pieces of 
fleſh” alſo are torn off, and left in the entrance, 
But the difficulty of this tranſit once conquered, 
the way by little and little grows wider, till at 
laſt, it is Extended te to a 25 and a ſpacious 


= 


A bie campos æther, & lumine veſtit, 8 
| "Surgery, a W ſua * morunt. 


XI. The path of vice is very differently TR 
ed, and may be compared to a paſlage or cave, 
which, according to the naturaliſts,is fabricated as 
a place of fafe retreat by the Rat of India. This 
ſagacious animal, knowing the enmity the dragon 
1 bears him, and knowing alſo the inſufficiency of 
1 his own ſtrength to reſiſt him, not only defends 
W | himſelf, but conquers his enemy by the following 
ſtratagem. He makes two entrances to his cave, 
the one ſmall and proportioned to the bulk of his 
own body, the other wider at the ſurface, bur 
which he draws narrower by degrees, till towards 
5 the other end it is but juſt wide enough to admit 
h ol his paſſing through. The uſe of this place is 
il as follows: When the little animal finds himſelf 
}: _ purſued by that voracious beaſt, he flies to his 
1 Fave, which he. enters at the wide mouth, not 
in| . doubting 
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doubting but the dragon will follow kim, who 
eager for his prey, the large aperture being ſuf. 
ficiently wide to admit his whole body, Plunges 
in, but as it inſenſibly becomes narrower and nar» 
rower, the dragon, who preſſes violently on, finds. 
himſelf in the end ſo ſtraitened, as not to be able 
either to retreat, or advance ; the rat, as ſoon as 
he perceives this, ſallies out of the narrow paſ- 
ſage, and in the rear of the dragon, entering the 
wide one, revenges himſelf upon him much at his 
leiſure, converting him into a regale for his ap- 
Petite, and food for his reſentment, 


XII. The ſtratagem of this little animal exactly 
reſembles that which the devil practiſes upon 
men, He diſplays to him the road of vice, very 
broad and commodious at the entrance the un- 
happy man, lured by this appearance, enters 
without ſuſpicion, and in the conſequence be- 
comes a prey to his criminal pteaſures. The road, 
by little and little, grows narrower ; one care op- 
preſſes him on one fide, and another on the other; 
ſickneſs and old age, which are very nearly allied 
together, come on; his limbs begin to contract, and 
the uſe of them to forſake him; fear, ſolicitude, 
grief and heavineſs, preſs upon him more and more 
every day, till he is put in ſuch a ſtrait, that even 
the ſoul with its ſpiritual nature is unable to ru- 
Ainate or reflect on: ; by this N the 9 
/ In 
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_ in the end, arrives at the ſummit of anguiſh, and 
| | at that unhappy ſtation, from whence it is impoſ- 
1 fible to recede, ubi nulla eff redemptio, and where 
1 he will be eternally food for that ravenous ſer- 
pent, whoſe voracity and thirſt of blood is never 
ſatiated 1 Mors depaſcet eos; which Cardinal Hugo | 
expounds, 8 depaſcet cos. 


XIII. This remarkable difference and oppo- 
fition between virtue and vice, was not hid from 
the antients, for the light of dana reaſon was 
ſufficient to acquire this knowledge ; ; and Virgil 
has painted beautifully, the diſt inction between the 
x one and the other path, in the following verſes; 
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Nan via virtutis dextrum peti t ardua alles 
a Daene aditum primum ſpectantibus Mert. 
Seed requiem præbet fe N in vertice ſummo. 
' Molle oftentat iter via lata; ſed ultima meta 
by: Precipital captos, volvitque per ardua ſaxa, 
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Exalted and Humble F ren 


Pros: were blind Welte who feigned 
1 Fortune to be blindzand'; they were unjuſt, 
+ who accuſed her of partiality. This error is cor- 
rected by religion, when it teaches us, that what 
is meant by the word Fortune, is nothing elſe but 
the Divine Providence, which is all eyes, and pro- 
ceeds in every thing from the juſteſt motives. But 


although the error is corrected in the eſſential, the 


deception i is not ſo effectually diſpelled, but there 
is ſtill left remaining, a faint appearance of the 
principle. The complainers of fortune, compute 


the inequality of men's lots, according to the 
greater or leſs parade and figure which they make 


among their fellow creatures; and ſeeing chat in 


a great meaſure, this inequality is not proportion- 


ed to men's merits, the wicked attribute it to the 


chimerical force of accident, the idolators to the 
caprice of a blind deity, and the true believers to 


the diſpoſing will of 0 W Providence. 


1. Theſe laſt conclude well, bur they ſuppoſe 


ill, for thus i it is; the N wheel of Fortune, 


and 


- —— —  —— — Cw 
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and all its movements, are directed by a divine 
hand; and the raiſing up ſome, and caſting down 
others, is ſo ordered and regulated, with the moſt 
' wiſe deſign. It is alſo certain (and this reflection is 
of infinite importance) that with reſpect to many | 
ve ſee but one half of the wheel's turning, the re 
mainder of its circuit being reſerved for comple- | 
tion in the other world. We obſerve, that Fot- 
tune raiſes ſome, and never lowers them, and that 
it caſts down others, without ever raiſing them. 
What is this? Nothing more, than that Providence 
in this mortal life, gives the wheel bur half a turn; 
| the round is concluded in the other hemiſphere ; 5 
ſo that thoſe who riſe here, go down there, and 
thoſe who. deſcend here, are there mounted up. 
This is the moſt ordinary courſe, although a 
is no rule without an exception. 


* * 
5 N 
7 


SECT. IL 
III. But ſuppoſing what I have juſt premiſed is 
admitted, notwithſtanding all the ſolutions and 
precautions we can advert to, a ſerious and per: | 
nicious deceit continues to impoſe on, and in fome | 
ſort, govern the world, which is derived, as I have 
already obſerved, from thoſe who conclude well, 
but ſuppoſe badly. In the diſtribution they make 
of happy, and unhappy people, they ſuppoſe an 
inequality, which in reality does not exiſt, nor is 


it 
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it to be found in the fortunes of men, He who 
- occupies poſts of dignity, he who inhabits a mag- 
nificent palace, he who poſſeſſes great riches, and 
much more he whoſe temples are adorned with a 
crown, is reputed the happieſt of men. On the 
contrary, he who beneath an humble roof, ſcarce 
known to the world, who to ſubſiſt and enable him 
to live, has no more than is abſolutely neceſſary, 
is conſidered as unhappy. At leaſt, the fortune 
of this laſt, is judged to be as much inſerior to 
that of the other, as alittle fountain is to the whole 
ſtock of waters contained in the Nile. 


IV. Very different was the ſentiment of the 
oracle of Delphi, who, when he was aſked by 
Gyges King of Lydia, who was the happieſt man 
in the world? replied, © Agalus Pſophidius, the 
poſſeſſor of a little eſtate, in a confined corner of 
Arcadia, 1s the moſt happy man who inhabits the 
globe.” The King, who expected to be told that 
bimſelf was the happieſt man, remained equally 
confounded and ſurprized. 
v. Agathocles was a monſter of Fortune; from 
being the ſon of a poor potter of the City of 
Regio, he roſe to be ſovereign of Sicily, with all 
which, U believe, that by comparing his fortune 
with that of Carcinus his father, we ſhall find 
that the father was the more N man of the 
N two. 
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two. It is certain, he did not live in that con- 


tinual uneaſineſs, which agitated the whole life of 


Agathocles, nor did he ſuffer any grief ſo intenſe, 


or of ſo long duratiox, as that of Agathocles, 
which was occaſioned dy the death of his ſons, who 


| were barbarouſly . by his own n 


VI. Pliny, i in bh feventh Book, PIO of 


thoſe Romans, who, in ſome inſtances, were the 
moſt remarkable favourites of Fortune, ſuch as the 
dictator Scylla, the two Metellus's, and Octavius 


Auguſtus, points out at the ſame time, ſo many 
 Equnterpoiſes to their good luck, as to leave it 


doubtful, whether the ſcale of their W or 
of their proſperity preponderated. N 


Vll. The labour would be inflaite, if, bk turt- 


ing over hiſtory, you was to inſtance all thoſe, to 
whom the hand of fortune, has alternately dealt 
the moſt cruel blows, and adtniniſtered the moſt 
tender gratifications; nor would ſuch an enquiry 


be of any avail to our purpoſe, becauſe every one 
will readily grant, there is no aſylum in this world, 


to protect us from the rigours of fate; nor is there 
any privilege annexed to high dignity, which ex- 
empts it from the juriſdiction of misfortune. The 
| beſt method then is, to weigh the one and the 
other fortune, the exalted and the humble, and 
eſtimate mem, according to what i in their common 
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and ordinary ſtate, they are found to contain in 


themſelves; abſtracted from any . e ac- 
8 cither f. favourable or — 


\ 


8 Or. ut 


. # I { 18 


VIII. 1 fan then, has b "PR 0 
the; to its intrinſic value, if ir does not exceed, is 
at leaſt equal to the exalted. In order to give at 
once a clear and a ſolid proof of this fact, which 
may ſeem a myſtery, it ſhould be underſtood as a 
certain truth, that riches do not conſtitute happi- 
neſs in men, in proportion to their material mag- 


nitude, but in proportion to what is enjoyed of 


them, either with reſpe& to convenience, or the 


pleaſure they occafion. What is a rich man the 


better, for having bis table covered with a va- 
riety of delicate eatables, if he has loſt his appe- 
tite with all his dainties, he cannot be ſaid to 
regale himſelf; and it fares much better in point 
of gratification with a poor man, who eats of a 


coarſe diſh, if his palate embraces i it with e ear- 


veſtneſa. | 


IX. The W of reliſh with: 80 to 
Cod, may be applied to all our other ſenſes and 
faculties with reſpe& to their objects; for let 
theſe be gratified and delighted to whatever de- 
gree you can ſuppoſe, the pleaſure produced in 
every individual, will tally with the diſpoſition of 
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the organ; and therefore, the greater or leffer 
degree: of felicity of the ſubject, in the uſe of 


— 


— 2 S 4 


6 ts PIT „ 
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turn aſide from him more vexations, than is af- 
forded to, and diverted from a poor man with 
bis ſcanty means; and you will conclude, thoſe 


— ———— ͤ — . — x OOO» ru 


cia; fo that from the outſide, although the doors 


thoſe objects, ſhould be meaſured, not by the 
entative magnitude which is contained in them, 
but by the delight they afford. This being the 
caſe, you will find, that vaſt riches do not fur- 
niſh to an opulent man greater enjoyments, nor 


are not more happy than theſe, and that conſe- 
We the e wa deb are POT. 


X. * bow are we to 1 . bearts, as | 
Wa in the breaſts of perſons in the one 
and the other ſtate? Nothing is more eaſy. Nero 
erected a temple to Fortune, which he built with 
tranſparent ſtones, found in his days in Capado- 


were ſhut, you could ſee all that paſſed within the 
temple. And nature has fo made mankind, that 
from without, you may diſcern their good or bad 
interidr ſituation, their looks for this purpoſe 
ſapplying the uſe of tranſparent ſtones, and their 
lips expreſſing their pleaſures and vexations. 
Obſerve, ſays Seneca, (Epiſt. 80.) through the 3 
cryſtal of their countenances, the receſſes of Ml 
the boſoms of the rich and the poor: compara 3 
inter ſe Pauperun: & divitun vultus, and you will 
mot 
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moll frequently find the laſt more chearful than 


the firſt: ſepius pauper, & fidelids ridet. In this 
inſtance; he gives the preference to the condition 
of the poor; in other reſpects, he ſuppoſes the 
benefits of both ſtations to be equal: obſerve, 


ſays He, the greateſt part of the poor people, and 


you will find, that they are in no reſpect more 
fad or oppreſſed than the rich: primum aſpice 
huanto major pars fit pauperum, quos nibilo nota- 
bis triſtiores, fulicitioreſque Solna. (In conſolat. 
ad Helviam:) 


Xl Saint Auſtin found great PE from a 


reflection he made, upon ſeeing a Mendicant. 


Friar go through a village in the ſtate of Milan, 


to all appearance quite chearful and happy. He 


compared his own fortune with that of the poor 
man, and found, that he was joyous, and himſelf. 


oppreſſed; that he was free from apprehenſions, 
and himiſelf full of rercors: Et cert? ille Letaba- 
tur, ego anxius eram ; ſecurus ille, ego trepidus; 
and from thence he concluded, the fortune of 


that Mendicant was much better than his own : 
 Nimirum quippe ille e erat. e lib. 6. 
* 9 


XII. This is viewing things according to what 
they are in their own nature. To eſtimate the 
felicity of any man, you ſhould not conſider the 


1 1 he poſſeſſes, but the enjoyment he receives 
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from the poſſeſſion of them. Although the rich 
man always fits down to a ſplendid banquet, a 
il poor man regales bimſelf better than him, if, as 
Wi is moſt commonly the caſe; be knows better 
'l ' what he cats, No man witl fay, that the. exiſt- 
ence of riches without their uſe ; is of any value. 
It is neceſſary, i in order to reliſh their ſweets, that 
you ſhould expend them. They are a good of 
ſuch a nature, that they can only be enjoyed when 


e 


1 ö you part with them, He who keeps his gold in 
| | | | a cheſt may receive ſome ſatisfaction in contem- 1 
| ll plating, that he has it at his command, but that 


9 is much inferior to the inevitable chagrin, which 
1 attends his continual care and anxiety. Horace 
1 ſung wiſely, who held, that convenience conſiſted 
"I more in the want, than in the poſſeſſion of ſuch 
1 goods, as their concern for the preſervation of 
Ih kept people in conſtant alarms and terrors night 
1 and day, for fear a thief ſhould break in and 


ſteal them, an unfaithful ſervant ra them, 
or a fire conſume them. . 


An vigilare metu exanimen, noefaue FM 

Formidare males fures, incendia, fervos 

Ne te.compilent fugientes, hoc juvat? Horum 

Semper ego optarim pauperimus ee bonorum. 
Lib. 1, 5 5 I. 


G XI. Quickſilver icons: PAN tremors 
to him who works it in the mines; gold and ſilver, 


to him who keeps and turns s them over in a chefl. 
There 
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There is no doubt, but the pleaſure of finding 
himſelf rich is greateſt in a covetous man, but 
his care and anxiety are exceſſive in proportion 
to it. Beſides this, he is not ſo much gratified by 
the goods he enjoys, as he is made uneaſy by 
the deſire of poſſeſſing thoſe he is not maſter of. 
There is always in his heart an immenſe vacuum, 
as obnoxious to his avarice, as a vacuum in all 
bodies is to nature, and his thirſt is of the drop- 


ſical kind, ſo that the r more he drinks, the more 
he craves. 


XXV. Upon a ſuppoſition then, that inſtead of 
convenience, there is evil and vexation in the 
mere poſſeſſion of riches, let us proceed to take 
a Res of the benefits that may reſult from their 
uſe. And firſt, riches to a very large amount, 
are exceedingly ſuperfluous for furniſhing the 
accommodations of life. If a man, poſſeſſed of 
a few thouſands of crowns, can find ſufficient to 
| purchaſe all that can be reaſonably defired, of 
what uſe are millions? To what purpoſe ſhould 
he who finds water ſufficient for all his occafions 
in a little fountain, bring a river into his houſe? 
He would acquire nothing by ſuch an act, bur 
the hatred and indignation of thoſe, who ſee, 
that without utility to himſelf, a man monopo- 
lizes a ſtock of water, ſufficient to accommodate 
a whole town; by doing which, he expoſes him- 
ſelf to the malicious defigns that a wicked and 
F 3 - perverſe 
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70 EXALTED AND HUMBLE SORTUNY, 
perverſe perſon may form to take away his life, 
in hopes that by perpetrating the fatal deed, he 


might become maſter of his property; and it is 
certain, that many perſons from ſuch a motive 
only, have fallen victims to the knife or to poi- 
ſon; ſo that an exceſs of doubloons to the owner, 


are rather things of weight, than things of worth. 


I mean, that inſtead of a convenience, they are 
dangerous, and an evil of life, 

XV. But though they are not neceſſary to fur- 
niſh the reaſonable accommodations of life, they 


may be ſerviceable to purchaſe the pleaſures of 


it. Upon this head mpch may be ſaid. The 


natural deſires of the greateſt part of mankind, 


are fixed upon ſuch objects, that with a moderate 


Income, they are able to ſatisfy all their real 


wants. 


Meat and drink that might be ſtiled re- 


galing, the diverſion of hunting, and frequent 
amuſement at play, may be all attained with a 
Moderate portion 'of thouſands. 
vantage are immenſe riches to him, whoſe whole 
delight is centered in the cup and the diſh, if he 


Of what ad- 


cannot eat or drink more than the proportion of 


a ſingle man; and if, urged by his gluttony, he 
ſtrives to cram down as much as would ſerve two, 


he would ſoon deſtroy his health, and not be 
able to eat à ſufficient quantity to ſatisfy half a 
man. A perſon f pending his ſubſtance, in diver- 
ſions chat are not ſuited to his genius“ or inclina- 


tion, 
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tion, is throwing, it away intirely. The ſweet- 
neſs or ſoothing of muſic, is allowed to be the 
greateſt enchantment exiſting in the world, but 


what charms has it to him who wants an ear, or 


cannot reliſh it? The vaſſals of Antæus, an an- 
cient King of Scythia, having taken Vſmenias, 
the famous Theban muſician, a priſoner in war, 


preſented him to their, maſter as a prize of great 


value. Anteus after hearing him awhile, declar- 
ed, that the neighing of his horſe ſounded bet- 
tet to him than all the fine tones of Yſmenias. 
Nor ſhould we underſtand, that the want of mu- 
ſical feeling is confined to one fingle barbarous 
genius, for not only the tigers fly from the lyre, 


but many cultivated ſpirits are deaf as adders to 
the charms of muſic. It is told of Juſtus Lipſius, 
that he abhorred muſic, and that his whole de- 


light was in flowers and dogs. Many men are 
inſenfible of the recreation afforded by harmony; 
and thoſe who are not, for the moſt part con- 
tent themſelves with a coarſe ſort of muſic, which 
may be had at a cheap rate, and often for no- 
thing. The remarks we have made on muſic, 
may be applied generally to all other kinds of 
amuſement. How many are there, who cannot 
endure ſo much as to be in company with, or to 
converſe with women! Flowers, which are the 


moſt beautiful production of nature, and with 


which the fields are cloathed with more ſplendor 


and gaiety thay Solomon in all his glory, to ſome 
F 4 people 
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72 - EXALTED AND HUMBLE FORTUNE. 
people are not only ungtateful, but noxious alſo. 
There have been thoſe, ' who the fragrancy of a 
roſe has cauſed to fall imo a fainting fit. Car- 
dinal Esfrondati, in his Curſo Philoſophica, re- 
lates of another Cardinal, that during the whole 
time of the ſpring, he kept a watch at the door, 
to prevent a roſe being brought into his houſe. 
Spacious gardens afford but a ſlender delight to 
abundance of men, and to many, not even that 
lender one; beſides this, in time, it becomes a 


— — 


fickening amuſement, which with regard to the 


gardens of others may be removed, but not with 
regard io a man's own ; for that being always in 
_ ow he-cdmes at aſks to Leuch eee of it. 


8 E g %, . 


XVI. Thus with reſpect to many individuals, 
all that is attracting is comprehended in objects 
of little value. It is true however, that it you 
could collect all theſe into one heap, they would 


amount to ſomething confiderable. But to what 
end ſhould people endeavour this? J am ſure 1 


den't know, nor many times they themſelves nei- 
ther. What paſſed between Pyrrhus, King of 
Albania, and his wiſe friend and counſellor Ci- 
neus, is pleaſant, and applicable to this matter. 
Cineus ſaid to that prince in a converſation be- 
tween them, the ſubject of which was Pyrrhus's 
nee invalion of the Romans; © Truly, Sir, the 


undertaking 


GY WE 
"4.58 
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undertaking is difficult, for we ſhall have to do 
with a martial, and a powerful people; but ſup- 
poling the fucceſs of our arms to be ſo great, as 
that we ſhould ſubdue the Romans, what fruit 
Mall we reap by the conqueſt?” © Are you at a hs 
to find out that, anſwered Pyrrhus ? Shall not we 
make ourſelves maſters of all Italy? And what 

ſhall we do afterwards; replied Cinens ? Pyrrhus 
anſwered, We will conquer Sicily, which is in the 
neighbourhood, and may be eaſily ſubdued,” «« That 
will be a great thing, ſaid Cimens; but when that's 
done, ſhall we put an end to the war?” Pyrrhus, 
who had not yet penetrated the drift of Cineus 
in aſking all theſe queſtions, anſwered, © By no 
means; after conquering Sicily, we will proceed 
to Africa, and poſſeſs ourſelves of Carthage, and 
the adjacent kingdoms.” © You are clear, ſaid Ci- 
neus, that the Gods will indulge you with all 
this good fortune; but when this is done, what 
are we to employ ourſelves about next? We will 
| return, ſaid Pyrrhus, to our own country, cloathed 
with immenſe power, and we will conquer all the 

Empire of Greece.” * Having conquered Greece, 
replied Cineus, what are we to do then ?” When 
this is compleated, anfwered Pyrrhus, we will 

paſs the remainder of our lives in ſoft and ſub - 
lime indotence, without thinking of any thing 

but banquets, and feſtive ſociety.“ Here Cineus, 
who had without the King's being aware of him, 
entangled him in che net, ſaid laughingly; © But 
1 pray 


* 
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pray Sir, what ſhould hinder us from beginning 
to enjoy all this happineſs at this inſtant of time? 
Is not the kingdom you are poſſeſſed of ſuffi- 
cient to furniſh you banquets, and every other 
kind of regale : ? To what end then, ſhould you 
conquer provinces and croſs ſeas, waſting your 
health, and expoſing your life to the rage of 
e and fury of battles . 


XVII. This reaſoning, which is taken almoſt 
literally from Plutarch, is well adapted, not only 
to that ambitious Prince, but may be alſo pro- 
perly applied to an infinite number of other men; 
who accumulate riches upon riches, at the ex- 
pence of dangers and fatigues, and who, without 
knowing what they are in purſuit of, run a vici- 
ous and an erroneous courſe, in ſearch of the 
very thing they poſſeſs. The pride of Philip 
King of- Macedon, was mortified with great ad- 
dreſs by Archidamus the IIId, King of Sparta, 
whom Philip had overcome in a battle; and the 
day after wrote Archidamus a letter, full of ac- 
rogance and inſult; to which Archidamus an- 
ſwered, That if he would place himſelf in the ſun, 
he would find that his ſhadow was not a jot big» 
ger after, than it was the day before the battle, 
Thus it is, that fortune ggraudizes, but a 1ds no- 
thing to the ſtature, * 


8 ECT. 
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u E G N. 


XVIII. Thoſe, who are under the dominion of 
ambition and avarice, invert the order and nature 


of things ; placing the end in the means of at- 


raining it. They defire more, only to hoard 
more, and to have more power, merely for the 
ſake of domineering more. But how does it fare 
with ſuch people? why that they are always 
unhappy ; becauſe the hunger and thirſt of their 
defires is never appeaſed, but either remains con- 


ſtantly in the ſame ſtate, or elſe Proceeds to ac- 


quire freſh augmentations. The weight of ho- 
nour and riches has the ſame effect on the hu- 


man heart, which weights have upon a clock; 


the greater they are, they cauſe the machine to 


be more violently agitated, and to move with 
greater impetuoſity. The paſſions go on to diſ- 
play a ſucceſſion of cavities, as the firſt openings 
are continued to be filled up. At firſt, the thirſt 


can be ſatisfied with a fountain; after having 


grown into a dropſy, it requires a river to ſatisfy 
it, and after having ſwallowed the river, it craves 
the ocean: Ecce abſorbebit fluvium, & non mira- 


bitur. Alexander in his firſt ſchemes of ambi- 


tion, had nothing further in view, than the de- 


ſtruction of Thebes, and the conqueſt of Thrace 


and Illyricum ; having compleated this, he took 


it into his head to ſubdue the Aſiatic Empire, 
and 
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and when be 1 was in quiet poſſeſhon of that, 
upon hearing a philoſopher ſay, there were 
more worlds, he wept with grief, becauſe that 
being the caſe, his ambition eould not be fatiat- 
ed with the conqueſt of one only ; which. cauſed 
Juvenal to ſing as follows: 


Uuaus Pelles juveni non ſu uf orbis, | 


XIX. Thoſe who endeavour to acquire righed 
to make uſe of them, and to employ them in plea- 
ſures, ſeem to have the advantage with reſpect to 


temporal convenience. For who can diſpute the 


happineſs of him, who being maſter of great 
riches, makes them the tributaries of his appe- 
tites? ſo the world judges, and the world de- 
ceives itſelf. The moſt able man that the world 
ever produced, and the beſt qualified to give an 
opinion iu this matter from his own experience, 
was Solomon, as there was not upon earth, a 
man who was richer, or even ſo rich, as him, 
nor did any man expend his riches with more 


prodigality to procure enjoyments; in the doing 


of which, he had this ad vantageous circumſtance 
in his favour, to wit, his great wiſdom and know- 
ledge of nature; which taught him the means 


that were the beſt adapted, and the moſt hkely 


to furniſh delight, and which was the beſt me- 
.thod, of applying objects to enchant the ſenſes: 
I ſay, hear this man's ſentiments on the ſubject, 
who himſelf confeſſes, that he had given a looſe 

10 
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to his pleaſures, and gratified them with every 
ching their voracity craved : Omnia; gue defide- 
raverunt aculi mei, non negavi eis: nec probibui 
cor meum, quin omni voluptate frueretur. And 
what did he meet with in this ſea of delights ? 
nothing but bitter waters : he found that all was 
vanity and vexation of ſpirit: : Vid in omnibus va- 
nitatem, & Mictionen animi; and he found it ſo 

to ſuch an extreme degree, as to make his life a 
f burthen to him: Idcirco teduit me vile men. 


XX. This is ien and brintent fortune; and 
fo. exalted, that the fortune of no man ever roſe 
to a more Fe degree of altitude. I aſk now, 
if the moſt miſerable man in the world can find 
his heart placed in a ſtate. of greater anguiſh, 
than when he endures: the irkſome ſenſation, of 
loathing, or being tired of his exiſtence? We 
know that Job uſed no other phraſe, to expreſs 
the profound agony which his ſingular calamity 
had brought upon him: Tadet a nam 
Vita mea, 


XXI. What Solomon ſays is infallible, "ROY 
the church. has received that book as canonical. 
But though it ſhould be confeſſed, that the truth 
of this matter is an article of faith, it alſo ap- 
Pears, myſterions : for how could ſo much bitter - 
neſs, be contained in the graxteſt delights? Solo- 
mon a not chuſe to decipher r this enigma, al- 


though 
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though his abilities would have permitted him to 
do it with the greateſt eaſe. Let us ſee if I can 
hit upon its W md 1 think I ſhall. 


4 Fa 


8 1 C f. VII. 


XXI. My firſt poſition i is, that he who ehjoys 
the moſt delights, is the man who enjoys the 
feweſt; and! might even ſay, he enjoys none at 
all; but although this is another enigma more 
puzzling than the firſt, I ſhall eaſily extricate my- 
ſelf from the difficulty of ſolving both the one 
and the other. I aſk in the firſt place, can meat 
or drink afford pleaſure or gratification to a man, 
who eats without being hungry, and drinks with- 
out being thirſty? every one will readily ac- 
knowledge, little or none; but in this manner, 
do ſuch opulent men as hold alooſe rein on their 
appetites, enjoy delectable objects. The objects 
. anticipate the deſires. Hunger does not await 
the. food, thirſt the drink, nor luſt the concupiſ- 
cence, How then? do they make uſe of that 
for which they have no inclination ? in the be- 
ginning, no; in the progreſs and the end, yes. 
The opulent man, who gives bimſelf up to Pleas 
ſure, begins very early in his courſe, to acquire 
a habit of gluttony in all his paſſions; by which 
means, in a very ſhort time, the leaſt glimpſe of de- 
fire attracts him to the object. Even though his 
er has been nt ſtifled by the- antecedent 

Fes enjoyment, 
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enjoyment, new craving ſcarce begins to revive 
in embryo, when he gives himſelf up to freſh ſa- 
tiety; and as at ſuch a criſis, concupiſcence muſt 
be very languid, the enjoyment of courſe can be. 
but inſipid. This habit, by the immenſe repeti- 
tion of acts, goes on every day, acquiring more 
and more force, till it excites men at laſt to 
drink of the forbidden liquor, when they are not 
the leaſt ſtimulated by thirſt. Here you ſee a 
man arrived at a ſtate, in which, without taſting 
pleaſure, or being able to experience gratifica- 
tion, he continues to ey bis health, and 
Aden his lifes: . 


XXIII. Bur 1 have not yet apa all the 
evil. The worſt. is, that hunger and ſatiety come 
do be Joined together. If I ſay that the rich man 
wbo is filled, is as ſenſible of hunger as the poor 
man who is really hungry; it will be thought that 
Jam propounding a new paradox, or at leaſt a 
new riddle. But this ſhall not deter me from 
ſpeaking the truth. The hungry poor man hun- 
gers after food, the hungry rich one hungers af- 
ter hunger itſelf. He who is diſtreſſed, and in 
want of what is preciſely neceſſary, craves for ali- 
ment. The glutton, who after having filled his 
belly, ſees his table covered with dainties, craves 
for an appetite. The firſt is unhappy, becanſe he 
wants what is needful for him, the other, becauſe 
is can t enjoy what he has. There is little dif- 

a ference 


- 
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ſerence in point of pain or uneaſineſs, between 
him Who is really in want of water, and him who 
see Vun 3 hens thirſt. 

«rf ft 

XIV. Thie Ger ped Sang, hl fas, 
which raiſes itſelf upon the:aſhes of another fire, 
worſt or laſt diſeaſe of cancupiſcence, or of the 
goneupiſcenoe of the ſuperior part of the ſou}, 


opprefies thoſe much. who, when they attain the 


pionacle of power, arrive at the fammir of per- 
verſeneſs; whoſe whole:purſait, has been ſeek- 
ing provocations for the appetite, dainties to feed 
their ſenſuality, and extravagant incentives to in- 
flame deſire. In looking for the exquiſite, they 
found the monſtrens. Heliogabalus went ſo far, 
as to make a banquet, all compoſed of the combs 
of cocks. Nero exerciſed his luſt, cloathed in 

the ſkins of wild beaſts, which was a habit, well 
ſuited to the character of that brute. So extrava- 
gant were the abominations of other Emperurs, 
fhat neither the coutſe of ſo many ages, nor che 

fragrance of ſuch: number of ſaints as have hved 


a 


ſince, have diſfipared ar Rome, the ſtink of the 


Primees of thoſe times. But with all their ſolici- 
tude, what did, they obtain? Nothing ; they only 


augwented the violence of a bad habit, and cauſed 


it to exert itſelf in loathing, Pleaſare in the 
mean while fled away, like the water of Tantalus, 
which, notwith ſtanding hee ſe emed to have italways 
mien we reach, his exceſſive anticipation of 
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| laying hold of it, was the occaſion of his not being 


able to obtain it. Theſe people, with all their toil, 
only acquired anxieties of mind, ſickneſs, and bo- 
dily pain. And it is worthy of remarking, that 
thoſe who gave themſelves up to gluttony and luſt, 
became melancholy, peeviſh, and diſagreeable; 
and it may be from this cauſe, that we hate rarely 
heard of a Prince, who was laſcivious and a glut- 
ton, in whom cruelty was not joined to thoſe vices. 


Some of them came to be tired of theniſelves, for 


inſtance, the ſecond Apicius, who, after gorging 
two millions and a half, deprived himſelf of life 
with a halter. What was this, but finding vanity 
and vexation of ſpirit, among the greateſt endow- 
ments of fortune? Do even the miſerably poor, 
think you, lead ſo unſavoury and one lives ? 


8 E C ＋. vim. 
XXV. Truly, 1 have now purſued the compa- 


riſon of the one and the other fortune, through 
the moſt difficult part, having drawn into the pa- 

rallel, the moſt elevated, and the moſt abaſed, 

the ſovereign ſtate, and that of beggary. I did not 


intend ſo much when began to write this chap- 
ter, but the pen took a flight without my being 


aware of it, towards the extreme of both the ex- 


tremities. So much was not neceſſary, but as it 


is done, let us ſuppoſe that we have conquered all 


Vor. I. & the 
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the difficulty at the firſt onſet; becauſe, if he who 
is under the feet of fortune, is' equal to him who 
treads the ſummit of her wheel; the reaſon is 
ſtronger, for ſuppoſing him who has no more 
than what is required to provide things that are 


preciſely neceffary, equal to the e br is 1 
wed of a princely n e 


XXVI. The reath i is, if'\ we are to . _, 
tie he is not only equal, but ſuperior. Uponaſu- 
| perficial view, the rich man appears to be better 
accommodated, and expoſed. to fewer inconve- 


niencies than the poor one, but if you ſeach to 


the bottom, you will find the reverſe. The rich 
man has great abundance, and variety of delicious 

eatables; but do they taſte more ſavoury to him, 
than his common coarſe food to the poor one? no, 


— 


nor ſo ſavoury, for the appetite with which the 


poor man ſits down to table, more than compen- 
ſates, for the advantage derived to the rich one 
by his exceſs. Of what conſequence is it to the 
-beesof Lithuania, a rude and unpleaſant country, 
that they have not ſuch beautiful and odoriferous 
flowers to gather from, as the bees of other coun- 

tries; if from their own trifling and unpleaſing 
ones, they extract the ſweeteſt and beſt- flavoured 


honey that is to be found in all Europe? The 


rich man lays himſelf down on a feather- bed, but 
does he ſleep more, or r PRE than a poor one on a 
truſs 


ways riſes chearful and Pleaſant, and that the 
other, often complains of having paſſed an uneaſy 
night. How many people flept ſweetly. on the 
bard ground, the ſame night, that king Ahaſuerus 
not being able to take reſt, was conſtrained ta 
amuſe. himſelf with reading the annals of his 
Kingdom ! | The rich defend themſelves from the 
rigours of cold, with thick walls, tapeſtry hang- 


ings, and furred garments ; but obſerve, and you 


will find, that they complain more of the intem- 


| perance of the ſeaſon, ſhut up within the walls 


of their palaces, than the ſhepherd covered with 
ſkins, on the heights of the mountain. David, 
when he was grown old, found it difficult to 
defend himſelf from the cold, with all the co- 


vering he could put on, when at the ſame time, 


many antient labourers, with half the cloathing, 
made light of the froſts. You will ſee at every 
turn, an opulent man trembling, and expreffing 
his extreme ſenſations of cold, whenever he is 


obliged to leave the fire-ſide, while at the fame | 


time, the common people are paſting chearfully 
along the ſtreet. The ſame difference is obſerve- 
able in ſummer. The rich man. is low ſpirited and 
oppreſſed with laſſitude, and ſearce ventures to go 


up ſtairs or down; while the common people, 


with alacrity and chearfulneſs, apply themſelves 
to o Whatever falls! in their way. 80 that hay 
| G 2 
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truſs of ſtraw! You ſee that the poor man, al- 
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the difficulty at the firſt onſet; becauſe, if he who 
is under the feet of fortune, is equal to him who 
treads the ſummit of her whee] ; the reaſon is 
ſtronger, for ſuppoſing him who has no more 
than what is required to provide things that are 


preciſely neceffary, equal to the n who is por 
RA of a princely fortune. 1 9 Ek 


X XVI. The wück i is, if we are to WP; Re out, 
that he is not only equal, but ſuperior. Uponaſu- 
perficial view, the rich man appears to be better 
accommodated, and expoſed, to fewer inconve- 
niencies than the poor one, but if you ſeach to 
the bottom, you will find the reverſe. The rich 
man has great abundance, and variety of delicious 
eatables; but do they taſte more ſavoury to him, 
than his common coarſe food to the poor one? no, 
nor ſo ſavoury, for the appetite with which the 
poor man ſits down to table, more than compen- 
ſates, for the advantage derived to the rich one 
by his exceſs. Of what conſequence is it to the 
bees of Lithuania, a rude and unpleaſant country, 
that they have not ſuch beautiful and odoriferous 
flowers to gather from, as the bees of other coun- 
tries; if from their own trifling and unpleaſing 
ones, they extract the ſweeteſt and beſt-flavoured 
honey that is to be found in all Europe? The 
rich man lays himſelf down on a feather-bed, but 
does he ſleep more, or r better than a poor one on a 
truſs 
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truſs of Ban You ſee that the poor man, al- 
ways riſes chearful and pleaſant, and that the 
other, often complains of having paſſed an uneaſy 
night. How many people flept ſweetly. on the 
bard ground, the ſame night, that king Ahaſuerus 
not being able to take reſt, was conſtrained to 


- amuſe himſelf with reading the annals of his 


Kingdom ! The rich defend themſelyes from the 
rigours of cold, with thick walls, tapeſtry hang- 


ings, and furred garments ;. but obſerve, and y ou 


will find, that they complain more of the intem- 
perance of the ſeaſon, ſhut up within the walls 
of their palaces, than the ſhepherd covered with 
{kins, on the heights of the mountain. David, 
when he was grown old, found it difficult to 


defend himſelf from the cold, with all the co- 


vering he could put on, when at the ſame time, 


many. antient labourers, with half the cloathing, 
made light | of the froſts. You will ſee at every 


turn, an opulent man trembling, and exprefling 
his extreme ſenſations of cold, whenever he is 


| obliged to leave the fire- ſide, while at the fame 


time, the common people are paſting chearfully 
along the ſtreet. The ſame difference is obſerve- 


able in ſummer. The rich man is low ſpirited and 


oppreſſed with laſſitude, and ſearce ventures to go 


up ſtairs or down; while the common people, 


with alacrity and chearfulneſs, apply themſelves 


to whatever falls i in their way, 80 that what 


03 4- Dio: 
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Dionyſius of Sicily, faid of the golden cloak, 
which covered the ſtatue of Jupiter, by way of 
furniſhing apretenceto plunder i it, may be applied 
to the riches of opulent people; which was, that 
a cloth cloak was better, becauſe the golden one 
ks winter, did not defend him from the cold, and 
in ſummer, it fatigued him with its weight. The 
opulent man, inhabits a capaciousantcommodious 
palace, and never contented, he is always thinking 
of enlarging or improving it, but the thought of 
his habitation being too confined, ſcarce ever oc- 
curs to a poor man in the whole courſe of a year. 


XXVII. The rich man wears fine holland, the 
poor one coarſe dowlas; but tell me, if you ever 
heard a poor man complain, that the roughneſs of 
the dowlas was unpleaſant to, or gave him bodily 
uneaſineſs. The rich man is idle, and the poor 
one at work all the day; but you will not obſerve, 
that the poor man is more ſad at his work, than 
the rich one in his ſtate of indolence; on the con- 
trary, and eſpecially if he works in company, his 
time paſſes merrily, and he goes on ſinging and 
_ chanting through the whole courſe of his labour. 
When that is over, his relaxation is not like that 
of the rich, an inſipid indolence, but ſweet repoſe, 
and in the concluſion, ſoft and uninterrupted ſleep 
recompences the labour of the day. The rich, on 
the Contraryo tas deep does not · ſit eaſy on members 

which 


4 
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which have not been exerciſed,) reſtleſsand impa- 
tient, turns a thouſand times in his bed; ſo that 
the poor man may be ſaid to work by day, and 
the rich one by night. In caſe of going a journey, 
it is true, the rich man travels either on horſeback 

or in a coach, and the poor one on foot. Not- 

withſtanding which, the rich man is more ſenſible 
of the-inclemency of the weather, and is much 
more affected by an incommodious lodging-room, 

a hard bed, and the want of refreſhment than the 

poor one ; to whom, by his being accuſtomed to 

them, ſuch things are familiar, and conſequently 

they do not make him uneaſy. I, in my journies, 

have remarked, that the lad who attended me on 

foot, ſeemed much leſs ſenſible of the difficulties 

and inconveniencies of the road, than myſelf, 

You may add to this, the dread of thieves, from 

whom the poor have nothing to fear, when the 

rich, behind the trunk of every tree they come 

near, fancy they ſee a robber. 
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XXVII. If we would weigh the Thai of 
one and the other ſtate, we ſhould attend to the 
remark of Seneca before cited: Inſpice pauperum, 
& divitum vultus. You will obſerve the poor, 
chearful in their converſation, laughing from 
their hearts at their ruſtic balls, and in all appear- 
ance truly happy: Sepius pauper, & fidelius ridet. 
= On the contrary, you will ſee the rich, even at 
| their feſtive meetings, ſcem tired and ſurfcited. 
= G 3 At 
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At leaſt, happineſs does not ſhine ſo brilliant! in 
their W as in thoſe of the 2 


XXIX. All chaſe Alipedportics ſpring "BOY 
or grow out of one general principle, which is 
this; nature left to herſelf, is contented with a 
little, but by attempting to poliſh her, you faſhion 
her into a fantaſtical lady, who craves every thing, 
and deſpiſes every thing. A human heart with 
three ventricles, in the year 1699, was preſented 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, as 
the moſt monſtrous production that had ever been 
ſeen; but morally and politically ſpeaking, it is 
a monſter we ſee every day. The human heart, 
naturally contains but two large cavities ; but if 
you fill theſe with worldly goods, a ſucceſſion of 
others will begin to open, andothers ſtill without 
end. Pleaſure and delight, are nothing to a man 
_Who does not conſider and feel them as ſuch, and 
no man conſiders. that as a regale, which he is 
uſed and accuſtomed to; or which is adapted 
and familiar to his own ſphere of life. There- 
fore delicate food, is delicate to him only, who 
has been uſed to eat plain victuals; but dain- 
ties, are familiar and common things to the man 
Who has been accuſtomed to feed on them, and 
therefore, he craves ſomething more exquiſite. 
Even variety itſelf, to him who is uſed to vary 
his objeds every day, t that they may tally with his 
inclinations, loſes all the enchantment which it 
originally 
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originally contained. A poor man taſtes more 
pleaſure in feeding on a common fiſh at his own. 


| homely board, than Caius Hirtius, in eating with 


great pomp, his moſt regaling Murenas; and he 
is more happy, when he adds to his inheritance a 


foot of land, than Alexander was, when he ad- 


ded to his conqueſts the City of Tyre. 


35.0 f. N. 


XXX. If we were to compare the anxieties in- 
cident to the one and the other ſtate, as we have 


done the pleaſures, we ſhould find, that by much 


the. greateſt load of the firſt, would reſt on the 
ſhoulders of the rich; either from the greater 


{ſenſibility of the ſubjects, or from the greater 


magnitude, or multitude of their cares. The 


rich are of a delicate texture, liable to be moyed 
and diſturbed with every blaſt, or made of ſonor- 
ous metal, which complains loudly at the gentleſt 
touch. They may be compared to a well at 
Chiapa, a Province in New Spain, from which, 
by throwing in a ſmall ſtone, you raiſe a horri- 
ble tempeſt. Hence the furious perturbations 
which in the opulent, are produced by light 
cauſes. The Sultan Mahomed the Second, was 


ſeized with ſuch a barbarous rage upon miſſing 


a melon out of his garden, that he ordered the 
Komachs of fourteen pages to de opened, to diſ- 
FT IND G 4 5 
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cover who had eaten it, And Otho Antonio, 
Duke of Urbino, ordered one of his ſervants to 


be burnt alive, for baving — quis to wake him 
at * time he had appointed. 


- XXX1. The toils of the great are alle more in 
number, than thoſe of the poor. The larger the 
bulk of a man, the fairer mark he is for his ene- 
my to hit; and the greater the amplitude of his 
fortune, the larger the ſpace is expoſed to the 
wounds of adverſity. The rich are high towers, 
the poor humble cottages, and the ray of light- 
ning, oftner diſcharges its fury on the tower, 
than on the cottage. One of the greateſt tempo- 
ral evils that can befal a man, is a broken con- 
ſtitution, as the greateſt temporal bleſſing, is a 
robuſt ſtate of health. And there is no doubt, 
but that with equal ſtamina, a poor man is 
more healthy than a rich one, hecauſe the laſt 
Injures his health by his exceſſes, and the other, 
preſerves his by his ſobriety. Of what avail are 
all a great man's riches to him, when he is op- 
preſſed by a fit of the gout! (and the gout, by 
the way, is a diſtemper which ſeldom attacks the 
Poor.) I ſay what is he the better for them, if 

they cannot procure him a remedy for the evil, 
nor even obtain him the leaſt caſe or relief? 

While the fit laſts, he ſuffers pain; and-when it 

is over, he endures the terrors and apprehen- 

ions of freſn attack. Solomon pronounced the 

F following 
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oy following ſentence, which is applicable to all the 


rich: Quid prodeft paſſefori, niſi quad cernat divi- 


tias oculis ſuis 2? Of what other uſe are riches to 


a man Who poſſeſſes vaſt treaſures, than to feaſt 


his eyes with the ſight of them. But the ſentence 


of a bad conſtitution, who is conſtantly ailing. 


XXXII. A great man has more cares, and con- 
ſequently more to vex him, than an humble one. 


More people are envious of him, and conſequent- 


ly he has more enemies. He is deſirous of ag- 


grandizing his fortune ſtill more, and grieves at 


every little obſtacle he meets with; which he 


conſiders as a ſteep rock in the way of his pur- 


ſuits. From thoſe below him, he expects more 


homage; and one only, as in the caſe of Morde- 


cai and Haman, refuſing to bend the knee to him, 
is ſufficient to make him unhappy. He is anxi- 


ous to be upon an equality with his ſuperiors, 
and when he ſees any one, whom he looks upon 
as his equal, or his inferior, ſtep before him, he 


can hardly contain himſelf, There was a fa- 
mous painter, named Francis of France, rich, 


both in poſſeſſions and fame. When this man 


was at Bolognia, he ſaw a figure of Saint Ceci- 


lia, which had been painted by Raphael of Ur- 
bino, for a church in that city; and ſeeing, and 


being ſenſible, how much he was outdone in the 
ple of the pencil, by that W artiſt, 
; | It 
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it ſo affected him, that he fell ſick and died in a 
| few-days. , It cannot be ſaid with truth, that 
ever a poor man died from fuch a cauſe, « or 0 
ſoch an affection. e e wa My ff 0589 


XXXII. Feirs we rden in dunn are 
contained the moſt ſevere martyrdom of life; be- 
cauſe by means of them, people endure all fu- 
ture, and all poſſible evils, have their very neſts 
in the hearts of the great. He who is oppreſſed 
with evils, is always grieving; he who is poſſeſſed 
of goods, is always fearing: and what is more 
afflicting than perpetual terror? The dangers 
which threaten a great man, are in proportion to 

the poſſible caſes, of others enriching themſelves 

by deſpoiling, or murdering him; and though 
theſe are many, in his imagination they are ſtill 
more; ſo that riches are acquired by toil, and 
preferred by anxiety. The inhabitants of Ma- 
caſar, an Iſland in the Indian Sea, have a cuſtom 
of drawing ſome of their teeth, and putting gold 
or ſilver ones in the place of them, which prac- 
tice, cannot fail to be troubleſome and hurtful to 
them. Can any thing favour ſtronger of barba- 
riſm, than the ſuffering a voluntary pain, only to 
gain an inconvenience? Thoſe fall into the ſame 
miſtake, who pant for, and are anxious in their 
purſuit after riches. They draw their teeth, 
that 1 is, they Wer go "og ſuffer] ings in order to 
eee THT ee een e ene 
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acquire more wealth ; and in the room of thoſe 
they have parted with, they get teeth of gold 
and filver, yes, but theſe are teeth, which in the 
end, will feed on, and gnaw their own hearts. It 
is very remarkable, that in the age of gold and 
filver, (according to the deſcription given, and 
the diviſion made of the four ages by the poets,) 
there was no gold or ſilver to be met with, but 
theſe metals made their appearance in the a 
of iron. Thus Ovid, ſpeaking of this age: | 


- um eſ in viſcera terræ 

Quaſque recondiderat, 8 tygiiſque admoverat umbris 
7 Effodiuntur opes irritamenta malorum. 
Jamque nocens ferrum, ferroque nocentius aurum 
| Prodierat, Frum bellum quod Pugnat utroque. | 
Ty XXXIV. The age of gold paſſed without gold, 
and was therefore the Golden Age, that is fortu- 
nate and happy. In the age of iron, there was 
gold, and on that account, it was called the Iron 
Z Age, that i as it was harſh and toilſome. N 


XXXV. as in his fifth Book of the Civit 
War, makes a fine digreſſion upon the happineſs 
of the poor boatman, Amiclas, when he paints 
Cæſar, in the filence of the night, tapping at the 
door of his cabbin to awake him, and make him 
| riſe, and carry him with all poſſible haſte to Ca- 

(rn. All the world was aged, and trem- 


_ bing 


C 


* * 
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bling with the movements of the civil war; and 
within Greece itſelf, which is the theatre of the 
war, in the very neighbourhood of the armies, 
a poor boatman on dried ſheep ſkins, fleeps 
without fear. The ſtrokes of the generous lea- 


der at his door awake him, without producing 
the leaſt furprize in his breaſt ; for although he 


was not ignorant, that the whole face of the 
country was covered with troops, he knew very 


well, there was nothing in his cabhin to invite 


military inſults. O life of the poor, exclaims 
the poet, in which is contained the felicity of 
being exempt from outrages. O poverty! thou 
greateſt bleſſing of heaven, although not recog- 
nized or juſtly valued by men, What palaces 
or what temples were there, which enjoyed the 
privilege of Amiclas and his cabbin, neither of 
which, could be made to tremble at the ſtrokes 
of the robuſt hand of Czfar! | 


LL — © vita tuta e 
e (droits lares | ! O munera nondum 
Inielledia dium. Quibus hoc contingere remplis; 
Aut potuit muris, nullo trepidare tumultu _ 
0 ea RR manu! 


XXXVI. le 1s not to be wondered at, that tem- 


: ples and palaces ſhould be ſhaken, when cottages 


remain ſecure 3 becauſe in temples. and palaces, 
riches are : kept, therefore in them, there is no 
being 
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being free from alarms. If 'we compare the 
fortune of Amiclas, with the lives of Cæſar and 


Pompey, who were all contemporaries; how bril- 
liant were theirs, how obſcure was his; but if you 
conſider them prudently, how much preferable. 
was that of Amiclas. Thoſe ambitious heroes, 
whoſe elevated ſplendor, made the world regard 


them as two ſuns, were in reality no more than 


parahelions, or ſuns in appearance only, falſe 
refleQions, ſtamped in the inconſtancy of flying 


clouds. How far were they: from happy, each 
being conſtantly tormented with the jealouſy of 


the other's power. 


Fr jam nemo ferre poteſt, Ceſar ve RO 
Pompeinſoe farem 


XXXVII. They contend for the Empire, ha- 


zarding in the competition, life and liberty. 


How each is poſſefled, with the fear of his rival 


becoming victorious; what miſerable forſaken 
man, did fortune ever place in ſuch a ſtrait, 
that in order to better his condition, he ſhould 


be obliged like Cæſar, in the dead of the night, 
to commit himſelf to the rage of a tempeſtuons 
ſea? Amiclas, at the ſame time, knows no other 


cares, than thoſe of exploring the ſea, and 
ſpreading his nets to dry in the ſun, Others 


are agitated and toſſed about on the plains, and 
in the fields, while he is ſecure amidſt the waves. 
4 pe, ue 
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5 He catches fiſh i n the ſea, while others on land 
15 fiſh for tempeſts. At the expence of a little la- 


bour, the water affords him as much as is ne- 


5 ceſſary to ſupport life; when the great fatigues 


of Cæſar and Pompey, ſerve only to precipitate 
on them a violent death. The din of ſo much 


martial noiſe, diſturbs not his reſt; while each 
of the-two chiefs, finds in his own heart, a con- 
tinual alarm to awaken him. He fears nobody, 


becauſe no one covets his fortune; but if any 


body ſhould be ſo prudent as to covet it, he may 
enjoy the ſame thing, without deſpoiling Ami- 
clas. Cæſar and Pompey for the preſent, mu- 


tually fear each other. The vanquiſhed perſon 


in future, fears all the world, and the conque- 
ror has to fear all thoſe who 1 him. 


XXXVII. The 3 poets; reigned poyer- 


| ty to be a divinity, on account of the miſchiefs 
it preſerved people from, and the goods it pro- 


duced ; but Lucan, calls it the mother of great 


men; and Horace ſays, that to this deity, the 
Romans owed. the virtues of a Curius, and a 
Camillus. Ariſtophanes the Greek, erred much 


in his deſcription, when he repreſented her as 


a ſavage fury, always ready to commit acts of 
deſperation. Theſe extraordinary furies, are 


much more common among the rich, than the 
poor, although it is true, that they rage with the 


greateſt, Tiolence, in ſuch poor people as have 


been 
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been formerly rich; at leaſt, during the time 
they are in the noviciate ſtate of their misfor- 
tunes. | e 


8E C T. . 


XXXIX. I ul not have it be aden 
that by the eulogium I have juſt ended on po- 
yerty, I mean to ſpeak of abſolute poverty, but 
of the relative; not of the ſtate of beggary, 
where people are in want of what is preciſely 
needful ; but of that limited moderation, which 
abliifers to nature, no more than what is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and what her wants demand; and 
that, at the expence of bodily labour. In truth, 
when I ſpeak of beggars, I am at a loſs what to 
ſay, or what deciſion to make concerning them. 
On the one hand, I ſee them ſuffer great incon- 
veniences, and on the other, I ſee many people 
betake themſelves to that way of life, who could 
earn their living by their labour, and who pre- 
fer going from door to door, to working in the 
field, or even to leading an idle life in an alms- 
houſe. Henricus Cornelius Agrippa, in his Book 
on the Vanity of the Sciences, ſays of thoſe who 
go about pretending to occult ſcience, that they 
would not change their condition, for that of no- 
dility; and I believe he ſays right. 


XI. All thoſe voluntary poor, who are not fo 
in the goſpel ſenſe, and for that reaſon, not com- 
e | | prehended 
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prehended in the benediction of Chriſt, are the 
peſts of the ſtates they inhabit, or where they 
ſtrole about. They live well, not only without 
being of the leaſt advantage, but are even'an in- 
jury to the community. Like the ants, they are 
ſerviceable to themſelves only, and a nuifance in 
the place where they make their neſts, and where 
they run about. For which reaſon, they are not 
tolerated in any republic, that is governed by 
the maxims of good policy. | 


XLI. Diſabled or impotent beggars, are legi- 
timate creditors of our compaſſion. There is 
notwithſtanding, great difference among thoſe of 
this claſs. Thoſe who are afflited with habi- 
.tual diſorders, it cannot be denied, are very 
miſerable, and eſpecially if they do not ſweeten 
their toil, with a due reſignation to the divine 
will; but if they do, they will become the moſt 
happy, or thoſe, who fall within our Saviour's 
deſcription of the moſt fortunate. The diſabled 
by the loſs of a limb, or by a defect in the orga- 
nization of parts of their bodies, if they have a 
tolerable ſhare of ingenuity, and have the art of 
begging with addreſs, fare admirably; and not a 
-fewof them, have left behind at their deaths decent 
ſums of money. Thoſe who are ill-favoured, and 
ugly, find it difficult to ſubſiſt, eſpecially, if 3 
neſs in their perſons, is joined to the deformity 
of their bodies. T he error into which people 
| fall 
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who has a pleaſing and moving way of painting 
his diſtreſs, is relieved by almoſt every one, and 


looks clean in his ſhabby dreſs. There is ſcarce 
any body who does not ſhun and loath the ill-fa- 


member, that Chriſt our Lord, is as much the re- 
preſentative of the one, as of theother; and asa Re- 


moſt diſpleaſing and deſpicable aſpect: thus Iſaias 
deſcribes him in his moſt ſacred paſſion, Non eff 
ſpecies ei, neque decor: and a little lower, Quaſi 


chriſtian piety ſhould not deſpiſe, or avoid thoſe 
who are afflicted with loathſome diſeaſes, the ſame 


XIII. But without having recourſe to ſo high A 


motive, natural reaſon will inſtruct us ſufficiently, 


that we ſhould not only diſtribute equally, but 
exceed in our donations, to thoſe who are deform- 
ed and of an unhappy aſpect, becauſe theſe laſt 
experience the moſt ſufferings, and are in the 
greateſt neceffity. The others, as I obſerved be- 


You. I. V 
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fall, in the ordinary diſtribution of charity in this 


particlar, f is great, they being apt to deal out 
their bounty with an unequal hand. The beggar, 


more eſpecially if he has a good countenance, and 
voured and driveling poor: but we ought to re- 


deemer, is rather inclined to favour thoſe of the 


abſconditus vultus ejus, & deſpectus. And that 


Prophet compares our Saviour to the lepers, Nos 
[come eum quaſi leproſum. 


ore, will never want any body to aſſiſt them with 
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more than they ſtand in need of. The firſt re- 


quire pity to be exerted in their favour with all 
its force, although their ungrateful appearance 
ſhould ſtrike us with horror. And I proteſt for 
myſelf, the alms which the narrowneſs of my for- 
tune will permit me to beſtow, is diſtributed, much 
more in favour of thoſe of a diſguſting and a 
forbidding aſpect, than in fayour of thoſe who 
have a perſuaſive manner, and a winning outward 
appearance. 


XIII. But it is proper that I ſhould repeat, 


that I did not intend to take into the compariſon I 


have been making, the ſort of poor I have juſt 


deſcribed; but thoſe only, who procure themſelves 


food, raiment, and ſhelter, by the {wear of their 
brow, proportioned to the neceſſities of nature, 


without advancing to any kind of exceeding. 'This 
is what I call humble fortune, and that which ! 
judge to be at leaſt equal to the exalted and 
brilliant, enjoyed by the opulent and great; and 
it feems to me, that I have ſufficiently proved it ſo. 


But I judge alſo, that the condition of thoſe who 


are placed in a middle ſtation of life, is prefer- 
able to either of them. I mean ſuch as poſſeſs 
a moderate income, and can go through lite, 


without experiencing the pinchings of the one 


ſtate, or the troubles incident to the want of 
accommodations of the other, 
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'XLIV. I have hitherto treated of the happineſs 
of men, by making an eſtimate of it, according 
to their ſituations or conditions of lite; abſtracted 
from any particular accidents, that may intervene | 
or occur to inviduals of both forts, boch 1 high 
and low ; there being no doubt but humble BE ; 
tune, is alſo expoſed to terrible reverſes and mor- 


tifying diſguſls, 8 not ſo frequently as che 
exalted. 


XI. But if I am aſked, whom I repiite abſo- 
| lutely happy or unhappy among mortals ? Wich 
reſpect to the happy, I anſwer with a ſentence of 
the great Chancellor Bacon, in his book entitled 
Interiora Rerum: where he ſays, l judge thoſe to 
be happy, whoſe mode of living is proportionied to 

their genius or inclination: Felices dixerim, quorum 

. indoles naturalis cum vitæ ſue genere congruit : a 
deciſion, worthy of the ſuperior talents of thar in- 
comparable Engliſhman. I think, nowithſtand- 

ing, there ſhould be ſome limitation added to tc 
ſentence, which | is, that the genius or inclination 
ſhould not be a vicious one, for in that caſe the 
perſon would be always unhappy. The ambitious. 
man, for example, although he finds himſelf in the 
occupation of high poſts, is ever reſtleſs and 
anxious to riſe to others ſtill higher. The eo- 
5 %% -; wenn 
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vetous man, even when he is overloaded with 
riches, labours and toils to add frèſh treaſures to 
EY his heap. The opulent glutton fills himſelf with 
meat and drink, but he alſo fills himſelf with diſ- 
eaſes, which afterwards, turn all he has eaten and 
drunk to bitterneſs. | 


XLVI. With the limitation I have mentioned, 
I eſteem the ſentence a very true one. Temporal 
conveniences are all relative, and there is as much 
variance in the genius of men with reſpect to the 
application of them, as there is in their inclina- 
tions with reſpe to the food they fancy, What 
one eſteems good, another thinks bad. God only, 
is good, and ſavory to all men. This man diſ- 
dains the lot, which that adores; and one graſps | 
the thing, which another deſpiſes. | Cæſar, when 
he was going to Spain, in his paſſage over the 
Alps, came to a very poor little village, where 
one of his companions, in a converſation which 
turned on the miſery of the inhabitants, aſked 
another fneeringly, if he thought theſe Barbarians 
alſo, had their queſtions and diſputes, about who 
ſhould command and govern. To which Cæſar 
replied quickly, ſaying," I aflure you, I had much 
rather be the firſt man in this village, than the 
ſecond at Rome.“ The learned Fleming Nicholas 
Clenard, went over to Africa, with an intention 
of learning Arabic, and remained two years in 
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the enim. of Fez, from whence he wrote often 


to his friends; and in his letters aſſured them, that 
he never was in a place, the cuſtoms of which 


ſuited ſo well with his genius, for this reaſon only, 


| becauſe in that kingdom, they had not ſuch a 


multitude of laws, nor were their litigations ſo 
prolix, as in Europe ; all diſputes being inſtantly 


determined by the magiſtrate in a ſummary way. 
This method ſuited well with the diſpoſition of 


Clenard, who abhorred extremely, the endleſs 
windings and turnings of proceſſes in our tri- 


bunals. George Paſchio, relates of him in his 
Book, de Novis Inventis, though what he ſays is 


not true, that on this account only, helefthis own 


country and went to live in Fez. To this it may 


be replied, that it appears from the teſtimony of 
many authors, his return to Spain was voluntary ; 


from whence, after teaching languages ſome time 
in the Univerſity of Salamanca, he went to the 


Court of Liſbon, where he was engaged as atutor 


to the Prince of Portugal, brother of King John 


the Third. 


XLVn. This great variety in the genius and 


diſpoſitions of men, and not the platonic love of 


their country, is the true cauſe why many find 


themſelves ſatisfied in miſerable and unpleaſant 
regions, and refuſe to leave them for others m be" 
. 


happily ſituated. Ovid having obſerved, 
ſome Seyrbians, who were brought to Rome, never 
H 3 miſſed 
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vetous man, even when he is overloaded with 
riches, labours and toils to add freſh treaſures to 
his heap. The opulent glutton fills himſelf with 
meat and drink, but he alſo fills himſelf with diſ- 


eaſes, which afterwards, turn all he has eaten and 
drunk to bitterneſs. | 


| XLVI. With the limitation I have mentioned, 
I eſteem the ſentence a very true one. Temporal 
conveniences are all relative, and there is as much 
variance in the genius of men with reſpect to the 
application of them, as there is in their inclina- 
tions with reſpect to the food they fancy. What 

one eſteems good, another thinks bad. God only. 
is good, and ſavory to all men. This man diſ- 
dains the lot, which that adores; and one graſps 
the thing, which another deſpiſes. Cæſar, when 

he was going to Spain, in his paſſage over the 
Alps, came to a very poor little village, where 
one of his companions, in a converſation which 
turned on the miſery of the inhabitants, aſked 
another fneeringly, if he thought theſe Barbarians 
alſo, had their queſtions and diſputes, about who 
ſhould command and govern. To which Cæſar 
replied quickly, faying,** I aſſure you, I had much 
rather be the firſt man in this village, than the 
ſecond at Rome.“ The learned Fleming Nicholas 
Clenard, went over to Africa, with an intention 
of learning Arabic, and remained two years in 
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the kingdom of Fez, from whence he wrote often 
to his friends; and in his letters aſſured them, that 
he never was in a place, the cuſtoms of which 
ſuited ſo well with his genius, for this reaſon only, 
becauſe in that kingdom, they had not ſuch a 
multitude of laws, nor were their litigations ſo 
prolix, as in Europe; all diſputes being inſtantiy 
determined by the magiſtrate in a ſummary way. 
This method ſuited well with the diſpoſition of 
Clenard, who abhorred extremely, the endleſs 
windings and turnings of proceſſes in our tri- 
bunals. George Paſchio, relates of him in his 

Book, de Novis Inventis, though what he ſays is 

not true, that on this account only, he left his own 
country and went to live in Fez. To this it may 
be replied, that it appears from the teſtimony of 
many authors, his return to Spain was voluntary ; 
from whence, after teaching languages ſome time 
in the Univerſity of Salamanca, he went to the 
Court of Liſbon, where he was engaged as a tutor 
to the Prince of Portugal, brother of King J ohn 
the Third. 


XIVn. This great variety in the genius and 
diſpoſitions of men, and not the platonic love of 
their country, is the true cauſe why many find 
themſelves ſatisfied in miſerable and unpleaſant 
regions, and refuſe to leave them for others more 
happily ſituated. Ovid having obſerved,” that 
ſome Scythians, who were brought to Rome, never 
H 3 miſſed 
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miſſed an opportunity of flying back to their own 
ſteril bleak country, which was the place of their 
nativity, attributes their doing ſo to an occult 


affection for home, (that he himſelf, with all his 


explanatory powers, could not hit upon the ex- 


Planation of,) which, like a ſymparhetic faculty, 


or magnetic virtue, attracts every man to his own 
country, and at laſt leaves it undefined, with a ſort 
of declarat1 ion, that he does not know what it is: a 


Neſcio uu natale felum dulcedine cunttos 

Tangit, & immemores non ſinit e ſui. 

Duid melius Roma ? Scythico quid frigore pejus? 
Huc tamen ex illa barbarus urbe fugit. 


XLVIII. It is owing to none of all this, nor 


was it the effect of a myſterious magic, which 
charms and enchants men to be fond of their own 


country, which induced the Seythians to leave the 
ſoft habitations of Rome, for the frozen regions of 


Scythia; for we every day ſee men, who to im- 


prove their fortunes leavetheir native homes, ſome- 
times never to return again; but it does not fol- 
low from thence, thar they ceaſe to love their 
country. The place where I write this abounds 
in ſuch examples. The true reaſon of this poli- 


tical phenomenon is, that the mode of the Scy- 
thians living in their own country, was propor- 
tioned and ſuited to their natural Fre and diſ- 


Poſition. 


VS 


poſition. The ſame thing happens with reſpeRt to 
the Laplanders, a Northern nation, ſituated be- 
tween Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia, on the coaſts 

of the Frozen Sea. Theſe Barbarians live in a 
continual ſtate of. war, with an immenſe number 
of bears and wolves, and in a country full of lakes, 
and almoſt always covered with ſnow. 
them at various times have been brought to Ger- 
many ; but notwithſtanding they were well accom- 
modated, and had a good maintenance aſſigned 
them, there never was one, who, when an opportu- 
'nity offered, did not fly back to his own country. 


XLIX. True temporal felicity, conſiſts, in at- 
taining that ſtate or mode of life,which the genius 
or inclination of a man prompts him to wiſh or 
deſire. 
may be compared to clothes with reſpect to the 
body, it not being poſſible to bring thoſe, which 


in appearance are beſt made, to ſuit well with, or 


to fit every ſhape. 


L. There are however ſome of ſuch flexible 


tempers, that they can accommodate themſelves 


to every kind of fortune, and be content to live 
within the limits of its extenſion; ſome diſpoſitions 


of ſoft wax, who at will, can conform themſelves 
in ſuch a manner, that every thing fits eaſy on 
them. Nothing inquiets them, becauſe the ſoft- 
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Many of 


Conveniences with reſpe& to the ſoul, 
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neſs of their texture gives way to every impulſe. 
They enlarge and contract themſelves, in propor- 
tion to the limits of the walk which is allowed 
them. They riſe without fatigue, and they de : 
ſcend without violence. In their own docility, 

they find the honey, which edulcorates every fort 
of acid. They are of ſo happy a temperament, 
that provided they don't want what is abſolutely 
neceſſary, they are contented in every ſtation. 
The wheel of their mind is concentrical with the 
wheel of their fortune, and let this laſt turn as 
it will, they with great facility turn themſelves to 
correſpond with it. They bear their fortune 
within themſelves, let them moye whichever way 
they will. It cannat be denied, that there are 
but few people of this ſweet diſpoſition,; but it 
| ſhould be alſo confeſſed, that ſuch are the truly 
happy, and that only the ſaints themſelves can be 
more ſo, becauſe they are either without the cir- 
cle of the wheel, or placed in the center of it, ſo 
that its turuings can neither raiſe them to pride, 
nor preeipitate them to contempt. 
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train of life, which is contrary to their genius or 
| diſpoſition, The violence done their inclination 


is conſtant, and therefore, their diſguſt is conſtant 
alſo. That which would be ſweet to others, is 
bitter to them. Fortune could certainly, with- 
out adding freſh goods, make people more happy i 


it might be done at no more coſt, than permitting 


them to change ſtations and employments, as from 


envying each other, when they have nothing to be 


envious of, ſprings the miſchief. The bird from 


his cage, ſees with envy, the ſtone mount and fly 
with freedom through the air, but the aſcent is a 


greater violence to the ſtone, than the confinement 
to the bird. The poor man looks with envy on 


him he ſees idolized on a throne. The Prince 


burns with impatience, becauſe he cannot taſte 


the liberty en joyed by the poor perſon. 


III. Some are made unhappy by fortune, and 


there are others who are ſo by nature. Thoſe I 


ſay, who in their own proper genius and tempers, 
find their greateſt enemy; diſcontented men, who 


are pleaſed with nothing, but are always loathing 
what they are in preſent poſſeſſion of; who al- 


though they ſhould frequently change their for- 


tunes, would find no other effect from it, than 
they would from changing their ſhirts, which after 
ten or twelve days wear would be ready to poiſon 
them. Theſe people live in a continual oppoſition 
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to the movements of Fortune, notwithſtanding 


which, they are dragged on, and obliged to obey 
the impulſe of the wheel, being compelled by 


force and violence; or like the ſtars, which are 


conſtrained to follow the movements of the ſphere 
to which they are attached, although they are al- 
ways endeavouring at a motion, oppoſite to that 
of the orb which agitates them. Theſe are ſickly 


ſouls, whoſe ſtomachs turn at all ſorts of food, and 


there are not a few of ſuch men in the world. 


THE 
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MOST REFINED POLICY. 


8 E C T. I: 


. "HE center of all the volitical doctrine of 
Machiavel, is placed in that curſed maxim 
of his, chat in the application of temporal means, 
the ſemblance or appearance of virtue is uſeful; 
real virtue, or virtue itſelf, is an obſtacle. From 
this point iſſues forth, in right lines, the poiſon, 
to the whole circumference of that pernicious 
ſyſtem. All the world abominates the name of 
Mackiavel, and almoſt all the world are his fol- 
lowers. Although, to ſpeak the truth, the prac- 
tice of the world is not taken from the dodrine of 
Machiavel; but the doctrine of Machiavel,is rather 
taken from the practice of the world. This de- 
prayed genius taught, in his writings, that which 
he had ſtudied in men. The world was the ſame 
before Macbiayel,which 1 it is at preſent, and they 
| deceive 
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deceive themſelves greatly, who think, that the 


ages continued to grow worſe, as they continued 


to ſucceed one another. The golden age never 
_ exiſted but in the imaginations of the poets ; the 


happineſs they feign to have prevailed in it, was 
enjoyed by only one man, and one woman, 
Adam and Eve; and continued fo ſhort a ſpace 


of time, that ſo far from laſting an age, according 
to many fathers, it did not endure an entire day. 


* 


II. You need only examine hiſtory, both ſacred 
and profane, to be informed, that the policy of 


the antients was not better than that of the mo- 


derns; and I for my part, am inclined to think it 
was worſe; for they ſcarce knew any other road to 


the temple of Fortune, than that which was either 
laid open by violence, or, fabricated by deceit. 


Good faith and friendſhip, laſted as long as people 
found it their intereſt to preſerve them. Religioa 


and juſtice, ſerved as footſtools to the idol of con- 


venience. Ovid and- Aulus Gellius relate, that 


| when Tarquin reſolved to build the great temple 
of the capitol to the honour of Jupiter, he de- 


moliſhed, in order to make room for it, the tem- 


| ples of many inferior Gods, who were all obliged 


to give way to Jupiter; but the God Terminus, 
or the patron of intereſt and convenience, refuſed 


to cede or make way for Jupiter himſelf, ſo he 


maintained his ground, and His ſtatue kept its 
place 


— 
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place in the capitol, Jointy with that of 


Jupiter: 85 


Terminus, ut veteres memorant, conventus iu urbe 
' Reftitit, & magno cum Jove templa tenet. 


5 | III. This fiction diſcovers to us the following 
truth, that the object of men's purſuits is their 


own convenience, which they are ever ſtrenuous 
and anxious to promote; and this is the deity, who 


never cared to cede or give place to Jupiter him - 


ſelf, for from the moſt antient times, ut veteres 
memorant, intereſt has ever diſputed the prece- 
dence mis legion: N 


- IV. Polybius lived a great while ago, and in 


his time they had not only one, but many Ma- N 


chiavels, who taught, that the management of 
public affairs was impracticable, without the aid of 
deceit and treachery: Non deſunt, qui in tam cre- 
bro uſu doli mali neceſſarium eum eſſe dicant ad 


pub licarum rerumadminiſtrationem (Lib. 13. Hiſtor.) 


Although you may ſee in Lucan, the fundamental 
doctrine of Machiavel more ſtrongly expreſſed 


than it is in the above ſentence, by the abandoned 
Phocion, in the ſpeech he made to Ptolemy King 


of Egypt, to prevail with him, in violation of gra- 


titude, and in breach of his plighted word, to 


take away che life of che great Pompey ; 


Sire 
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| Sidera terra 


Toe di ant, & Hamma mart i fu ic utile re 


V. This is preciſely Carne; that virtue is al- 
ways in a ſtate of warfare with private utility, and 
that to negotiate convenience, it is neceſſary to 
abandon juſtices A little after he adds; that he 
| who reſolves to be merciful and juſt; ſhould ba- 
niſh himſelf from courts, for there, vice only is 
batronized: | 

Excat aula 


Lui vult efſe Pius. 


VI. This is the creed, not of a few people only, 
but of the world at large, and it has been ſo in 
all times: What Machiavel, Hobbes, and other 
infamous politicians have inſerted in their works, 
is the ſame which you hear every day in juntos of 
people; to wit, that virtue is neglected, that vice 
is careſſed and exalted z that truth and juſtice are 
baniſhed from courts; and that flattery and lying 
are the wings, with which people aſcend to high 
ſtations. But this I ſuppoſe to be an error, and 
that it ought to be claſſed in the catalogue of 
common errors, and in my reaſoning on this ſub- 
ject, I ſhall undertake to demonſtrate that it is 
one, by informing mankind, that contrary to the 
Opinio of the world, the moſt refined, and the 
moſt ſafe policy, is that which is founded in Juſtice 

and truth. 
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"SFET. i: 
VII. I ſhall begin with confeſſing, that thoſe 


who aſpire at being uſurpers, can never attain 


their ends, but by wicked means, becauſe to the 
goal of inſolence, there is no road through the land 
of virtue. But who will ſay theſe are ſubtil poli- 
ticians? They ate the moſt blind and miſtaken of 
all, becauſe they purſue a road, that is all over 
drenched with blood. Very few have travelled 


through it, who before they arrived at the point 
in view, have not loſt their lives in a violent and 


an ignominious manner. You hardly ſee any 
thing in this whole rout, but men hanging on 
gibbets, carcaſſes extended on ſcaffolds, limbs 


torn off by wild beaſts, and the aſhes of victims, 
who have been ſacrificed to the vengeance of the 
party offended. You may find here or there one, 


who, by purſuiug this road, has at the end of his 
career attained ſoyereignty. But is the accidental 
ſucceſs of one or two lucky people, a counterba- 
lance to ſo horrid and bloody a ſpectacle? Who 
will be encouraged to truſt himſelf in a ſea, ſtrew- 
ed with rocks, and covered with wrecks and deal 
bodies, becauſe in the courſe of many ages, three 
or four veſſels which have navigated it, have ar- 


rived ſafe at their deſired port! > We ſhould add, 
to the hazard of ſhipwreck, 5 the toils and terrors of 


oe. the 
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the navigation ; for it is certain, that thoſe who 


navigate a ſea of danger and horror, before their 
cataſtrophe, endure a tempeſt. within their ſouls. 
Thoſe who from private people aſpire at being 


ſoyereigns, lead a life of perpetual alarms and 


anxiety, in order afterwards to die with igno- 


miny: ſo that their toil and their danger remain 
cemented to their fortune, even after they have 
accompliſhed or ſucceeded in their undertaking; 


for all tyrants live in terror, and rarely or never 


die in their beds. But how can ſuch as theſe be 
conſidered even as middling politicians ? Policy, 
in the ſenſe we here uſe. the word, means the art 


of negotiating. one's own convenience. But what 


convenience cana man find, by travelling through 


a laborious life to a violent death? I ſay, that fo 


far from contemplating ſuch people as able poli- 


ticians, we ought to eſteem them conſummate 


| fools. 


VIII. There are however, ſome among them, 
who by calling them fools, you do not ſay enough 
of; as they give cauſe to have themſelves pro- 
nounced raving mad men; ſuch, as when they 


ſee they are advancing to a lofty precipice, will at- 


tempt to ſcale the height; people, emulous of vain 


exaltations, who that they may ſhine on high, con- 
ſent to be reduced to aſhes, and who prefer the 


ſhorteſt life elevated in air, to a long duration on 
„„ 5 the 
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the humble earth. Theſe take to themſelves the 
motto of Saavedra, dum luceam peream; provided 
they ſhine, they are indifferent about being con - 
ſumed. Such was the ambitious Agrippina, Who, 
when the Chaldeans told her her ſon would obtain 
the empire, but that he would take away her life, 
anſwered ſpiritedly, Occidat dum imperet. Provided 
he reigns, I don't mind his murdering me. Such 

again was Anna Bolen, who, finding herſelf con- 
demned to death for an adultreſs, ſaid proudly, 


They may do what they will with me, but they 


can't deprive me of having been Queen of Eng- 
land; from whence may be inferred; that ſhe eſ- 
teemed it a preferable lot, to have been a Queen, 
and die with indignity in the flower of her age, 
than to enjoy a long life of honour as a private 
perſon. - We ſhonld look with an eye of pity on 
geniuſes of this character, not only with reſpect to 
their misfortunes, but to their deluſion alſo; and 
we ſhould degrade thoſe from politicians to mad 


men, who knowing their danger, run headlong 
into 1 


N. 1 will 9⁰ fo far as to acknowledge, that 


ſome iniquitous politicians, have experienced the 
gale of fortune favourable for them, even to the 


day of their deaths. Philip, King of Macedon, 


.and father of Alexander, was fortunate i in almoſt 
all his undertakings; for which he was as much 


indebted to his craft and deceptions, as to his 
Vol. I. BY 1 arms; 
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arms; and in his conqueſts, was equally favoured 


by Mercury and Mars; and if his injuftice to 
Pauſanias, in not caring to puniſh the abomina- 


ble a& of turpitude, which Atalus, one of Philip's 


captains, had violently perpetrated on him, had 
not irritated that generous youth to ſuch a degree, 


that he murdered the unjuſt Prince with his fiſts, 
it might have been ſaid, that none of his wicked 


deeds had ever been prejudicial to his fortune. 
Cornelius Scylla manifeſted, that he profeſſed no 
regard to any religion, by the havock he made 


among the Grecian temples, which he accompanied 


with ſuch piccant terms of contempt and deriſion 
of their deities, as they were well deſerving of; 
and though he was extremely able in the conduct 


of war, he was not leſs fo in political ſubtilties; 
which made his enemy Carbon ſay of him, that in 


the perſon of one man, he found himſelf engaged 
with a lion and a fox, but that he feared the fox 


more than the lion. His cruelty exceeded the 
- bounds of barbarity, notwithſtanding which, he 


was wonderfully ſucceſsful. He firſt triumphed 


over the enemies of the republic, and afterwards 
over his perſonal ones. Nor did his putting 
thouſands of people to death violently, who while 


he was dictator were all executed by his order, 
excite a ſufficient degree of public or private 
hatred, to occaſion his teing treated in the ſame 
way; but his natural death was worſe than any 
Violent one ; for he died eat up by lice, in con- 
| ſequence 
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ſequence of all his fleſh by degrees, being con- 
yerted to thoſe vermin. 


\ 


X. "ACE rarnihes us in later times with two 
way-ward, but ſucceſsful politicians. The firſt 


was Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter *, the fa- 
yourite of Queen Elizabeth, and ſo great a fa - 
vourite, as to cauſe his entertaining hopes, that 


ſhe would give him her hand in marriage, which 


was the occaſion of one of the moſt wicked acts of 
his life, for he murdered his wife to remove the 


obſtacle to his attaining ſo high an honour. For- 


tune always cheriſhed and continued faithful to 
him, making him to the day of his death, maſter 
of the affections of that Queen, whom he held in 
chains, by the ſprightlineſs of his wit, and his 
fertile and domeſtic talents of pleaſing, as well 
as by his genteel and graceful perſon ; and he 


had the preſumption, when he found he could 


not obtain her for his wife, to ſolicit from her the 
laſt perſonal favours. The ſecond was Oliver 


Cromwell, who, under the title of Protector, was 


* Feyjoo, in the ſupplement to his Theatrico-Critico, ſays, the relation 
of the Earl of Leiceſter's being guilty of the horrid crime of murdering his 
wife in order to remove all impediments to his marrying Queen Elizabeth, 
Which he had entertained hopes of doing, was taken from Nicholas 
Sanders, and another perſon whoſe name he has forgot ; he ſays further, 
he has fince found reaſon to doubt the truth of that accuſation, and con- 
demns the miſtaken zeal of Sanders, who he owns was much addicted to 
give credit to any thipg he heard againſt the enemies of the Catholic Re- 


ligion, He declares that Proteſtants have the ſame right to natural 


juſtice as Catholics, and that they ſhould not be poſitively and un y 
charged with crimes, upon falſe rumours, or dubious reports. 


12 tyrant 
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tyrant of England, and principal actor in the death 
of Charles the Firſt. An attempt ſo horrible, 
from the circumſtance of his own ſubjects having 
erected themſelves into his Judges, and having 
inſtituted proceſs, and pronounced ſentence with 
all the formalities which are ordinarily uſed with 
reſpect to common criminals, is ſuch an example, 
that the world till then, had never ſeen the like, 
The inſult was made greater, by their affecting to 
elude infulting him, under the pretence, that they 
proceeded according to law. The Engliſh nation 
ſo far debaſed themſelves by that act, that the per- 
ſon who was then hangman of London, and who 
could not be prevailed on, either by threats or 
Promiſes to execute the ſentence, appeared to be 
the moſt noble ſpirited man in the kingdom. Crom- 
well, the author of ſuch an enormous piece of wick- 
edneſs, and of many other inferior ones, reigned 
afterwards, not only abſolute maſter of Great 
Britain for the reſidue of his life, but, by dint of 
his incomparable ſagacity, came to. be the arbiter 
of all Europe. 
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XI. There are theſe examples, but you will find 
very few others, of perverſe politicians, who have 
been always ſucceſsful. But what ſhall we infer 
from ſuch examples? Shall we eſteem thoſe fine 
8 politicians who have purſued the ſame rout ? no, + 
we ſhould rather call them abfurd and inſenfible 
ones. It ſhews great want of judgment, to found Wi 
hopes and expectations upon one or two ſingular 
4 events, 
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events, in preference to what commonly happens 
in the ordinary courſe of things. Becauſe ſome 
one has found a vein of gold by digging the 
ground, would it not be madneſs in me to occupy 
myſelf, and ſpend all my time in opening wells 
through the bowels of the earth? for if two or 
three have found the philoſopher's ſtone, (though 
much doubt if any one ever did) the number of 
thoſe are infinite, who by ſearching after it, have 
waſted their ſubſtance, and loſt their lives. In 
theſe very rare chances, on which jmprudent am- 
bitious people found their expectations, there 
likewiſe intervene other very rare accidents, and 
that theſe ſhould all concur to favour him, is more 
than any prudent man can expect. Thoſe few 
ſucceſsful people were alſo aſſiſted with very un- 
common natural talents, by dint of which, if they 
had directed their ſteps through the paths of vir- 
tue, they would have gone "on ſmoothly, and 
would have arrived at happineſs with much 
greater eaſe and ſatisfaction to themſelves, than 


they did in the vicious courſe they purſued; and 
this correſponds with the obſervation Titus Li- 
vius makes on the elder Cato; In illo viro tantum 
= robur corporis, 2 animi fuit, ut quocumque loco natus 
et, fortunam ff f bi 2 videretur. 


SECT. IV, 


XII. But abſtracted f from the innumerablecraigs 
and ſtumbling blocks in the way of ambition, 


T3 when 
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when it advances to its object by the road of in- 
famy; if its views are very high, the beſt and moſt 
ſafe policy is, to purſue the pretenſion by the way 
of juſtice and truth. Lord Chancellor Bacon, who 
was as great a politician as he was a philoſopher, 
divided policy into the high and the low. The 
exalted or ſound policy, conſiſts in the knowledge 
of diſpoſing means for the attainment of ends, 
without deviating, either from truth, equity, or ho- 
nour. The low or mean policy, conſiſts in the 
art of attaining ends, by the means of fictions, flat- 
tery and ſophiſtries; the firſt is proper and natural 
to men, in whom a generous and an upright heart, 
is joined to a clear underſtanding and a ſolid judg- 
ment. In fact, ſays the author we have cited, al- 
moſt all eminent politicians have been of this cha- 
racter: ſane ubique reperias homines rerum tractan- 
darum peritiſſimos, omnes fere candorem, ingenui- 
tatem, & veracitatem in negotiis praſetulifſe, The 
ſecond ſort is compoſed of men, of baſtard diſpo- 
ſitions or underſtandings : or of ſuch whoſe un- 
derſtandings are fo faintly enlightened, that they 
can diſcern no other road which will lead them 
to their deſired end, but that of deceit ; or their 
diſpoſitions are ſo depraved, that they embrace 
diſhoneſty without reluctance, if they conceive it 
will be uſeful to them; or I am rather inclined 
to think, that both their diſpoſitions and under- 
ſlanding: are iVitlated, | 
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XIII. The repreſentation of both theſe ſorts of 
politicians, may be ſeen as in two mirrors, by 
viewing the characters of the two Emperors, Au- 
guſtus and Tiberius, who were immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors to each other. Auguſtus was open, can- 
did, generous, ſteady in his friendſhips, faith- 
ful to his promiſes, and free from all deceit. In 
the whole courſe of his life, which was a very my 
long one, there does not appear the leaſt trea- wy 
chery ; why do I ſay treachery ? not even the = 
lighteſt fallacy. Tiberius, on the contrary, was Li 
deceitful, falſe, gloomy, and diſſembling. His 
looks and his breaſt, were never in concord, and — 
his words were always oppoſite to his deſigns; = | 

which of the two was the beſt politician? Ta- 0 
citus decides the queſtion, when he extols the 
perſpicuity of Auguſtus, and remarks on the cau- 
tion of Tiberius; in the laſt he recognizes high 
diffimulation, and in the firſt ſupreme ability, 
which induced Mucianus, by way of animating 
Veſpaſian againſt Vitellius to ſay: Non adverſus 
Auguſti acerrimam mentem, neque adverfus Tiberii 

cauliſſimam ſenectutem inſurgimus. 


XIV. I ſhould always eſteem him the beſt 
politician, who, contented with the little or 
much which Heaven has beſtowed on him, avoids 
interfering with, or engaging in the traffic and 
bullle of the world; in the ſame ſenſe, we under- 
9 4 ſtand 
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ſtand the ſaying, that the beſt thing which can be 
done with dice, is to forbear playing with them; 
but we muſt except the caſe of filling a public 
office, the buſineſs of which muſt be attended to. 
The following admirable diſtich, of I don't know 
har antient, ſeems kddreſled to all private people: 
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Mitte fuperba pati  faſtidia, ſpemque caducam 
Deſpice, vive tibi cum moriare tibi. 8 


XV. But I would not have it underſtood from 
what J have been ſaying, that I approve of thoſe 
they commonly call good men, who are in all re- 
ſpects uſeleſs members of ſociety, to whom may 
be applied the Italian proverb, Tanto buon che 
val niente. They are ſo good, that they are 
good for, or worth nothing. Much leſs do I 
approve of thoſe narrow. minded geniuſes, who 
care for nobody but themſelves. It is meanneſs 
of ſpirit, fays the excellent Bacon, for a man to 
direct all his attention to his own convenience, and 
to make that the centre of all his happineſs: 
Centrum plane ignobile eff actionum hominis cujuſ- 
uam commodum proprium. Man is a ſociable 
animal, not only by the force of ſocial laws ; but 
the obligation of aſſiſting other men when it is 
in our power, is a debt we owe to our own na- 
ture, and more eſpecially to our friend, and our 

' neighbour, but moſt of all, to our King and our 
country. Pliny ſays, that thoſe who are diſpoſed 
to acts of beneficence, and to adminiſter eaſe and 
| comfort 
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comfort to other men, have ſomething divine in 


them: Deus ef mortali j Juvare mortalem. Thoſe 


whoſe whole care or attention is confined to them · 


ſelves only, ſcarce deſerve the name of human 
beings. 4 


SECT. V. 


XI. What reaſon dictates is, that we ſhould 
neither ofticiouſly engage in, nor obſtinately re- 
fuſe entering into buſineſs, provided we find in our- 


F 


ſelves talents, that are apt and proper for it. If a 


perſon can make his fortune in this line, although 


he does not ſolicit employments, he ſhould not 
refuſe accepting them; becauſe the public is 
much intereſted, in having places of truſt filled 


with able and good - intentioned men. But upon 

a ſuppoſition, that the dodtrine we have laid 
down on this head, is not ſuited to men of ſuch 
moderation, but rather applicable to thoſe who 
are ſomewhat affected with the malady of am- 
bition, and who are not fond of reading docu- 


ments of morality, but had rather ſtudy political 


ones : I fay upon this ſuppoſition, let us proceed 


in following the parallel of the two courſes, by 


which a man may either make his fortune, or im- 
prove that which he is already poſſeſſed of. 


XVII. All chat a perſon can reaſonably deſire, 


may be attained without deviating from the path 


of bonour. A man of a clear head, accompanied 
or | Witt 


D 
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with perſpicuity aud prudence, will always find 


a way to arrive at the goal of his pretenſions, 
without inclining the line of rectitude and ho- 
neſty, towards the curve of deceit. Fidelity in 
friendſhip, and fincerity in behaviour, are ſo far 
from being prejudicial, that they afford great aſ- 
ſiſtance; becauſe with theſe endowments, he will 


gain che confidence and good-will of ſuch as can 


lend their hand to raiſe him, and of thoſe, who 
may be uſeful as inſtruments in helping him for- 
ward. By being diſintereſted and a lover of 
juſtice, he will acquire the eſteem and affection 


of many, and the veneration of all men. To be 


open-hearted, and to communicate with confidence 
in all matters, except ſuch as prudence dictates 
to you to conceal, or elſe, ſuch as are confided to 
you under the ſeal of ſecrecy, by thoſe with 
whom you have friendly intercourſe, have a woſt 
powerful attraction. And although this beha- 


viour may ſomerimes occaſion diſguſt, to here 


and there a perſon of a different caſt of mind; 

that diſadvantage would be doubly compenſated 
for, by the good opinion, that perſon would enter- 
' tain of ſuch a one when he is perſuaded, that he 
is a man of ſincerity ; for the diſguſt would paſs 
away, and the good opinion would remain. In fact, 
theſe tranſparent ſouls, when diſcretion iscombin'd 
with the purity of their diſpoſitions, are thoſe, 
Who aſcend to the greateſt height with the leaſt 
| fatigue, The theatre of nature in this parti- 


cular, 


__ 
= 


3 


3 
x 


_— 
3 


conſidering and contriving means to better his 


him without much thought or ſtudy. 
cious left-handed competitor may happen to diſ- 


nence, to which the generous eagle aſpires to 


diſplayec, than under the figure of a ſnake; 7 the 
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cular, is an emblem of the theatre of fortune. 
The diaphonous and brilliant bodies, are thoſe 
which occupy the moſt elevated ſtations in the fa- 
bric of the globe; the gloomy, opake, and ob- 
ſcure ones, the loweſt. 


XVIII. He who finds himſelf aided with an 
apt or ready prudence, an upright intention, and 
a firm loyalty, together with the qualities we have 
before enumerated, has no need to be always 


affairs. Apelles, who in every other inſtance 
celebrated the famous painter Protogenes, pointed 
out a defect in him, which was, that he never 
knew when to have done finiſhing a picture; this 
ſhews, ſays Pliny, that too much diligence many 
times is prejudicial : Documentum memorabile no- 
cere ſæpe nimiam diligentiam. When our poli- 
tician finds himſelf on the theatre where his ta- 
lents become conſpicuous, expedients occur to 


An offi- 


pute the palm with him, but it will be at the ex- 
pence of a great deal of additional toil and labour. 
The cunning ſnake may arrive at the ſame emi- 


mount, but with how much fatigue ? The character 
and properties of a low politician, cannot be better 


ſide way and oblique motion with which he gocs 


en, 
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on, points out the deceit he proceeds with; his 
breaſt fix'd to the earth, ſhews his adherence to 
ſelf-intereſt ; the various inflexions and foldings 

of his body, are deſcriptive of his crooked ſoul ; 
and his conceal'd venom, denotes the evil inten- 
tion he hides. O ſerpent ! what pains does it 
coſt you to better your ſituation, only becauſe 
thou art a ſnakez while at the ſame time, the 


eagle with a careleſs and an eaſy flight, aſcends 
0 the top of Olympus. 


SECT. VI. 


XIX. This! is not the greateſt inequality dif: 
cernible the moſt ſtriking conſiſts, in the diffe- 
rent ſecurity conſequent to the one and the other 
mode of conduct. Theleft-handed politician, both 
while he is ſeeking his fortune, and even after 
he has obtained it, is expoſed to great danger. 
It is impoſſible, or next to impoſſible, that the 
artifices and mal-praftices of a man beſet and 
watched by many rivals, ſnould not be diſcovered; 
and when theſe are once laid open, as this was 
the cement of the whole fabric, its being reduced 
to ruins will not be delayed an inſtant. It is very 
difficult ſays father Famianus Eſtrada, for him 
to avoid a ſudden fall, who ſtands. on flippery 
ground, and is preſs'd upon by many people: 
Diffcile 21 in lubrico NY dit, quem plures Oy. 

er 
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This is the ſtate of a deceitful politiciat'z . he 


walks through a very ſlippery path, and is al 
ways upon falſe ground. The people who la- 
bour to pull him down conſiſt, of all thoſe who - 
either envy his fortune, or abhor his evil deeds; 

which is as much as to ſay, he has for enemies, 


both the good and the bad. How can a man 


ſo circumſtanced, ſupport himſelf for any length 


of time ? he muſt be overthrown, and, as it fre- - 


quently happens, may in his fall be daſhed to 
pieces: an er ten of ods is. 6 WE: 
= Claudian: wes „ 


＋＋◻ 7am non ad e rerum 


Injuſtos treviſſe queror: rollantur in ae, 
0. Ah ue ruant.. 


» 


£0 
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meds no dangers on his road, and has nothing to 
fear at his journey's end. Hef is the more ſafe, 
the more the grounds of his conduct are diſplayed. 


He has fewer enemies than the other, becauſe. 


they can conſiſt of none but bad people. In caſe 
be is overthrown, his fall will not be precipitate 
and violent, but ſoft and eaſy. His innocence will 
at leaſt Preſerve his life; and the worſt that can 
befal him, is being reduced to his former ſtate; 


but it moſt commonly happens, that evib inten- 


tioned. people do not ſucceed in their attacks 
upon him, and that the ſafts of their malige re- 
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coil and wound themſelves, which oftentimes, af- 


fords honour, and triumph to the party accuſed. 


The hiſtory of a politician of integrity, although 


an infidel by his religion, occurs to me at pre- 


ſent, which is very applicable to the ſubject we 


are treating of. The relation is taken from Ta- 


vernier's Voyages, and it being new and e 
I _ goo a een of it. 


XXI. Mabomed Alibeg, bie Rewata to ths 
| King of Perſia, was, from being: a poor ſhepherd, 


| raiſed to that elevated poſt, in the beginning of 


the laſt century. The King, one day when he 
was hunting, met with him in the mountains, 
where he was playing on his flute, and attending 
his flocks. For his amuſement, he aſked him 


j 


ſome queſtions; and, taken with the vivacity and 


acuteneſs of the lad's anſwers, he carried him 


with bim to his palace; where having him in- 


ſtructed, the rectitude of his heart, and the clear⸗ 
neſs of his underſtanding, ſoon gained the af · 
feltion and confidence of the King, who advanc'd 


him rapidly from charge to charge, till he at laſt 


placed him in the office of high ſteward. His inflexi- 


ble integrity, and his averſion to bribes, a thing very 
rare among the Mahometans, raiſed him powerful 
enemies; but finding him ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed 

of the confidence of his maſter, they could not 


venture to act in a hoſtile way againſt him 


during the King's life. After his death, when 
bis 


9 


his ſucceſſor who was a young man mounted the 
throne, they ſuggeſted to him, that Mahomethad 


The Prince ordered him to make up his accounts 
in fifteen days, to which Mahomet replied with 


intepridity, that ſo much delay was not neceſſary, 
and that if his Majeſty would be pleaſed to go 
with him immediately to the Treaſury Office, he 
would there deliver them to him. The King 


went, followed by all the accuſers, but he found 


every thing in ſuch fine order, and the books of 
accounts ſo exactly and accurately ſtated,” with 
which all other circumſtances correſponded, that 
nobody had a word to ſay. From thence the 
King proceeded to Mahomet's houſe, where he 
could not help admiring the moderation of the 


furniture, and the poverty of the decorations. 
One of the enemies of the favourite obſerving - 


the door of a room ſhut, and ſecured with three 
ſtrong chains, hinted it to the King, who asked 
Mahomet what he had got ſhut up in that room. 

Sir, anſwered Mahomet, here I keep my own 
things, all you have hitherto ſeen belongs to your 
| Majeſty; and having ſaid this he opened the 


door. The King entered the room, and after 
looking all round, ſaw nothing but the follow- 
ing particulars hanging on nails drove into the 
wall. A leathern doublet, a wallet, a _ 


herd's crook, and carat The — Was 2 
123 | | 4 : "Wy". 
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ing them with aſtoniſhment, when Mahomet 

throwing himſelf at his feet, ſaid,, Sir, this is the 
habit, and theſe are the goods which I was poſ- 

ſeſſed of, when the King your father brought me 
to court. Theſe were what belonged to me 
then, and theſe are what I have now, and theſe 
only I claim as my own; and as they are ſo, 1 
ſupplicate with the greateſt ſubmiſſion, that your 
Majeſty will Pann: me to enjoy them, by re- 
turning to the mountains from . whenee my for- 
tune brought me forth. Here the King, unable 
to refrain from tears, embraced the generous fa- 
vourite; and not content with this mark of his 
approbation, immediately ſtript off bis royal 
robes, and ordered Mahomet to wear them, which 
in Perſia, is eſteemed the higheſt honour a King 
can confer on a ſubject. The reſult of all this, 
was, that Mahomet during his whole life after, 
preſerved the firm confidence and love of bis 
Prince. What pity it is, that this diſintereſted- 
8 nels, this nobleneſs of mind, this rectitude, this 

| moderation, ſhould be all lodged in an infidel! 


85 ECT. VII. 


XXI. The obſtacle in the way offs an kann 
politician; is the difficulty of treating with men in 
Power upon the principles of truth and candour. 
Flattery is a door, that opens very wide for the 
-IntroduRtion to Om) but as it is very low alſo, 

no 


* 9 
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no man of a generous mind can enter in at it. 1 
have heard all the world declare they abhorred 
flatterers, but I never ſaw any one who did not 
cheriſh them. This proceeds, from every man 
rating his own talents at more than their true 
value, and becauſe the true language of a flatterer 
correſponds with the good opinion the perſon flat- 
tered entertains of himſelf, whodoesnot look upon 
him who pays the adulation as a flatterer, but as a 
man of abilities, and one who forms right judg- 
ments of chings: but allowing him to be ſo pru 
dent, as even to undervalue, inſtead of over- rating 
hisown talents, he might ſtill lie open to the prac-' 
tices of aflatterer; as for inſtance, the flatter'd per- 
ſon, might be induced to attribute the exceſſive high 
opinion the flatterer profeſſed to entertain of him, 
to the exceſs of his love and eſteem for him, and 
all that is repreſented through the microſcope 4 
love, is greatly magnified in the imagination; and 
in this caſe, although he does not credit the ap- 
plauſe, he eſteems the affection. By theſe means, 
flattery becomes a univerſal net, which catches 
and entangles All of erery kind. 


XXII. This W then „ if managed with art; 
for there are ſome flatterers, who are fulſome and 
ſurfeiting, is ſufficiently effectual and ſecure to 
practiſe with, but is at the ſame time moſt vile 
and pernicious, and therefore ſhould never be made 
uſe of, nor ſhould the truth ever be deviated from. 

. K „ 
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But truth is diſguſting! no matter, prudence will 
find ſeaſonings to make it palatable; and although 
it be true, that by uſing theſe means, an honeſt 
man will be longer in ingratiating himſelf into the 
good opinion of 2 great perſon, than a ſordid flat- 
terer, ſtill, he will in the end obtain a more ſolid 
and laſting eſtimation with him. The firſt thing 
to be obſerved by him, is never to give his opinion 
vich aſperity, nor ever to give it at all but at pro- 
per opportunites. The rigidity of undeceiving 
people with reſpect to their errors, ſhould be ſoft- 
ened by the gentleneſs of reſpect; and if reverence 
and ſweetneſs of manner, are uſed as vehieles to 
convey the propoſition, they will cauſe it to be 
well received. It would be better ſtill, to refrain 
ümtirely from doing what we have juſt mentioned, 
if you could with propriety be excuſed from ſpeak- 
ing your ſentiments, Theſe qualities were cele- 
| brated by King Theodoricus, in a favourite of 
his: Sub genii naſtri luce intrepidus guidem; ſed re- 
voerenter adſtabat, opportune tacitus, neceſſarie copi- 
J. (Cgſiador. hb. «5. Epiſt. 3.) In cafes that admit 
of waiting for faypurable opportunities, be watch- 
ful and attentive to make uſe of them, when the 
mind of the great man is happily tempered, and 
when he is well diſpoſed to be undeceived, and 
to receive information; the choice of theſe 
ns be cankided to Gleretion, x which beſt under- 


| ſtands 
1 


Ys 


ſuch caſes: 
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ſtands theſe matters, * is the beſt guide in 


| Sola viri molles aint, & tempora noras. 


XXIV. In the ſecond place, you ſhould never, 
in oppoſition to the opinion of a great man, be ſtiff 


or poſitive in maintaining your own ſen'iments, 


becaufe this is difficult to be done without giving 
offetice. The philoſopher Favorinus anſwered 
wiſely-to ſome, who blamed him for giving. way 
in a diſpute he had with the Emperor Adrian, 
by ſaying to them, it was proper and neceſſary 
to give way to a man who commanded thirty 


e 


XXV. Thirdiy, you may ſweeten the bitter of 


truth, with a ſpecies of engaging and modeſt con- 
deſcenſion; which conſiſts more in actions, than 
in words, I mean that it is contained in being 
obſequious, and expreſſing by your geſtures, a 


diſpoſition and deſire to pleaſe; and theſe will 
have a notable effect in promoting attention to 
your advice, becauſe they will create an opinion, 


that the inſtruction is the offspring of generous 


ſincerity, and not of poſitive pride. I would not 
however have it underſtood, that the ſubmiſſion 
ſhould be abject, or ſavour of meanneſs of ſpirit; 
but I had almoſt ſaid, that with reſpect to ſupe- 
riors, ſubmiſſion is generally defended from the 
K 2 | hazard 
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hazard of ſuch an impuration. Dionyſius, tyrant 
of Syracuſe, having refuſed to grant a requeſt 
which was made to him by Ariſtippus of Cyrene, 
he proſtrated himſelf at his feet, and obtained 
what he aſked. Some people reprehended the 
action, as beneath the dignity of a philoſopher ; 
to which Ariſtippus anſwered, He that would be 
heard by Dionyſius, muſt apply his mouth 
to his feet, for there his ears are placed.” The 
ſaying was pleaſant, and I won't determine whe- 
ther or not the ſubmiſſion was ee 


XXVI. I repeat my 1 that by wire 
theſe precautions, the open honeſt politician, will 
obtain a much higher degree of eſtimation in the 
mind of a great man, than the fly contemplative 
one. When he arrives at convincing the perſon 
who was before perſuaded he was able, that he is 
candid alſo, he ſtands on ſure ground. In conſe- 
quence of his integrity, he may at times experience 
a few flights, but he will ſtill continue to poſſeſs 
the conſidence he has gained; as it happened to the 
Duke of Alva, with Philip the Second, when he ſent 
the Duke to conquer Portugal. The king, before 
he ſet out, ſhewed him the ſlight of refuſing to let 
him wait on him to take his leave, and at the ſame 
time confided to his management, an enterprize of 
ſuch importance. On the contrary, the flatterer, 
| although hein his ordinarycon verſation and deport- 
| ment, 


1 
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ment, is always pleaſant and entertaining, ſtill you 
will perceive, if his ſuperior isa wary man, thatſuch 
ſort of talents do not introduce him deep into his 
eſteem. Many people make uſe of flatterers, as 
men who are feyeriſh uſe water; which although it 
may ſeem obnoxious to them, they gargle their 

throats with, but do not ſwallow it. Generally 
' ſpeaking, and to me the concluſion is infallible, 
that with an equal ſhare of talents, the good, can- 
did, faithful, grateful man, who is a lover of juſ- 
tice and equity, will make a greater fortune, and 
with more certainty, than he who is void of thoſe 
qualities, or poſſeſſed of oppoſite ones. 


. 8 EC T. VIE. 


XXIX. But here I find myſelf preſſed with an 
objection, which is pretended to be derived from 
common experience, to wit, that nothing is ſeen in 
the world but perverſe people exalted, and virtuous 

ones caſt down; that flattery and deceit ride tri- 
umphant ; and that truth and candour lie groan- 
ing and oppreſſed. I anſwer firſt, that all this 
ſeems more like the voice of envy, than juſt ob- 
ſervation founded on experience. I confels, that 
you hear theſe complaints at every turn ; but who 
articulates them? not thoſe who occupy places, for 
they would hardly ſpeak againſt themſelves ; nei- 
ther do virtuous neglected people utter them; for 
| K 3 5 they 
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they are nat apt to goaboutcomplaining,and trou- 
bling the world with their diſappointments, neither 
do they ſnarl at, or envy the honours conferred on 
men in power, nor do they compliment themſelves 
with being the only people who poſſeſs any degree 
of merit. Who are thoſe then, that find themſelves 
ſo neglected? none but the bad and incapable; 
ſuch who from want of ability, and by their bad 
| behaviour, have made themſelves unworthy of 
all attention ; theſe are the men, who accuſe For- 
tune of partiality; and the angry and diſcontent- 
ed people being very numerous, they make ſuch 
a noiſe with their complaints, that the cries voci- 
ferated from their vitiated breaſts, ſeem like the 
clamours of all the world. You may add to this, 
that as no man who arrives at obtaining power, 
can ſerve every one he ſees in an inferior ſtation, 
but only a fewof them, all ſuch then as do not par- 
take of his beneficence, think he has made an unjuſt 
diſtribution of his favours; like the Caftes, they 
only worſhip God when he ſends them fair wea- 
ther, and are very angry with him when they have 
foul, The very people obliged, are apt to com- 
plain, becauſe the favours beſtowed on them, fall 
ſhort of what they expected, or what they thought 
themſelves entitled to. I can aſſert from my own 
experience, that having had intercourſe with 
ſome of thoſe perſons who had been the artiſans 
5 of their own fortune, 1 found them beyond com- 
pariſon 
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pariſon better men, than common fame had re- 
preſented them to be. | 


| XXVII. Secondly, even though. it ſhould ap- 
pear true, that the fortunate virtuous men are but 
few in number, I anſwer, nothing can be inferred 
from thence to contradict what we have aſſerted. 
If thoſe are few who have made their fortunes by 
purſuing the paths of virtue, it is, becauſe few have 
attempted it in that way. How can many arrive. 
at a goal, which but few have ſet out on their 
Tout to? It is certain, that men of ſanctity of 
manners, or thoſe who are truly virtuous, are 
never ſolicitous about aſcending to high ſtations. 
They are like the ſtars, none of which attempt 
riſing to a ſphere ſuperior to that in which God has 
placed them. Thoſe who are not bleſſed with 
ſuch ſolid virtue, but are endowed with the talents 
we have mentioned before, are the men we are about 
to treat of; and I ſay, that in all countries, ſuch 
men are but few in number, though I will venture 
to aſſure thoſe few, if they will apply themſelves, 
that they will ſucceed and do their buſineſs. Shew 
me a ſingle man of diſtinguiſhed natural parts, and 
of a clear underſtanding, who is well intentioned, 
and has a firm andconſtant heart; who is courteous, 
faithful, and juſt; that has not better'd his fortune, 
if he has diligently endeavoured at it. Many of 
theſe, I mean, many in proportion to the num- 
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ber of them, are ſought by fortune, even when 
they themſelves ſeem to flight her ; and although 
I may be poſſibly ſhewn ſome ſuch, who have 
been reduced ; ſtill, for every one of this ſort 
that canbe inftanced, Iwill venture to point out a 
hundred crooked left-handed politicians, who have 
been brought to poverty and miſery, by their 
frauds, little tricks, and mean cunning. f 
XXIX. But I have not mentioned all for I am 
firmly perſuaded, that you will rarely meet with 
a man, to whom virtue has not been of uſe, even 
in point of temporal convenience; becauſe, if the 
ſyſtem of government, and the men in power are 
favourable to him, he is raiſed; if indifferent, he is 
reſpected; if adverſe, he is at leaſt not hated; even 
when the ſtate is inflam'd by factions, the oppo- 
ſite party, if in power, although they do not confide 
employments to him, conſider him as an exception 
to their reſentment. There never was ſeen in the 
world a furor, equal to that of the Sicilians, when 
in their famous veſpers, they cut the throats of 
the French ; nor was there ever any nation ſo ir- 
ritated againſt another; for their barbarity, car- 
ried them to rip open the bellies of all the Sici- 
lian women they ſuſpected were with child by 
Frenchmen. In this horrible maſſacre, they did not 
ſpare one of that nation who fell into their hands, 
| except William de Porceleto, governor of the 
diſtrict 
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diſtrict of Calatafima, who was protected from the 


general rage, by the fame of his goodneſs. 80 


certain is it, that the temple of virtue is the only 
aum of 377 ſafety. 


XXX. The noiſe a Sitten that men of 


great abilities are neglected, and lie hid in corners, 
is a mere fable; and if they do not voluntarily hide 
themſel ves, totally void of truth, or if this is not 
the caſe, they are neglected, becauſe to their great 
talents, there are annexed great defects. I have 
gone about and ſeen the world, but to this day, 


have not obſerved a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities, 


(who. was not blemiſhed with glaring defects,) 
{lighted and diſregarded; however, as we ought 
in every inſtance to ſpeak the truth, the 'eſteem 


for him, has not always been in proportion to 


his degree of merit. Some maintain an oppoſite 


ſentiment to that we have been advancing, but 


if you attend to them, they do not ſo much com- 
Plain of other peoples flights and diſappoint- 

ments as of their own. With their tongues, 
they lament that men of talents are deſpiſed ; in 


reality, they only grieve that thoſe are deſpiſed 


who are void of them, which are themſelves ; and 
under the pretence of zeal for the public good, 
they vent their own private ſpleen. It is the 


vulgar artifice of people of extreme incapacity 


to cenſure the partial diſtribution of favours, and 
It has been remarked, that if one of theſe 
ſurers ever aſcended to what he aſpired at, he 


immediately 


— 
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immediately approved of all thoſe meaſures of 

government, which he had before clamoured 
againſt; from whence it may be inferred, that all 
the merit he before lamented to have been trod- 
den under foot, he conſidered as centered and 
collected together in his own perſon. I have 
ſeen ſome unworthy men exalted, but do not re- 
member an inſtance of a great man without ſpot 
ever having been 18 75 or contemned. 


F 
VXVXICI. It is now time for us to treat of the 
inconvenience of low policy. The celebrated 
Bacon, calls it the aſylum of thoſe, who for want 

of talents, are incapable of purſuing the ſublime 
path of heroic policy: Quid ſi quis ad bunc judicii, 
<& diſcretionis gradum aſcendere non valeat, ei relin- 

Jauitur tanquam intiſſimum, ut fit rectus & dj Nu 
lator (de Inter. rer. cap. 6.). This maxim, coin- 
cides with that which Plutarch cites of the Ge- 

neral Lyſander. The Lacedzmonians remon- 
ſtrated with him, that on account of his little faith 
and truth, he degenerated from Hercules whom 
they boaſted being the deſcendants of. To which 
he anſwered wittily, alluding to the habit Hercules 
' uſed to wear, that for want of the ſkin of a lion, 
be was 99 to Nie "AE of the {kin of a fox. 


XXX j 
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XXXIIl. There are different degrees of low po- 
bey ſome of which, are worſe than others. The 
firſt, is that of diſſimulation and craft. The ſe- 

cond, is that of falſe appearances and lying. The 
third, is that of wickedneſs and inſolence. The 
firſt, if it does not come in contact with the line 
of the ſecond, is in the moral indifferent; but it is 
very difficult to purſue a courſe of craft and re- 
ſerve, without being under the occaſional neceſ- 
fity of telling many lies; becauſe if a man is 


preſſed with queſtions, ſilence, by being unfa- 
vourably interpreted with reſpe& to the per · 


ſon queſtioned, is equiralent to, or makes as 
much againſt him, as a poſitive anſwer ; and the 
gift of being ready in theſe ſtreights with an inge- 
vious come off, is beſtowed on very few Peiple 


XXXII. Is habitual anmieten proceeds, 5 


partly from a defect in the underſtanding, and 


partly from the natural talents being vitiated. 


Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh when it is proper to 
obſerve ſilence, nor when it is requiſite, and when 


hazardous, to be open and explicit; upon a ſhort | 
reflection, either decide upon keeping ſilence to- 
tally; or elſe on all occaſions, never to venture 
more than a very diminutive explanation; like 
blind people, who even when they are walking 


on plain ground, far fear of ſlipping, proceed 


with great caution. This in ſome, is more the 


effect of puſillanimity than the want of reflection, 
_ 
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although they always mix one with” the other z 
but be that as it will, they lead but a weary and 
unpleaſant life; for wearing a padlock continnaly 
on the lips, is the ſame thing, as living with a heart 
which is ever impriſoned. Such people, are ever 
in dread that the ſecrets of their breaſts ſhould be 
laid open, or elſe, that ſome words which they have 
made uſe of, have already diſcovered them. They 
are deſtitute of the comfort of unboſoming to a 
friend, becauſe all puſillanimous people are diſ- 
truſtful and ſuſpicious; they ſcarce think any man 
| fincere in friendſhip, or ſafe to put confidence in; 
they alſo make - themſelves unpleaſant and diſ- 
guſting companions, becauſe they make a myſ- 
tery of every thing; and the reciprocal commu- 
nication of ſouls, being the ſweeteſt correſpond- 
_ ence among men, they are unhappy, becauſe they 
cannot taſte of this bliſs ; and they are diſagree- 
able, becauſe as far as it depends on them, they 
deprive other people of that happineſs. We 
may add to this; that no prudent perſon confides 
in him who has confidence in no one; becauſe 
ſuch a man, is ever ſufpected of judging othor 
people by himſelf. It alſo happens, that in con- 
ſequence of his not communicating his deſigns to 
any one, thoſe afford him no aſſiſtance, who might 
either be diſpoſed, or have it in their power to 
ſerve him, for want of being acquainted with 
what he aims at. This was the caſe of Pom- 
| pey, who although a daring warrior, was a timid 
| politician, 
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| 


politicians His intention was the ſame as Cæſar's, 


that is, to rule the republic with an abſolute ſway. 


Cæſar ſueceeded in his ſcheme, becauſeheattempt- - 
ed the thing openly. Pompey, by hiding his de- 
ſigns from his moſt affectionate friends, who were 
numerous; and by uſing occult artifices, and en- 


deavouring to diſturb the republic, in order that 


it might fall ſpontaneouſly i into his hands, miſſed 


his aim; becauſe his friends, being ignorant of 


what he intended, knew not how to apply their 
influence in Mins him. Tacitus comparing him 
with Marius and Sylla, ſays, Occultior non melior. 
For all theſe reaſons, it appears very difficult, for 


men who are exceedingly deceitful to better 
their fortunes. At leaſt, they will hardly e ever 
owe their doing it to their genius. 


SECT. X. 


XXXV. The dealers. in n falſe pretences, W 


the men of cunning, compoſe the vulgar of a 
court, and are the moſt numerous part of popula- 
tion in the political world; but they who act upon 
theſe principles, follow a very dangerous tract, 
although it is the moſt beaten. Their deceptions 
are ſo manifold, that notwithſtanding art and for- 


tune ſhould conſpire to hide them, it is next to 
impoſſible that ſome will not appear. A fabric 


built on falſe ground, without the wind overturt- 
ing it, will fall of itſelf, en a bing genius 


is 
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is once found out, the leaſt inconvenience conſe. 
quent on the diſcovery is, his never being believed 
any more. Tiberius, on account of his having 


been fo often detected in falſehoods, was not cre- 
dited, even when he ſpoke the truth: Vero quogue, 


& honefto fidem demiſfit, 7 fays Tacitus, Fe 


XXXV. Not only lies Se are yiiforta- 


; nate, but they are likewiſe ſometimes ſo, on ac- 


count of their being thought true; for in this caſe, 
they produce an effect, quite apyakie to the pur- 


poſe they were intended to anſwer, Nero wanted 


to murder his mother Agrippina in ſuch a manner, 


q that her death ſhould appear accidental, and not 
deſign'd. For this purpoſe, he cauſed a ſhip in 


which Agrippina was to embark, to be conſtructed 


ſo artfully, that the part where his mother was to 
be lodged, could be eaſily ſeparated from the other, 


and let the unfortunate Princeſs drop into the Sea. 
The purpoſe was not anfwered, becauſe the part 


did not ſeparate as was intended, but only open'd, 


ſo as to cauſe great dread of ſhipwreck in 
thoſe of the party. Aceronia, a lady who at- 
tended Agrippina, when the alarm happened, 


ran out and called aloud for aſſiſtance, ſaying, ſhe 


was Agrippina, the mother of the Emperor. The 


darkneſs of the night favoured the deceit, and 


thoſe who knew Nero's intention, believing ſhe 
was Agrippina, came quickly to her; not with a 
deſign to aſliſt, but to demoliſh the Undo doste 
Aceronia, 


N 
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Aceronia, which they did, upon a ſuppoſition. 


that they were 50 an agrecable Ph iece of ſervice 
to Nero. l 0 TY 


XXXVI. Lava. | is proper od. natural I 7 
and ambitious people, who by mixing flattery 
with their lies, become vile and oontemptible to 
the laſt degree; and their doing this, makes them 


the ſlaves of all mankind. They ſubmit to every 


one, and humble themſelves to every one, and treat 
all the world as their maſters; ſome becauſe they 
ſhould do them ſervice, and others becauſe they 


ſhould not injure them ; like the ſavages of Vir- 


ginia, ho not only worſhip the ſtars becauſe they 
give them light, and promote fertility, but they 
worſhip all they fear likewiſe ; not only the devil 
whomthey moſtdread, but alſo fire, clouds, horſes, 
and great guns are venerated as deities by them. 


They have work enough upon their hands who 


ſerve ſo many maſters, for over and above the 
labour which liars find in obeying ſuch a number 
of directors, they are alarm'd and fatign'd with 
the riſques they run, for their practices of de- 


ceiving being once diſcaver'd, all mankind abhor 
them. 


SECT. Xl. 


XXVII. We come now to the quinteſſence 


of the venom of ambition, to thoſe peſts of o- 
cicty, abandoned politicians ; to thoſe concealed 
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Atheiſts, 
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Atheiſts; thoſe devils in diſguiſe, who without the 
leaſt ſcruple to attain their baſe purpoles, practiſe 
the moſt deformed vices; who to lay their hands 
on benefits, ſet their feet on, and trample upon 
15 the laws; who with the fine accompliſhments, of 
perjury, ingratitude, and treachery, are galant- 
ing fortune night and day. Theſe, of all politi- 
cians are the moſt blind, becauſe the road by 
which they think to arrive at happineſs and ho- 
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nour, leads them directly to misfortune and diſ- 
grace. Who, by ſuch ſort of means, was ever made 


happy ? Machiavel himſelf, the grand maſter of 
this infernal policy, paſſed the laſt years of his 
life in extreme miſery ; and he would long be- 


fore his diſſolution happened have died on a 
gibbet, if he had not denied in the torture, his 


participation in the conſpiracy againſt the family 


of the Medicis. If one or two, have happened to 


raiſe themſelves by the dint of wicked practices, 


their elevation may be compared to that of Simon 
Magus, who was lifted up, that his legs might 
be cruſhed to pieces with his fall. Sejanus, 
in conſequence of a ſimilarity in their habits 
and diſpoſitions, gained ſuch a degree of favour 
with Tiberius, and came to have ſuch an aſcen- 
dant over him, that he directed and control'd him 
with an abſolute ſway. And what did all theſe 


| ſmiles of fortune end in? Nothing more, than that 


no culprit was ever, put to death with greater 
isnominy. Feuoniu⸗ Arbiter, by flattering the 
laſcivious 


% | 
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haſcivious diſpoſition of Nero, arcived at being 


xriminal pleaſures, the Prince obeyed his ſubje&; | 


his veins. It is very remarkable, that out of all the 


ſtrained by the virtue of the philoſopher, notwith- 
ſtanding that ſame virtue made the Princes life un- 
pleaſant, and was an irk ſome monitor to him; and 
after all, the philoſopher did not die ben a 
crime, for he was privy to the conſpiracy of Piſon. 
If rittucenjo oystheſe immunities under badPrinces, 
Wane Wy it not expedt from good ones? 


Who is making war againſt heaven, to expect, 
the ſtars ſhould be favourable to his deſigns. A 
E Frenchman, reminding an Engliſhman of the time, 
when in the reign of Henry the Sixth, the Engliſh 
werealmoſt abſolute maſters of F rance, ſaid ſneer- 
inglytohim, When do you think you ſhall return 
again to be Lords of out kingdom!“ to which the 
Engliſhman made him this admirable reply, When 


= iniquities fall be * than cours. " 16 Wh 
Vor. ; Dy ; 1. i * 


— 


ſuperintendant of his turpitudes, or regulator of 
his Brutalities; ſo that in all which related to ; 


nor would he taſte of any thing, but what Pe. 
tronius preſcribed; norwitliſtanding which, the 
triterion arrived, when Nero condemned him t to 
death; which Petronius anticipated, by opening 


people Nero moſt hated, Seneca was the laſt who 
died by his order. The arm of the Prince, was re- 


XIXVII. Ic would be ik ge delirium; in him 
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| different from this was the ſaying of Agiſlaus; 
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to ſucceed in his undertakings, by violating, the 
' oaths ſworn by his holy name, there is not a more 
memorable inſtance in hiſtory, than may be ſeen 
in the caſe of Ladiſlaus the fourth, king of Hun- 
gary. This Prince, after gaining ſome victories, 


but in a ſhort time afterwards, inſtigated by the 
indiſcreet zeal of the Pontifical legate, he began 


ning, was much in favour of the Hungarians. 
Amurat, when he ſaw his troops ready to betake 
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who (when Tiſaphernes finding himſelf ſuperior 
in force, in violation of the peace he had ſworn 
to obſerve, began hoſtilities,). ſpoke thus: I on 
very happy at this event, becauſe Tiſaphernes by hi; 
Fi, bas engaged the Gods, on my fide. The 
iſſue Was, that Agiflaus came off triumphant, 
"ne Tifaphernes loſt the battle and his me | 


XxXXIX. But to illustrate bow much Gol 
rakes part with the enemies of him, who hopes 


agreed upon a truce with Amurat the Second; 


the war afreſh: Worldly policy taught him, that 
the opportunity was favourable, as the Turks had 
not recovered from the conſternation of their 
late defeats. Ladiſlaus had excellent troops, and 
for his General, John Huniades, who 1 was eſteemed 
the moſt ſkillful warrior the world knew in that 
age. They came to a battle, which in the begin- 


dhemſelves to flight, drew out from his boſom 
7 | 9 2 0 the 


* 
\ 
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the inſtrument containing the trace, w which Las 
diſlaus had ſworn to obſerye; and lifting: his eyes 
to heaven, in a loud voice, addreſſed our Saviour, 
in words to this effect: Jeſus Chrift, if thou art 
the trur God, as the Chriſtians believe you to be, 
chaftiſe 1 the affront offered to you by theſe people, in 
breaking a truce, which they have ſworn by thy holy 
name' to keep ſacred; and wonderful to relate, at 
this.inſtant the gale of fortune veer'd about, the 
Mahometans defeated the Chriſtians with a bloody 
flavghrer, and to compleat the whole, Ladiſlaus 
bimfelf was among i lain: 


* 


| bu. ſihinen moiti & non temnere Dives. 


”* 


8 E Gr. X. 


XI. One of the moſt common effedis of infa · 
mous policy, is, the author s own maxims being 
often turned upon, and brought to militate - 
againſt himſelf. Jeroboam, when the kingdom 
of Iſrael was divided, having made himſelf maſter 

of the ten tribes, ſpun, as it appeared to him, a 
moſt exquiſite fine thread of policy; for obſerv- 
ing, that from a religious motive, the hearts of 
his ſubjects were attached to the a of Je- 
ruſalem; aud that, if he could not ſeparate them 
from the Jews in point of worſhip, he was not 
fente in the poſſeſſion of his portion of the c em- 
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pire; he raiſed two idols, and inſiſted the ten liber 


ſhould worſhip them, forſaking the true God, who 
was worſhiped i in the Temple of Jeruſalem ; but 
this keen piece of policy, : as we read in the Book 
of Kings, was the very cauſe, which deprived his 
poſterity of the ſuceeſſion to the crown; his ſon 
Nadab in conſequence of it, having loſt the king- 
dom and his life by the hands of the rebellious 


General Baaſſa. In the death. which the. Jews 
inflicted on our Saviour, they pretended, that 
political precaution made it neceſſary they ſhould 


deprive him of life, for otherwiſe, the Romans 
would demoliſh them for having acknowledged 
any other King but. Cæſar; but for their having 
carried this curſed maxim into execution, heaven 
ordained as their puniſhment, that theſe very 


Romans, ſhould afterwards be the 1 to 


9 men 


XII. 1 A Providence Apoſcs 0 155 very 


ſame means which Machiavilian politicians apply 


for their exaltation, or their ſecurity, become the 
inſtruments of their deſtruction. Haman, is hang'd 
on the ſame gallows, which he prepared for Mor- 
decai. Perillus, is burnt in the ſame brazen ox, 
which he fabricated to indulge rhe cruelty of 
Phalaris, Callipus, tyrant of Sicily, bas his throat 


cut by the lame knife, with which he tobk away 
the life of the n Dion. Tfaac Aaron, a 


2 Greek 
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Greek by nation, whoſe eyes were put out by 


order of the Emperor Emanuel Comenus, as a 
puniſhment for his evil deeds, afterwards adviſed 
the uſurper Adronicus, not only to put out the 
eyes of his enemies, but to cut their tongues out 


alſo ; becauſe, that after being deprived of their 


ſight, they could do miſchief with their tongues. 


The Emperor Iſaac Angelo, ſucceeded Androni- 


cus, and ordered, that the tongue of the infamous 
counſellor who had before loſt his eyes, ſhould be 


3 cut out likewiſe, Perrin, Captain General of Ge- 
neva, the great perſecutor of the Catholics, when 


in the year 1535, that republic changed their reli- 


gion, cauſed the ſtone of the great altar in the Ca- 
thedral tobe tranſported to the place of execution, 


that it might ſerve as a ſcaffold to diſpatch de- 
linquents on ; and father Maimburgus, in his 
Hiſtory of Calviniſm, tells us, that the blood of 
Perrin, who was beheaded for his crimes, was 
the firſt which ſtained the ſtone. Thomas Crom- 
well, whom Henry the Eighth, when he erected 
himſelf into head of the Engliſh church, conſti- 
tuted his ſupreme vicar in all eccleſiaſtical matters, 


was a man extremely falſe, cruel, and avaricious. 


To furniſh pretences for perſecuting the eccleſi- 
aſtics, that he might enrich himſelf with their 
ſpoils, he prevailed on Henry to make that moſt 


iniquitous law, that ſentences of death, and con- 
Aſchrivns; pronounced on people for high treaſon, 
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ſhould be good and valid, although they had not 
been heard in their defence; but Cromwell him- 
ſelf, was the firſt man this law was put in prac- 
tice againſt; Henry having cauſed him to be 
beheaded, without his being heard or permitted 
to make any defence: | 


Nec ler 77 æguior b. 
Ut 4 Bets artifices arte perirent ſua. 


XIII. Finally, and to ſum up the whole, if 
we ſearch hiſtory, we ſpall hardly find one 
among a thouſand of thoſe politicians, who have 
ſought to exalt themſelves by means of wicked 
arts and practices, that have not come to an 
unhappy end, Thus it has ever been till this 
time, and fo it will ever continue to be from 
henceforward. What blindneſs then is it, to per- 


ſevere in following a path, by purſuing which, 


vou can only by a miracle of chance avoid a 
precipice? What can this be but delirium, the 
infallible ſymptom of the fever of ambition? 
which 1 1s a flame that cannot burn with violence 
30 any man, without his being affected with a 
dealt of the brain. ; 


8 E C 8 XIII. 


XIII. All we have ſaid of policy, as it relates 
to private people, may be applied to princes, or 


ſuperiors, who govern my kind of ſtate; and 
| ths with 
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with reſpect to theſe alſo, the diyifion of policy 


into the high and the low, is apt and proper, as 


the firit is ſecure, and the ſecond hazardous in 
them, in the fame Proportion, which it is with 


reſpect to ſubjeQs or private men. Any ruler 
whatever, 1 is endued with the three virtues, 


of prudence, juſtice, and fortitude, will be a ſin- 


gular good politician; without ever having read 


any of thoſe books, which treat of reaſons of ſtate. 


The true arts of governing, are, to chuſe ſuch mi- 


niſters as are wiſe and upright, to reward merit, 
and to puniſh crimes; to watch over, and attend 
to the intereſt of the public, and to be faithful 


in promiſes. By theſe means, the reſpect, the love, 


and the obedience of ſubjects, will be much mare 
effectually ſecured, than by all that compound far- 
rago of political ſubtilties, called reaſons of ſtate; 


a myſtery, depoſited in the minds of privy coun- 


ſellors, which, as if it was a moſt ſacred thing, 
they never ſuffer to be totally diſplayed; nor ever 

to go forth to the public, unleſs covered with a 
thick veil; and is for the moſt part, no more than 
à ridiculous phantom, or vain idol, which under 
the title of a Deity, they exhibit 557 the adora- 
tion of the ignorant vulgar. Reaſon of ſtate, is 
the univerſal agitator, or primum mobile of a 
kingdom, and is the reaſon for every thing, with- 
out being the reaſon of any thing. If it is asked, 


"wy was ſuch a thing done, the anſwer is, for 
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reaſons of tate; very well, but why was ſuch 
another thing omitted to be done, why for rea: 
ſons of ſtate alſo. Would it not be better to ſay, 
it was done becauſe juſtice required it, or becauſe 
religion, clemency, or ſome moral virtue dictated 
the doing it? The rezſon of the directions of a 
miniſter. to his inferiors, in all matters, is, that 
they are the King's commands. The reaſon why 
a Prince orders any thing to be done, ſhould be 
this, and this only, becauſe the commandments 
And laws of God, require it; for a Prince in 3 
more rigorous e, is the miniſter of God, han 
5 5 his fobalterns are miniſters to him. 
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xIIV. if we e are ws anderftind; that reaſon 
of ſtate means political prudence, why not call it 
by that name? becauſe the phraſe political pru- 
dence, implies or ſignifies a moral virtue, but the 
term, reaſon of ſtate, we don't know the mean- 
ing of. This expreſſion, ragioni di ſtato, took its 
riſe in Italy, but it does not ſeems as if they en- 

tertained a high veneration for it there, ſince we 
are told, that the holy Pontif Pius, could not 
bear to hear i it mentioned; and Ms uſed to ſay, 
that reaſons of ſtate were the inventions of per- 
verſe men, and the very reverſe of religion and 
the moral virtges. It was obſervable, that Pope 
Pius, in no caſe ſtood in need of theſe political 
fubtlges ; . tor withqut har aid, he was not 
V | dor 


, 


* 
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only a great faint, but 3 Walen ih and erem⸗ . 


plary ruler, - 


Our 


XIV. It was a rn of the celebrated icon, 


chat the moſt defirable governments which the 


church has in all times experienced, were under 


thoſe Popes, who having paſſed the greateſt part 
of their lives in monaſteries, were reputed i igno⸗ 
rant of political buſineſs; and that theſe made 
excellent Princes, and recommended themſelves 
much more to the good opinion of poſterity, by 
their wiſe regulations, than thoſe, who had heen 


bred in the ſchools, and had exerciſed themſelves 


all their lives; in the- management of public 
affairs; inſtancing as examples of the truth of 


this aſſertion, Pius V. and Sextus V. who both 


reign'd in the ſame age: [md convertamus oculos 


ad regimen pontificium ac nominatim Pij V. vel 
Sixti V. naſtro ſeculo, qui ſub initiis habiti ſunt 

pro fraterculis rerum imperitis, inveniemuſque atta 
paparum ejus generis magis eſſe ſolere memorabilia, 


quam egrum, qui in negotiis civilibus, & principum 
aulis enutriti ad papatum aſcenderint (Lib. 1. de 
Augment. Scient.) This teſtimony to the truth, 

is given by a Calviniſt Heretic, althaugh ab- 
ſtrated from his religion, he was in every ſenſe 
a great, and moſt enlightened man, and one, who 


was not more remarkable for his incomparable 
os than for his candour and Ingenuity. . 


XLVI. 
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* vi. The pl he gives "why hi Popes, 
who before their elevation to the. throne, had 
lived in holy retirement, excelled in the mode 
and goodneſs of their government, thoſe, who 
before their riſe, had always been exerciſed in 
180 buſineſs, entitles him to the appellations 
© Ye have juſt beſtowed on him, He ſays, the 
want of civil inſtruction in thoſe Puniiffs, was 
more than compenſated for by their virtues; 
becauſe Princes, who follow ſteadi] y, the plain 
and ſafe road of religion, juſtice, aud the other 
moral virtues, readily and expertly, without the 
aid of ſtudied policy, put in train, and diſpatch 
all forts of buſipeſs that may occur to them, 
They are ſound and robuſt ſouls, who have no 
more occaſion for civil arts, thas men who are 
healthy, and bleſſed with good conſtitutions have 
for phyſic. In eo tamen abund? fit compenſalio, 
gued per tutum, planumque iter religionis, juſtitia, 
haneftatis, virtutumgue moralium, prompte, atque 
expedite incedant, quam viam, 7 conſt anter 
tenuerint, illis alteris remediis non magis indi. 
gebunt, quam corpus ſanum medicina. . 


XLVI. I almoft bluſh, that a Heretic ſhould 
talk in this ſtrain, when among the Catholics, 
we find ſo many politicians who abound in very 
different maxims. But the caſe is, that the fub- 

tilties 
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 xilties and artißces which compole what is com- 
monly called. W orldly policy, are à ſort of - 


medies, which, fickly ſouls only, ſtand: in need 
of. A vicious government, which he who has 
the management of, turns and winds to anſwer 


his private purpoſes, cannot exiſt without the 


help of ſuch medicaments, which may with. as 
much propriety be called drugs, as thoſe that 
are fold in an aporhecary” $ ſhop. But a ſound 
underſtanding, endued and ., juſtly tempered 


with the four elemental qualities, of prudence, 


juſtice, fortitude, and ſobriety, with only the 


affiſtance of theſe virtues, will, without the ; 
- ſuccour of other arts, and without emharraſſ- 
ment, ſurmount all the difficulties hat n 5 


occur in government. 


„ eee ke 
him, let us take a curſory view of the reign 
of Sextus the Vth. This ſpirit, fo truly in- 


comparable, that it ſeems, as if God had formed 


him for the purpoſe of governing the whole 
world; in whom, the magnanimity of Cæſar, 
the prudence of Auguſtus, and the juſtice of 
Trajan were joined, and who, in theſe virtues, 
even excelled them; in a few months after his 
mounting the throne, had gained the reſpect of 

all the Princes of Europe, and had put the 
Whole Mud ſtate in better order r, and 


under 


a 
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under better regulation, than it had been known 
1 be bleſſed with or enjoy, for many antecedent 
Thefts, cheating, murders, ſubornations, 
445 licentious inſolence, were ſo effettually rooted 
out and baniſhed from that great city, that 
it never till then, could with ſo much propriety 
be called Holy Rome. All dread of extortion 
and injuſtice was loſt, and nobody feared, only 
-the Pope; and as Gregory Leti tells 
us, in his Hiſtory of Sextus, women, and other 
defenceleſs perſons, could walk the ſtreets at all 
hours of the night, as ſafely, as they could walk 
in the cloiſters of a Capuchin Convent. In the five 
years which he reigned, he embelliſhed Rome with 
many noble edifices, and left the treaſury 'fome 
millions richer than he found it, I aſk now, by 
| what political arts, and what ingenious devices, 
he performed all theſe wonders? He knew no 
arts, ' ſave thoſe of an indefatigable Vigilance 
and attention to the concerns of government; 
4 fervent zeal for the public good, and an unal- 
terable rectitude and juſtice. TI cannot tell, whe- 
ther what has been ſo much rumoured about 
Sextus having put on falſe appearances before 
his advancement to the throne, be true, but J 
believe it is not; and it is certain, that 1 he 
found himſelf ſeated ' in the Papal chair, he was 
a man void of all diſſimulation; always generous, 
open, free and fincere, and one, who that his 


deſigns ſhould not appear occult, frankly ex- 
pPioſed 


4 prudence dictated caution, or the character of 


purpoſes of his heart from no man. This frank · 
neſs, was natural to his genius, and he was the 


his practiſing duplicity while a Cardinal, in order 
to obtain the Popedom. It is more probable, 
that they miſtook what was the real effect of his 


with doing violence to his nature, by bearing all 
ſorts of injuries patiently, that he might acquire 
the character of a meek and gentle man; but why 
ſhould not all this be imputed; to his deſire, in obe- 
dience to the goſpel precept, of imitating our Sa- 


proves nothing to contradict this ſentiment; be- 
cauſe bearing with offences that are merely per- 
ſonal, and thoſe which are committed againſt dig- 
nities, are very different things. They alſo ſay, 
he feigned himſelf decrepid and worn out with 
age and infirmities, to excite in his favour, the 
choice of the Cardinals; from the proſpect that 


thould have a quick return of another con- 


I don't believe the Cardinals are ſo much influ- 
enced by this ſort of policy as the world imagine, 
"wy their having fo oſten choſen Popes of good 
wal - conſtitutions, 
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oY” and laid them open; and unleſs the vürtue 


the prelate demanded reſerve, he concealed the 
ſame in that reſpect while he was a religious; and 


' therefore, I cannot give credit, to what is ſaid of 


virtue; for diſſimulation. They alſo charge him 


viour? The ſeverity he obſerved when he was Pope, 
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clave, But notwithſtanding what people fay, . 
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_ conſtirations; and not far advanced in years, pro- 
yidedarthe time of their election their judgment 
was artived at that ſtateof maturity, hickꝭ it is not 
common to attain but in@ more ad vanted age. On 
_ the other hand, it is probable, tha Sextus who 
as ſeventy-· four when he aſcended the Papal chair, 
was much broke. If he after wards ſeemed more 

robuſt; it might be, becauſe having charged him- 
ſelf with ſuch weighty o obligations, he uſed extra- 
ordinary exertions to comply with what he had 
undertaken; and beſides this, the before cited 
Leti informs us; that to enable him to diſcharge 


the duties incumbent on him, he fed more copi- 


ouſly, and took more nouriſhing alimem, both 
wich reſpect to meat and drink, when he was a 
5 re than he did n he was WN 


XI VIII. have duch 5 tb on the 
n of this ſingular man, who was always 
the object of my admiration, although ſome have 
been unjuſt enough, not to render him the praiſe 
due to his merit. And here by the way, I can- 
not forbear congratulating the ſeraphic religion, 
on having produced in the perſon of this Pontif, 
and in that of Cardinal Ciſneros, two politicians ſo 
eminent, that in my opinion the world never ſau- 
greater; though neither the one or the other have 
been without their enemies, who, envious of their 
merit, have ſtrove to tarniſh their glories; but 


what I moſt Aare in this particular is, that ſo able 
a 
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a man as Don Antonio de Solis, ſhould in the third 
Chap. of his Hiſtory of Mexico, paint the Cardi- 
nal, as a man deficient in point of political abilities; 
, notwithſtanding he in all other reſpects, heaps on 
him the higheſt encomiums. Foreign authors do 
him more juſtice, and particularly, Flechier, Biſhop 
of Nimes, who with great judgment and diſcretion 
vVrote his life, celebrates him, as a moſt eminent and 
brilliant politician: and another modern French 
author, having drawn a parallel of the characters 
of the two Cardinals, Ciſneros, and Richlieu, gives 
the preference to our countryman; acknowledg- 
ing, that he was equal to the other as a politician, 
and much preferable to him as a devout man; 
though by the way, when he ſays this, he pays 
no great compliment to the ſanctity of Ciſneros. 


XII. From all that has been ſaid on this 
ſubject, it is evident and plain, that with an equa- 
lity of talents, thoſe politicians who proceed upon 
the principles of honeſty, and who purſue the road 
of rectitude and truth, will with greater certainty, 
and more eaſe, attain their ends, than thoſe, who 
follow the rout of artifice and deceit; for the firſt, 


is the ſound or true policy, the other, the rotten 
or falſe. 
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| elegance and propriety, although his knowledge 
"2 atin was but” e. He had a good 
genius 55 writing comic ery, which he mani- 
feſted in ,various pieces which he wrote for the 
theatre ; and more particularly in one of -them, 
that was repreſented at Florence with ſuch great 
applauſe, that it excited Pope Leo the tenth, as 


Paulus Jovius informs us, to cauſe it to be acted 


at Rome by the ſame players, and with the ſame 
dreſſes and decorations, with which it had been 
. exhibited at Florence. When the unhappy con- 
ſpiracy againſt the family of the Medicis, was 


ſet on foot by the Soderinis, Machiavel, who 


was impeached as an accomplice in it, was put 
to the queſtion by torture ; but either his forti- 


rude, or his innocence, caufed him to reſiſt the 


rigour of chat trial without making the leaſt con- 
feſſion. I do not know whether it was before, 
or after this eyent, that he was made ſecretary to 
the republic, but it is certain, chat for the title 
of hiſtorian to it, which Was conferred. on; him 
together with a good ſalary, he was totally in- 


debted to the favour of the Medicis; but Whe⸗ 


ther they did this from a conviction of his inno- 
cence with reſpect to the late conſpiracy, and 


were diſpoſed to recompence him by this honeur- 


able emolument, for the injury he ſuſſered in the 
torture; or whether they did it from conſidering 
Him as an able man whom they had a mind 


| to Keep, under obligations to them, in order, t 
| avail 


— ö 
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| certain. blo 


u. The confetring this dene on TY dig not 
; prevent new ſuſpicions being entertained of his 
fdelity, and of his having concurred in another 


afterwards aſcended to the popedom, by the 
name of Clement the ſe ventil. This ſuſpicion 
vas founded entirely, on the repeated applauſes, 
vith which both in his writings and private con- 
Jerſations, he had celebrated Brutus and Caſh jus, 
as the defenders and vindicators of the liberty of 
ine Roman republic; which at that time, was in- 
Witcrpreted as an indirect exhortation to the Flo- 
Trentines to defend their liberty, which the Me- 
icis either in reality or appearance, meditate 
Fo ſuppreſs. But with all this, either from mere 
Wnotives of policy, or becauſe the ſuſpicions ſeem- 


Pgainſt Machiavel. It is confirmed however, 
What after this time, he paſſed the remainder of 
Wis days in miſety and poverty. Perhaps the 
Nedicis, who were ſecretly diſpleaſed with him, 
Hought it more adviſeable, inſtead of bringing 
bim to open puniſhment, to accompliſh their 
Ma 9. QoS: 


avail themſelves of ſo good a pen as Machia- 
8 vels in their favour ;. I fay, whichever of theſe 
motives they were e 5 is not Nee 


plot concerted by ſome private individuals, to take fo 
away the life of cardinal Julius de Medicis, who 


Ed lightly founded, no proceedings were had 
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be was near dying, they were under a neceſii 
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dark revenge, by occult ways and means. It 
might alſo happen, that he brought himſelf to 
poverty by his own miſconduct; but, be this as 
it will, he haſtened his death as many other peo- 
ple have haſtened theirs before him, by taking 
-Y precautionary: medicine to- prolong his life, 
which inſtead of lengthening, ſhortened it, and 
brought him to an Anki end in the year 

I 


1530. 


IV. Machiavel was if a jocoſe a fatyrica 
diſpoſition, and was believed to have little or no 
religion. There are ſome who ſay, that whe 


of employing the authority of the civil magiſtrate 
ro oblige him to receive the ſacraments. We 
read in many authors, a wanton and inſolent in. 
piety of his, under the colour of a joke; that i 
his having ſaid, that he had much rather go 1 
hell than heaven; becauſe in heaven he ſhoull 
only meet with fryars, mendicants, and oth 
miſerable and groveling people; but that i 
hell, he ſhould enjoy the company of pops 
cardinals, and princes, with whom he coul 
converſe of ſtate affairs. Others ſabſtitut 
for his ſaying popes, cardinals, and princa 
the moſt eminent philoſophers and pobng 
writers, ſuch as Tag, Ariſtotle, Plotarch, ad 
Tacitus. EY 


V. It 


x He publiſhed: a variety * books, and among 


biſtory of Florence, which do not obtain the 


imituled, The Prince;” in which he teaches 
rannically, and to govern their people, without 
crificing them all three, together with the public 


his own n particular e 


— 


SECT. I. 


VI. But bonntcſtending the clin of this 
book are fo pernicious, there have not been 
wanting thoſe, who have patronized both the 


de Houſſaye, defends it in the moſt odious point 


ficial to the public, and aſſerting, that they are 
only: reprobated by ignorant men, who know 
nothing of politics or reaſons of ſtate; and adds, 
that the ſame people who now live as private 
men, and are unacquainted with the management 


Pete they by any great and unexpected change 
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them, the life of Caſtrucius Caſtracani, and the 
greateſt credit with the critics. But the work. 


that. made him jointly the moſt famous and i in- 
famous man in the world, was a political tract, 


and recommends to all ſovereigns, to reign ty- 


regarding either equity, law, or religion, but ſa- 


good, to his intereſt, his will, his e 2 


bock and the author. Abraham Nicholas Amelot 


of view, which is approving his maxims as bene- 


of public buſineſs, and at preſent condemn them, 
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of fortune, to arrive at being princes or prime 
atb6ſEFs, would approre; and praftife them.” a 


VII. There are others, who, although Ge 
acknowledge the maxims of Machiavel are per- 
nicious, fanctify the intention of the author. 
They ſay, that fo far from intending to inſtruct 
princes againſt their people, he only meant to 
caution tlie people againſt the proceedings and 
arts of tyrants, to the end that princes, ſeeing 
the rendency of their ſchemes liable to be ex- 
poſed, ſhould be more circumſpect in their be. 


Haviour, and that the people, by being aware of 
the arms with Which the attacks were made upon 
| liberty, might be the better able to parry the 


blows. They add further, that Machiavel was 
under a neceſſity of uſing this artful method of 


warning the people, and of couching his cautions 


to them, under the veil and figure of teaching 


Princes how-to make themſelves abſolute, becauſe 


theſe laſt, would not have permitted his book to 


be licenced, if he had openly declared himſelf 
: an to their total bene „„ 


*. They derten to prove the probabi- 


tity of this ſentiment, by urging, that Machiavel 
was an utter enemy to tyranny, and a ſtrenuous 
advocate for the liberty of the republic; and that 
che whole tenor of his words and actions, conſpire 


10 
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to manifeſt theſe were his inclinations. His two | 
great and favourite heroes, were Brutus and Caſ- 
fus, Who killed Cæſar to reſtore Rome to her 
liberty. He allo quotes the tenth chapter of the 
fir} back of his diſcourſes, where he ſpeaks. 
ſtrongly againſt tyrants; and urges further, that 
he was accuſed of being an accomplice with the 
Soderigis in their conſpiracy againſt the family | 
of the Medicis, who were thought at that time, 
[} have. an nenen of ryrannizing over the re- 


* 


EF ns IT 


not exempt from being luſpedted, of having. 2 
| finger in the conſpiracy againſt the life of cardi- 
nal Julius de Medicis. Nardi, a Florentine au- 
thor who was a contemporary with him, ſays, that 
be was cloſely connected with the contrivers of 
that plot and deſign, aud alſo with the reſt of the 
faction, who were in oppoſition to the Medicis, 
He.then proceeds to ſay, what view or intention 
could a man have in favouring and abetting ty- 
rants, \ who had given ſo many proofs of his abhor- 
rence of them? or how could the man be ſuſpected a 
of deſigning to extend the power of princes above 
their natural ſphere, who had always manifeſted 
himſelf an admirer of democracy ? he next ſays, 

it wuſt follow then of courſe, that his- intention 
muſt be different, and very contrary to what the 
| ordinary and ſaperficial ſenſe of his words ſeem 
to import, This is the way thols reaſon, wha! 
ſupport this opinion. | 
M 4 | B 
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IX. Finally, chats are others, who -dinit un 
the maxims of Machiavel are deteftable, but 
waiving the queſtion about what was his inten- 
tion, they limit their excufe' of the author, by 
affirming, there has not, nor can there ariſe, any 
general inconvenience from the publication of 
them. Theſe ſay, that Machiavel has broached 
nothing new; and that his maxims are the ſame 
with thoſe you will find inſerted in various hif- 
tories, and which were praiſed by an infinite 
number of princes; ; and what more pernicious 
effect can they have on him who reads them in 
Machiavel's book, than on Bim who reads them 
in ugs other? 4 pie 0 5 8 
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. This' is the very excuſe ee which Bevan puts 

in the mouth of Machiavel, when he ſuppoſes 
| him to be ſpeaking | in his own del ence before 
Apollo. He ſays, I do not pretend to defend 
my works, but rather to arraign, and condemn 
them as impious, and full of cruel and execrable 
documents for the government of ſtates; but 
provided the doctrine I have written ſhall appear 
to be new, or the invention of my brain, I am 
ready at this moment, to ſubmit to the execution 
of any ſentence, the judges ſhall think proper to 
fulminate againſt me. On the other hand, if 
my writings contain nothing more than thoſe po- 
hrical precepts, and thoſe rules of ſtate, which 
hae 
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bare deduced from the actions and conduct of 
ſame princes, the ſpeaking ill of whom would 
formerly "have been punifhed with death, and, if 
vou will be "pleaſed to permit me, I can now 
name 31 ſay if this be the caſe, bat juſtice, 
what reaſon can there be, for reſpeding thoſe as 
| little leſs than divinities, who have been the au- 
thors and itventors of all the furious and deſperate 
maxims of policy which appear in my writings; 


and of treating me, who have done nothing more 


than republiſh them, as an abandoned vagabond, 
and an Athieſt? I certainly cannot conceive, why 


the original ſhould be adored as a ſaint, and the 


copy execrated 3 nor wby I deſerve to be ſo perſe- 
cuted, when the reading of hiſtories, not only 
_ folerated, but recommended, are ſufficient to con- 


vert to Machiavels, : all thoſe who peruſe them with 


bl 3 e, e e 


SE T. III. 


XI. But not to leave the reader i in ſuſ pence, or 


| Not to give him occaſion to think that I propoſe 


theſe three opinions as problems, I will here de- 
clare the judgement I entertain of them. The 
firſt is falſe, ſhocking, abominable, and only 


worthy of a ſecond Machiavel. What reaſon, T 
Won't fay can dictate, but even endure the de- 


teſtable maxims, that a prince owes more to him- 
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171% THE MACKIAVELIANLSM 
elf than to, the republic? that this laſt was iuſti- 


tuted by nature for the convenience ol the prince, 


and not the prince for. the good of the xepublic? ? 


7 that. the right to . govern, with tyranpie {way, 


is an appendage, appertaining to the preroga- 
tive of the crown ?, that the untimely and diſ. 


graceful deaths of tyrants, ought to be attributed 


to chance, and not to the diyine. Vengeance or 
Wen ? HY, others of the fame ſorts. 


; -. 
* 
* d K W 4 'Y 344 ö f 


XI. The food) n Is contralifhed by the 


5 bees] and natural ſenſe; of the author's writings; 


for if he intended to convey a meaning which 
was different from theſe, it is not eaſy to aſcertain 
what that meaning was, I will admit as good and 
concluſive, all the arguments chat are uſed to prove 
Machiavel was an enemy to tyranny. There is 
no man whatever who does not abhor tyranny, 
while he contemplates it as a reſtraint on his own 
perſon, or while he is apprehenſive part of the 
weight of it may be loaded on his own ſhoulders. 


Rat many of thoſe hq abhor it in general, are 


friends to it in particular, and eſpecially, if they 
entertain hopes that the favour of the tyrant will 
better their fortunes. It is very natural to ſuppoſe, 
this was the ſtate and tuation of Machiavel' s mind 
when he wrote his book. The Medicis at that 

ume ruled the city of Florence; and he imagined 
That he ſhould ſooth and flatter them, by approv- 


ing 
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penſed with all law, as the means the beſt calcu- 


Jared to pave the way for the introduction and 
eſtabliſhment of deſpotic power. Perhaps alſo, 
he might entertain hopes, that ſome prince who 
read his book, might be induced to make him his 
prime minifter, from an expectation, that by hav- 
ing the author of theſe maxims at his elbow, he 
might be able to raiſe his power to the Hebel 


| wg: 25 ne and piety 


XIII. The! FOE with which it is attempted 


to defend Machiavel by the third ſuppoſition, is ; 


manifeſtly ſophiſtical. It cannot be denied, that 
we read in a variety of authors, of numbers of 


princes who have put in practice the doctrine of 


Machiavel, but there is this great difference be- 
tween thoſe authors and Machiavel, that they 
condemn the doctrine, which he adopts and en- 

forces. They, at the ſame time that they in- 
form you of the fact, inſpire you with horror of 
the maxim; he, when he teaches the maxim, 
exhorts to the execution of it. How great muſt 
his zeal have been to recommend and perſuade 
tyranny, when he had the preſumption to propoſe 


Moſes and David, as examples of tyrannic go- 


vernment? but to this execrable degree of im- 


piety, did Machiavel carry his rug blaſ- 
PI: „ 


/ 


XIV. With : 


17 
ing and recommending a govertiment, that dif- 
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XIV., With regard to the peculiar defence 
which Bocalina makes for Machiavel, it is eaſy to 
ſee, at whom bis malignant expreſſions point; 
which be might yery well have omitted, becauſe 
without alluding to any one in ſo eleyated a ſorm 
of life, he had yery near at hand in the perſon. 
of Cœſar Borgia, a man furniſhed with all the re- 
quifites for his purpoſe, and whom he did not run 
much hazard of announcing, IL. mean, that in 
order to excuſe Machiavel from being th 
of the maxims he publiſhed, and to Point © out 
| ſome perſon under whom he had ſtudied and 
learned them, he 98d haye Ned on no one more 
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Without, #5 wa a man n of no. ee ae. and ty- 
rannic politics, and capable of committing all 
ſorts gf wickedneſs, . provided his doing it would 

contribute to advance - his grandeur; for he was 
fiery, daring, and cruel, and was beſides ſo fu- 
T3oully ambitious, that were it in his power, he 
was capable of burning the whole world, for the 


ſake afterwards of domincering abſolutely over 
the ales of it, 
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XV. Hermanus Coringius, a proteſtant author, 
 fays, that Machiavel was ſome time in the ſervice 
of this prince. If this be true, it is eaſy to 
gueſs from whom he learned what he afterwards 


*The fon of Pope Alexander the rtl. 
com- 
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committed to writing; and 1 believe the Italians 


would not diſdain to acknowledge, that their 


Florentine politician and 12 eee ig a 
ogy n 67 | 


XVI. But ht wü! is, me Th Machiavel ! talks no 
9 to ſeek for an example, either in bim, or 


in any other of the princes of his own time; for as 
he was a man pretty well read in hiſtory, every age 
had furniſhed him with examples in plenty. They 


miſtake little leſs, who ſuppoſe Machiavel learned 
bis maxims from the politicians of his day; than 


thoſe do, who believe the politics, poſterior to 


e were taken from his darin 


Kull. ba notwithſtanding: all that can be Gr 


£ in oppoſition to it, this ſecond opinion is much 
entertained and received by people of little read- 


ing and ſhort reflection, in which group we may 
ſuppoſe to be comprehended the bulk of mankind. 
Not a few, when they converſe upon this ſubject, 


add with a myſterious gravity, and as if they were 
extracting a profound apophthegm from the in- 


moſt recefſes of their underſtandings, that al- 
though Machiavel was the maſter who introduced 


this doctrine, it bas. ſince his time been ſo much 
improved upon in courts, that if the maſter could 
now come back into the ik he would find'1 ir 


neceſſary to go to ſchool Again. 1 
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XVII. 1 cannot b Com adder; how 


eye men diſcourſe in this manner, who, from their 


education, ought to know and reaſon better. The 
maxims of tyrannic policy are as antient in the 
world, as goverument or dominion. Machiavelia- 


niſm owes its firſt exiſtence to the moſt antient 
princes of the earth, and only to Machiavel its 


name. It is rooted in our nature, and it does not 
require ages, as moments, when fit occafions pre- 
ſent themſelves, are equal to bring forth its ma- 
lignant productions. Nor is the paſhon of 

domineering more natural to man, than that of 
amplifying and extending his dominion, An am- 
bitious man, by attaining to be a prince, does 

not find his ambition ſatisfied; but is always de- 


ſirous of extending his power, exteriorly with re- 
pet to the ſubjects of other ſtates, and inte riorly 
with regard to his own. The love of independence 
can ſeldom be contained within reaſonable bounds. 
He who is free from all ſubjection to other men, 
aſpires at being independent of the laws alſo. 


* 


e, * V7, 0» 


Fg 


WW, «+ = 77 5 ſo far 18 thinking wet Machiavel 


has made the world worſe in this relpell or from 


ſappoſing that the princes of theſe times, have 
refined upon the iniquitous politics of Machiavel, 
that 1 firmly believe, if we limit our enquiries 


3 | 8 pre- 


or tut ANCIE NTS 


preciſely td. Europe, we ſhall find che Toverei 08 
of it in general, wuen better than thofe of the 
temote We So 


XX. Wawa, 111 it is in contemigtualth to | 


$ impoſe ſome new burthen on the ſubjeR, or to 
| wage war with a neighbouring ſtate, divines and 


lawyers are conſulted upon the Juſtice and pro- 


priety of the meaſure; an enquiry is made, how 


the laws ſtand with reſpect to the ſubje& matter 
in queſtion, and the archives and records are ex- 


amined and turned over; and although it oſten 
happens, that from the ambitious adulation of 
che people conſulted, a right is attributed to their 


prince, which in reality does not belong to him, 


their malice does not impeach his good faith. In 


former times this was not the caſe. If a prince 


was diſpoſed to trample on the rights of his ſub- 
jects, or to ſubdue his neighbours, he conſulted 
nobody, nor made any other enquiry or exami- 
nation, than whether he had force and power 
ſufficient to accompliſh what he meditated ; and 


the queſtion was always decided, by his ability or 
ability to execute what he deſigned. In times 

not very diſtant from our on, and even in che 
moſt poliſhed kingdoms, where the true religion 


has humanized people's minds, when the per- 


ſon invaded by a powerful prince his neigh- 


dour, tan to IN that his preteulivas 


Wage to 
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276 THE MACHIAVELIANI 8 11 
to what he poſſeſſes are juſt and legal z. the in 
vader has laughed at the repreſentation, and an- 
ſwered ſavagely, in the language that was then 
become proverbial in the mouths of kings and 
miniſters of ſlate, that the rights of princes were 
not to be determined by old rolls of parclinient, | 
| but by burniſhed : arms. 


7 


82 6 7 1 


oy 


XXI. The be our anal warty us back 
through the ſeries of paſt times, we find this evil 
the greater; and from hence proceeds that ill 

opinion, which in early ages was generally enter: 
tained of kings. The Romans were ſtruck with 
amazement, to find the Cappadocians, upon theit 


offering to make their country a free repub- 
lic, inſtantly requeſt, that they would permit 


them to remain under kingly government; which 
amazement, was occaſioned by their conſider- 
ing in a rigorous or ftri& ſenſe, that mode of 
rule, as a mark or type of ſlavery. Cato ſaid, 
this animal which is called a king, is a great 
devourer of human fleſh ; Hoc animal rer car- 
nivorum eſt. And Flavius Vopiſcus, tells us of a 
.:Roman buffoun, who pleaſantly and keenly re- 
marked, that the effigies of all the good kings 
that had ever been known in the world, might 
'be carved on a ring. Plato, in his Georgiac dia- 

| logue, 
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logue, repreſents kings as appearing before Rha- 
damanthus in hell, loaded for the moſt part with 
injuſtices, perjuries, and other wickedneſs. Ari - 
ſtotle, in his third book on politics, recognizes 


as tyrannical, the exerciſe of the regal power, 


by all, or nearly all, the Afiatic princes; aud 
Livy ſays, that the moſt ſagacious and penetrating 
Hannibal, never confided in the promiſes of 


kings: dei regum nibil ſanè confiſus ; a legate of 
the Rhodians alſo, according to the ſaid Livy, 
obſerved, that kings were always defirous of 
making ſlaves of their ſubjects. Thus we have 
the greateſt reaſon to conclude, that 1 it Was a com- 
mon practice with the princes of thoſe times, to 
pay no regard to any law, whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered of e their authority. 


8E O. VI. 


XXI. But we ſhould not conclude that this was 
all done by main force, without the intervention 
of art or ſtratagem. The ſame contrivances, the 


fame artifices, which we read of in Machiavel, 


and which have been practiſed by the moſt crafty 
tyrants of theſe latter ages, were exerted in the 
early ones. Caſt your eyes on Romulus, ſeeking 


for a ſpecious pretence of juſtice for taking away 
the life of his brother, in order to remove this 


obſtacle to his reigning without Wo danger of a 
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178 THE MWACHILAVELIANISN 
rival, and in ſecurity: view his ſucceſſor, Numa 


Pompilius alſo, who was a moſt conſummate hy- 
pocrite, affecting exteriorly to appear religious 


and devout, and to pay a great reſpect to rites 


and ceremonies. ' He pretended to receive viſions 


and revelations from the goddeſs Egeria, in order 


that the Roman people, looking upon him as a 

man favoured i in an eſpecial manner by heaven, 
ſhould nor only not dare to entertain thoughts of 
dethroning him, but permit him to aggrandize 
himſelf at his diferetion; we have another exam- 
ple of the ſame ſort of policy, in Tullius Hoſti- 
lius, who ſucceeded Numa, and introduced with 
great art, thoſe oſtentatious outſide appearances, 


which dazzle the eyes of the world, and are the 


moſt efficacious means to make majeſty formidable 
and reſpectable; for he likewiſe ſought out de- 
ceitful pretences, for making war on the neigh- 
bouring ſtates : we ſee. Tarquin the Proud allo, 
availing himſelf of the ſtratagem of his ſon Sex- 
tus, who, under the pretence of being a fugitive | 


from his father's cruelty, fled to, and entreated 


refuge among the Gabians, on whom, after their 
receiving him kindly, he artfully prevailed to 
make him their generaliſſimo, veſted with an ab- 
folute power; in conſequence of which, he was 


enabled to ſell and betray them. He did ſo, and 
** dane an eaſy Prey: to the Romans. 


XXII. 
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* 


XXIII. Is not that famous precept of Machia- 
vel's; that with an enemy reduced to great ſtraits 
or difficulties; you ſhould take no middle courſe, 


but, acrording as you find it moſt for your 
intereſt; ſnould either ruin him totally, or give 
him ydur hand to extricate him out of his danger; 


punctually conformable to the advice which He- 
renmus gave to his ſon Pontius, who was general 


of the Samnires > When this general had ſhut up 
the Roman army within the Caudine Forks, he ſent 
information of © it to his father, and at the ſame 
time deſired to have his advice, reſpecting how 
he ſhould act by them. The old man anſwered, 


that he ſhould generouſſy open the paſs, and let 


them go free, without any condition or limitation 


Whatever, that might be injurious to, or affect 
either their lives, their liberty, or their honour. 


Pontius; and all the principal people of the re- 
publie who were with the army, believed, that 


Herennius had not well underſtood or conſidered 


the information that had been ſent him, nor ap- 


prehended, that the whole Roman army were en- 
tirely at their mercy. They therefore ſent other 


meſſengers or deputies, with inſtructions to inform 
him minutely, of the unhappy ſituation and ſtate 
of the Roman army, whoſe lives, without remedy, 
were at their diſcretion and diſpoſal. To this he 

NS of Yes anſwered, 
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anſwered, that they ſhould cut all their throats, 
ſwers fo diametrically oppofite, made ſome of 
fenſes; but notwithſtanding this ſuſpicion, as 
ſon, that there was ſome myſtery contained in 


therefore delired, that he would come to the camp 


ſhould adopt one or other of the extremes, and 
either gain their affections by an heroic act of 
_ generoſity, or extirpate them totally, to prevent 


but took a middle way, which was, to ſpare their 


the yoke, The reſult of this was, what might 


gone, could not divert their thoughts from medi. 
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and not ſpare a ſingle man of them. ' Two an- 
them ſuſpe& that the old man was not in his right 


they had for many years reſpected him as the 
oracle and ſoul of the republic, the major part of 
them began to conjetture, and not without rea- 


theſe contradictory replies, which they did not 
comprehend, or were not aware of; and they 


and explain himſelf. He eame accordingly, and 
told them his ſentiments ; ; Which were, that they 


their ever being able to revenge themſelves for 
whatever indignity they ſhould impoſe on them, 
Pontius did not follow the advice of the old man, 


lives, but diſmiſs them with the loſs of their 
honour, by obliging conſuls, officers, and ſoldiers, 
to ſubmit to the ſignal diſgrace of paſſing under 


eafily have been foreſeen and expected, the Ro- 
mans, ſtung with the ignominy they had under- 


IO: revenge, which they after a while deter: 
mined 


3 
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mined to take; and breaking through the ſtipu- 


lated conditions, they renewed the war with a 


ſtronger army, and rotally routed and overthrew 
the Samnites. 

XXIV. We muſt allow, that the determination 
Pontius took was imprudent; but it does not 
follow ſrom thence, that we ſhould approve the 
advice of Herennius; for although the firſt was 


inſecure, the other was cruel in extreme. He 
might have fallen upon other expedients, better 


{aired and proportioned to the nature of the caſe; 
ſuch as taking hoſtages, and before permitting 
the army to depart, obliging them to deliver into 
their poſſeſſion, certain towns and diſtrits as 
pledges, for the faithful performance of their en- 
gagements; but the ſuppoſing that the faith of 
ſtipulations or compacts, would have more in- 


fluence upon a vain, proud, warlike people, than 


the indignation conceived for a groſs affront of- 
fered to their honour, was very idle, and very 
_ filly confidence. 


XXV. Neither, as I have already ſaid, do I 
think there was. any ſecurity in the extreme be- 
nign advice of Herennius; for with the Romans, 
ambition was more powerful than public faith, or 
the obligations of gratitude. A good teſtimony 


to this truth, was their behaviour to the Numan 
N 3 8 
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 tians, which Was a true ſample of the politicy 
of thoſe times. | 


* 


SECT. VII. 


XXVI. I ſay of thoſe times, to avoid cenſuring 
the Romans ſingly; for in Greece alſo, the not 
performing a promiſe given, or even ſworn to, 
when the obſervance of it claſhed with the in- 

tereſt of the ſtate, was ſo common, that a ſove- 

| reign for having done it, was hardly looked upon 
to have impeached his character as a juſt prince, 
or an honeſt man. 
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XXVII. 1 king of Sparta, 1 was one of 
the moſt celebrated princes of antiquity; and 
although he was an eminent warrior, placed hi 
Principal glory i in being thought a lover of virtue 

and juſtice. To one who called the ſovereign of 
Perſia the great monarch, he anſwered ſharply, 
he who is not better than me, is not a greater king 
than myſelf. He was exceedingly ſober, patient 
of labour, and ſuch a reſpecter of the Gods, that 
he would not permit even his enemies, who had 
taken refuge in the temples, to be forced from 
their ſanctuary; and was beſides, ſo averſe to drels 
and finery, that there was ſcarce a ſoldier in his 
army, more humbly or fimply cloathed than him- 


ſelf. But this ſaint of Paganiſm, made not * 
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leaf! ſeruple of violating the public faith, when 
by the violation he expected to derive ſome ad- 
vantage to the- ſtate. By means of one of his N 
emiſſaries he, in profound peace, ſurprized and nw 
ſeized on the city of Thebes ; and although Wa. i: 
in Sparta, the juſtice of the action was ſomewhat . 
diſputed, as ſoon as it was ſhewn, that the keep- 

ing the place was of importance to the kingdom, 

they immediately conſented to ſend a garriſon ro 
maintain the citadel. In his expedition to Egypt, 

he abandoned king Taco, in whoſe pay and ſer- 

vice he and his Lacedzmonian troops were engag- 

ed, and joined the rebel Nectanebus, without 
making any other excuſe for this treachery, than 

that he OW it for the intereſt of Ns COUNTY «. 


— 


XXVII. Agiſtides, the Cato of the Athenians, 

* who by way. of eminence they called the Juſt, 
having cauſed his country to ſwear to a certain 
thing, and having in the name of it ſworn to it 
kimſelf likewiſe, perſuaded them afterwards to 
violate the oath, becauſe the obſervance of it 
would be productive of ſome inconvenience to 
them. Plutarch, who cites Theophraſtus as his 
author, adds, that to ſerve his country he did 
many iniquitous things. Such were the juſt 
men of Greece, and ſuch was their policy. 
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SECT, vm. 


XXIX. I well know, that in the opinion of 
many people, this political money is current in 
our times, and that it is frequently ſaid, the 
words and promiſes of thoſe who have the ſu | 
preme management of affairs, ſhould not remain 
in force for any longer time than they are found 
not to claſh with the intereſts of the ſtate. I have 
read of an Italian prince, who, when he was ne- 
gotiating a peace with a powerful monarch, re- 
queſted among other conditions, the ion 
of a large part of his territories, which had been 
taken from him during the war, towhich requeſt, 
the ambaſſador of the monarch anſwered, what 
reliance can the king my maſter place on the fidelity 
of your highneſs, in caſe he gives you all you aſk? 
to which the prince replied—Affure him, that! 
will pledge my word to him to fulfil my engage 
ments, not in quality of a ſovereign, for in that 
capacity, whenever favourable opportunities offer, 
it behoves me to ſacrifice every thing to my gran- 
deur, and the intereſts of my ſtate ; but as a 

gentleman, and A man of honour. 


XXX. But after all, this aſſurance contains in 
it a large portion of hyperbole; for I firmly be- 
lice, the majority of the princes of this day, are 
ſeru- 
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{rupulous about breaking the treaties they have 
entered into; although it be true, that at every 
turn, you will hear them reciprocally accuſing each 
other of being the infringers of them; but it 
ſeldom happens, that either of the parties can ſo 
clearly make out the juſtice of his cauſe, as nor 
to leave room for a diffesence of opinion on the 
ſubject. Thus they both go upon probabilities, 
and alſo upon the ſtrength of probabilities, accuſe 
each other. If either of them happens to be a 
perſon of ſo enlarged a conſcience, as knowingly, 
and without ſcruple, to trample on all the obli- 
gations of equity, juſtice, and public faith, he 
endeavours notwithſtanding to ſave appearances, 
and to ſeek ſome ſpecious pretence for his beha- 
viour. This ſhews, that he is aſhamed of what 
be does, and would gladly hide the odium of his 
actions for fear of being pointed at, which would 
not happen, if breaking their words was ſo com- 
mon among princes, and ſo little ſcrupled by 
them, as ſome would perſuade us. 


XXXI. I know very well, that an anonymous 
French author, aſſerted a few years ago, that Don 
Ferdinand the Catholic, being told that Louis 
the twelfth of France complained he had twice 
deceived him, replied, By the Lord! the French 
aan lies, for it was not twice, but ten times that I 


 decei l 


- 
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deceived him. If fuck A thing. ever happened, we 

may ſuppoſe, that our Don Ferdinand prided 
kimſelf in perſidy. But theſe are mere goſſips 
tales, and ſuch as prudent people pay no regard 
to. I ſuppoſe, that before this joke or tale, could 
arrive at the ears of the French man who wrote it, 
from the mouth of Don Ferdinand, it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily paſs through the mouths of a hundred dif- 
ferent people; and we may conclude, that out of 
that hundred, at leaſt ninety of them were more 
capable of framing 1 it, than 2 Fendinand Was 
of ene it. 
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XXXII. But admitting this was true; all that 
can be inferted from it is, that among a great 
number of princes of our times, here and there 
one of them, has without ſhame or bluſhing, prac- 

tiſed lying and deceit in the affairs of ſtate; 

whereas among the antients, this was very fre- 
quent and common; for all, or nearly all of them, 
ſeem to have ſtamped on their hearts, that ſen- 
tence of Chorebus: Dolus, an virtus, quis in 
boſte neg ? or ſome other like it. 
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XXXIII. But our ſurprize will lite at their 
acting in this manner, when we reflect, that that 
great philoſopher and oracle of antiquity, the di- 
8 e > + wie 
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vine Plato, by his doctrine, taught, that it was 
lawful for thoſe who had the management of pub- 
lic affairs, to lye, whenever it could be of uſe to 
the intereſts of the ſtate. Jpitur rempublicam ad- 
miniſtrantibus præcipue, fi quibus aliis, mentiri licet, 
_ vel hoſtium, vel civium, cauſa ad communem civi- 
atis utilitatem. Reliquis autem 4 mendacio abſti- 


nendum eft, (lib. III. de Repub. J If the princes 
of antiquity bad ſo able a maſter, and one of ſo 
great authority, what loſs could they be at t for 
want of a Machiavel ? 


XXXIV. It is true, that Plato only allowed 
lying to be lawful, in caſes where it might be 
conducive to advance the public good; Machiavel 
adviſes it, whenever it can be uſeful to ſerve the 
particular intereſts of a tyrant. Thus Plato was a 
bad moraliſt, and Machiavel a bad man. But 
this difference in the character of the maſters, does 
not prevent tyrants from making the ſame uſe of 
the doctrine of Plato, for the purpoſe of ſerving 
their particular conveniencies, that diſintereſted 
princes may do for the good of the public, be- 
cauſe a tyrant, always endeavours to make the 
people believe, that every thing he does to ad- 
vance his own grandeur, is tranſacted with a view 
of promoting their intereſt ; and if at any time he 
is detected in a lye, he will pretend that he lyed 
for the public good, and quote the doctrine of 
Plato 


— 
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Plato to juſtify his conduct; but in caſe this doc- 
trine of Plato's ſhould appear too limited or con- 
fined for tyrants, as in truth it is, they may be 
ſupplied with a much more copious and enlarged 

| ſyſtem, i in the writings of Plato's diſciple Ariftotle, 


XXXV. I do not mean to 0 Tay, chat Ariſtotle 
was an abettor of perverſe policy, or that he wrote 
with a deſign of inſtructing tyrants in the me- 
thods by which they might make themſelves ab- 
ſolute, and ſupport themſelves by tyrannic rule, 
but only mean to declare, that in the fifth book 
of his Politics, cap. 11. he did it without intend- 
ing it, or without being aware that he was doing 
it. In this chapter, which is a pretty long one, 
not only thoſe two famous maxims, Oderint dum 
metuant, Divide ut imperes, are exactly pointed 
out and applied; but all, or very near all the 
others, which are publiſhed by the Florentine 
author, in his book intitled II Principe, are to 
be found in this chapter of Ariſtotle's. I have 
never ſeen Machiavel's book, but only the capital 
maxims of it, as they are cited by other authors; 
but hear Hermanus Conringius, who has read 
both that and Ariſtotle. He ſays, Nicholas Ma- 
chiavel, that trumpeter of political arts, cannot, 
nor does not, teach his prince any arcana or ſe- 
crets, for promoting or maintaining tyrannic do- 
minion, which many hundred years before, had 


not been taught by ee in his fifth book of 
Politics; 
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Politics; and it is not improbable, but that cun- 


ning teacher and promoter of wickedneſs, tran- 
ſcribed from Ariſtotle, although he concealed the 
plagiary, all that he publiſhed in his own book; 
but there is a remarkable difference in the a ppli- 
cation the two maſters make of their, doctrine, 
which is, that Machiavel adviſes all princes 
without diſtinction, to purſue and praftiſe what 
he teaches; whereas Ariſtotle declared more 
_ juſtly and frankly, his to be fit and neceſſary for 
_ tyrants only. e Introduct. ad Tolitic. 
Ariſtotelis, cap. III.) 


XXXVI. But let the Cord dern 1 fay t the 


| fame of both Ariſtotle and Machiavel, which is, 


that neither of them were the inventors of ſyſtems 
3 perverſe policy; for that they copied them, 


from the actions of the kings of Perſia and 
Egypt; from the Archelaus's and Philips of 


Macedon ; from the Phalaris's, the Agathocles's, 


the Hierones, and Dionyſius's of Sicily; from 


the Perianders, from the Piſiſtratus 5 and other 
i peſts of Greece. 


CEE COTE 
XXXVII. Nor can I perceive ſuch profundity 
or acuteneſs, in theſe ſo much applauded maxims, 


either of Ariſtotle, or Machiavel, as may render 


it worth the while of a politician of ſpecial perſpi- 
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cuity, to beſtow moch tine in reading or ſtudying 
them; as a moderate underſtanding; without 
their help, will enable a man to'achufte all they 
teach; nor is there any thing neveſliry to carry 
them into execution, but a enn * à per. 
verted 2 ee e = e 


nr. 8 


XXXVIII. 150 f maxim, hats a vip muſt de 
ſupported by making himſelf feared, and not truſt 
to the love of his ſubjects, is as elcar a8 day- light; ; 

for howcan thoſe, whom he is continually oppreſ- 
ſing with a hard ſlavery, have any love for bine 
And it follows of courſe, that he muſt; treat them 
as he would enemies, and endeavour to keep them 
poor, as every one knows, that the more you im- 


poveriſh your enemy, the more yon deprive, pls 
of the means s of 3 ipjoring Jon, 


XXXIX. It; is allo an zune e der 
deducible from the ſame principle, that it will be 
proper for him to put more confidence in ſtrangers, 
than his own ſubjects; for who but a ſtupid per- 
ſon, would confide in one, who he knows is fired 
with indignation againſt him? The neceſſity of 
keeping a number of emiſſaries in ſuch a ſituation, 
to inform him of the words and actions of thoſe 
whom he ſuſpects are not his friends, would occur 
to every ruſtic, and is what is daily practiſed by 
ruſties in their way; for if one of theſe ſuſpects 
9 i | any 


- 


advantages of religious and virtuous appearances, 


to command refpect, are manifeſt to every young 17 


girl; and the art of fomenting diſcords, and en- 
couraging oppoſite fadtions1 in a ſtate, ! in order to 


preſerye the balance of power equal between 


them, may be learned from the tumblers and 


rope dancers, who ſupport themſelyes, by keep- : 
ing the weights at the oppoſite ends of their poles 


in equilibrio. 3 


Ml It was ſaid Jof Geest of Medicis, 1 


with the niceſt caution, and greateſt vigilance, 
continued to put this contrivance in practice for a 


long time, that ſhe ſtudied Machiavel every day, 7 


and that ſhe had always his book in her hand, or 
elſe laying by her, which occaſioned a ſatyrical 


writer to call it the New Teſtament of the queen; 


but perhaps this was ſaid. of her, on account of 


her being obliged to have recourſe to the before- 
named arts. But in order to do this, what neceſ- 


fity was there for her having ſuch a maſter at her 
elbow! The poſture and ſituation of affairs, point- 
ed out ſufficiently to a perſon of the abilities 

and penetration of that queen, the utility of diſ- 


penſing ſome favours to the heretics, and by con- 
ciliating their good-will, cauſing their weight to 
ſerve as a counterpoize to the power of the ca- 


tholics, 
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ay man to be bis enemy, he is continually oh 
ſerving his conduct, watching his' motions, and 


2s far as he is AE” prying into his deſigns. The 
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192 THE MACHIAVELIANISM | 
tholics, of whom ſhe was jealous and apprehen- 
ſive, but always taking care at the ſame time to 
declare and profeſs, that in point of faith ſhe was 
. catholic, to prevent the affections of that party 
from being weaned and cſtranged from | her. 


XII. There bark not been wanting thoſe, who 
have attributed the ſame policy t to Conſtantine the 
Great, who, at the ſame time that he was favour- 
ing Chriſtianity, kept Gentiles in his miniſtry, and 
filled poſts of importance with them. But this we 
ſhould ſuppoſe was an act of neceſſity, becauſe it 
was incumbent on him to proceed with caution, in 
fo great and arduous a work, as that of the con- 
verſion of the whole Roman empire. If he had 
endeavoured to beat down Paganiſm at a blow, 
and by open force and violence, he might pol- 
des never have ver able to r it. 


SEC 3 
XLII. I ſay the ſame, of all the other rules of 


practices of tyrannic and deceitful policy. What 
ability or penetration does it require, to invade 
with an armed force, the territories of a neigh- 
bouring prince or republic, and ſurprize ſome of 


the fortified towns of thoſe, who thinking them- 
ſelves ſecure, and relying upon the faith of an 


5 W peace, are off their guard, and not 


Prepared 
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propared to reſiſt the attack? To accompliſh this, 
requires nothing more, than for a man to become 
compleatly callous to the fear of God, and to 
have loſt all ſenſe of ſhame of the world. To find 
a plauſible pretence for doing it, is the moſt eaſy 
thing imaginable, for a child of ten years old, is 
never at a loſs for ſucha one, whenever he is dif- 
poſed f from motives of intereſt, or through fickle- 


neſs, to break a little friendſhip or connexion he 
has Re WR; 


XIII. The b VAL 00 of getting a at 
brothers orrelatione, t to remove the moſt dangerous 
apprehenfions of, or incitements to, inſurrections, 
does not require ingenuity to execute it, but cruelty 
only. We ſee the Ottoman emperors have practiſed 
it in a variety of ways; ſome have taken away the 
lives of their brothers and relations, others have 5 
deprived them of fight, and others of liberty, by 
ſhunting them up in cloſe confinement. They 
were all equally apprized of the importance of 
preventing the danger; but they were not all 
equally fierce and cruel. Thus it proportion to 
the degrees of their barbarity, or their fears, their 
rigour in che practice of the maxim, was greater or 
leſs. Mahomed the third, when he mounted the 
«throne, not ſatisfied with putting to death his 
Whole twenty- one brothers, ordered ten Sultanas, 
newiſe, who were then Pregioant, to be thrown - | 


bs. 5 Ns - oct inte 


194 THE MACHIAVELIAN INM | 
into the ſea and drowned; whereas others, have 

contented . themſelves wich confining thoſe who 
were related to them in a priſon, with reaſonable 
accommodations appertaining to it. This great 
difference in their. conduct, did not proceed from 
their diſtinct political ideas, but from the diver- 
ſity of Fel e and 1 


XIV. As we are now treating on this ſubjec, 
this ſeems a proper occaſion, for taking notice 
of a common error and opinion, which prevails 
among many people with reſpect to the Ottoman 

| emperors, viz. that the bloody. maxim of ſacrifi- 
cing their own brothers to their ſafety, in order 
to their poſſeibng the throne in ſecurity, is pecu- 
liar io the Ottoman race, This barbarons and 
atrocious policy, is much more ancient than the 
ſtock of Ottoman princes, and was more gene- 
rally practiſed by other foyal families than by 
them. Plutarch, ſpeaking of thoſe kings who 
were the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and among 
whom the vaſt conqueſts of that hero were di- 
' vided, ſays, that cruel maxim was ſo univerſally 
adopred by their deſcendants, that they conſi 
dered it as an invariable political axiom, and as a 
ſelf. evident firſt principle, indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to be adhered to, and which followed of courſe, 
with as much certainty as geometrical poſtulata. 
Fratrum parricidia, ut petitiones geometræ ſumunt, 
fic concedebantur, babitanturque, conimunis quedan 
f Pelitio 


* 
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tio ad ſecuritaten, & rk | Plutarch. in 
Demetrio. | MN. N * 12 x 


XIV. {= 5 not know whether the foil 5 cli- 
mate of Aſia is not more naturally adapted for the 


production of theſe political monſters, than that of 


2 for we have ſeen in all times, the princes 


of the Aſiatic regions, more addicted to purſue 


tyrannic and cruel maxims, than thoſe of Europe. 
By confining one's attention immediately to the 
preſent times, what appears to me is, that the 
Europeans, who for the moſt part have ſome 
knowledge of Machiavel, commonly found their 


governments upon principles of juſtice and mode- 
ration; and that the oriental people, who do not . 
know that there ever was ſuch a man as Machia- 


vel in the world, moſt frequently, practiſe the 
very ſame perverſe maxims, which this maſter of 
wickedneſs taught; and I think the Chineſe, 
are the only orientals who are an exception to 
this general rule. 


* 


\ 


SECT. XII. 


/ 


XLVI. I would not 4 ng it underſtood 3 what 


I haye faid, that I think the reading of Machiavel 


would not be pernicious ; for-it would without 


doubt be ſo to many, and eſpecially if their diſ- 
poſitions incline them to the fide of ambition. 


There have been, and ever will be, an infinite 
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number of tyrants, who never heard of; or read 
Machiavel's book, intituled The Prince; bit that 


/ "who never would have been ſich without petuſ. 
ing it; and it would Have the fame effect in the 
hand bf a WAK pritee, TA 8 thouth of an 
A * ben{citot would hade applt en to his eat. 


5. thou 205 ever terotded | in hiſtory 3 and 6 © tha 


| bete of tas he depraved Thicodotus 


| Ville of Pharfatis, and becoming a fugitive from 
Cefar and his fortune, thought no aſylum could 


 ——— — 


kingdom of Egypt; becauſe the prince who then 


his own ſubjects. On the confidence of this ſer- 


ing the port, ſent to inform the king of his arri 
val, 0 beg chat protekikbn from him, Which be 


book may probably have made tyrants of many, 


XI VI. Obe of the oft Ore ad ttes⸗ 


* 4 


XI VIII. Pol. pey, after being routed 3 in the 


be more convenient and ſafe for him, than the 
reigned there, was indebted to him, for the great 
favour of having reinſtated his father on that 


throne, from hence he bad been caſt down by 


vice, he ſteered for Alexandria, and upon enter 


bad 
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had ſo juſt 2 right to demand: The king ſum- 
moned a couneil to deliberate on the matter, in 


which the majority of votes, were for doing 
what was honourable and right, and gave it as 


their opinion, that the unfortunate hero ſhould 
be entertained and protected. But T heodotus, | 


who had got the aſcendency over the young king, 
and who had more influence with him than every 


body elſe, ſuggeſted to him, that he ſhould not 


only not grant Pompey his protection, but that 
| he thonld take "ay his life alſo. ; 


XIIX. But let us hear from Lucan, the reaſons 
of convenience, on which that depraved politician 
grounded his advice for perpetrating fo horrid 
and atrocious an act of treachery, in order, that by 
comparing them with thoſe of Machiavel, we 
may diſcern, whether the principles of the Flo- 
rentine maſter were well underſtood in thoſe times, 


But it is proper to obſerve, that Lucan makes the 


eunuch Photinus the author of rhe advice, in- 
ſtead of Theodotus; whereas other writers do 


not make Photinus the adviſer, but aſſiſted by the 


general Aquilas, the executor of the wickedneſs; 
and ſome others again, attribute to this laſt, a 


great part, if not the whole of the ſuggeſtion, | 


L. But whether Theodot us, Aquilas, or Photinu 18, 


Was the firſt who ſuggeſted the treacherous cruelty, 
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is not material to the main queſtion. The. argu- 
ments uſed with, Ptolemy, to incite him to the 
deed, were as follow: That great as his father's 


obligations were to Pompey, he ought to conſider, 
that he owed more to himſelf than he did to him; 


that Fortune had declared itſelf in favour of Ceſar, 


and againſt Pompey, and that it would be the 
height of imprudence to take part with that fide, 


to whom Fortune was averſe; that although i it was 


true, the affording Pompey an aſylum had the 
appearance of an honeſt action, ſtill, princes ought: 
not to attend to what was honeſt, but to what was 
uſeful; that the monarch, who is deſirous of con- 
fining his operations within the limits of juſtice, 
js more, a ſlave of the laws, than a maſter of his 
dominions; that the ſupreme power is paramount 
to all law, nor can it acknowledge any ſubjection; 
that it was beyond a doubt, the affording Pompey 
protection in his kingdom, would ſoon bring on 
him, the invincible arms of Cæſar, and the power 
of the whole Roman cmpire; againſt which attack, 
he would be unableto make the lighteſt reſiſtance; 
that he already, as far as his ability wenr, had 


complied with his obligations to Pompey, by 


wiſhing that he might be victorious ; but now 
that Ceſar had won the day, he ought to attach 
himſelf to the conqueror, and endeavour to court 
bis favour, by taking away the life of Pompey; 
that purſuing the medium, of neither receiving 

| | | nor 
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nor deſtroying him, would be the worſt reſolution 
they could take, for that by ſuch a determination, 
they would loſe the uſeful, without attaining the 
honeſt ; that Cæſar would always look upon him 
as an enemy, who having had it in his power, 
ſhould neglect to deſtroy his rival, although all the 
reſt of the world ſhould regard him as ungrateful, 
for refuſing to protect his benefatior. It was alſo 
ſuggeſted, that it would not be difficult to aſſign 
a religious motive for deſtroying Pompey, and to 
cover the cruelty of the action under that pre- 
tence ; for it might be alledged, that he was facri- | 
ficed to the goddeſs of Fortune, who had. already 
declared herſelf adverſe to the unhappy hero; 
that this ſacrifice ſeemed not only to be dictated 
by religion, but juſtice alſo; for that protecting 
Pompey under ſuch circumſtances, in the king- 
dom of Egypt, and in the manner he wiſhed, 
would infallibly, by provoking the indignation of 
Cæſur, bring on it ruin and deſolation, and that 
he ought therefore to be proceeded againſt with 


fire and ſword, as FRO: an avowed enemy of 8 
the ſtate. 


„ I aſk now, if Nicholas Machiavel, placed 
at the ear of the king of Egypt in that con- 
juncture, and under the like circumſtances, 
could have ſaid more? Thus there always were 
Machiavels, and they were always pernicious 
and did miſchief, when concerned in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs, not only to the 


Q 4 | people 
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people at large, but molt commonly ro the princes 
 * themſelves, whoſe exaltation or ſecurity they en- 
de.eaxoured to promote, by the practice and aer 
tion of 1 impious and eruel maxims. 


3 l believe, that although. all who read the 
relation we have juſt been diſcuſſing, will abomi- 
nate the advice of Theodotus, as baſe, tyrannical, 
violent, inhuman, and atrocious; there are many of 
1 thoſe who attend to nothing but temporal conve- 

nience, will think it ſalutary; but obſerve, that 
inſtead of this, it was extremely hurtful and inju- 
rious. They perpetrated the murder of the great 
Pompey, by adding to the ac of cruelty, another 
of treachery, which was coaxing him to come 
aſhore, by an aſſurance, that the king had en- 
gaged bis royal word that his life ſhould be ſafe. 
What was the reſult of all this ? That Ptolemy 
obtained the hoped for friendſhip of Ceſar? That 
Theodotus, Aquilas, and Photinus, were reward- 
ed for the great ſervice they had done him, by - 


freeing him for eyer from the apprehenſion of ſo 
formidable an enemy as Pompey ? No, no- 


thing of this fort fell out in conſequence of the 

baſe act; but it happened, that in a few 

days after, Ptolemy in a moſt tragical manner, 

Toft his kingdom and his life, and that the three 

/ © non and executors of the murder of Pompey, 
14 Tbeodotus, Aquilas, and Photinus, died miſer- 
„ | ably; ; which conſequences are fe either 
3 4 3 by 
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OF THE ANCIENTS. 201 
by impious maxims tending naturally to bring on 
misfortunes, or by the interpoſition of the Su- 
preme Providence, which ſuperintends and 
warches over human affairs, and with an eſpecial 
deſign, fulminates his wrath on the authors of 
ſuch wickedneſs, in a manner, that ſerves to 


make them ſcarecrows to terrify, as well as exam- 
ples to warn others. 


— 


8 E CT. We 


III. 1 ay fully perſuaded, that if the 5 
on which the council of king Ptolemy deliberated, 
had been referred to the politicians of our Europe, 
and in our age, that not one of them would have 


adviſed the putting to death of Pompey ; but it 
is likely there would have been very few of them 
ſo generous, as to recommend the receiving and 


protecting him. In truth, although not only gene- 
rous, but hazardous reſolutions, may be appen- 
dages to the punctilios of princes, and may ſpring 


from that ſource, they are very rarely ſuggeſted to 


them by their counſellors. Thus, if a point of this 
fort was to be diſcuſſed by the tes of a king 
now-a-days, the conſideration of the danger of 
protecting Pompey on the one hand, and the 


ſcandalof ſacrificing him to the reſentment of Cæ- 
far on the other, would moſt probably have de- 


tei mined them to purſue the middle way, of nei- 
ther 
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ther entertaining nor injuring him, and would have 
left to his own election, the choice of another aſy- 
lum, and to his fortune, the good or bad exit 


from his troubles; nor do I doubt but that in 
the court of Ptolemy there were ſome, and poſli- 
bly the major part, of this opinion. Notwithſtand- 


ing this, if T had been a member of that council, 
43 ſhould have given my.vote for the moſt — 4 hy 
not only as the moſt honeſt, but the moſt uſeful 
and beneficial reſolve they could have fallen upon; 
and I even think, it would have had great weight 
with the king, if any one of thoſe who aſſiſted 
at it, bad recommended to him the protection of 


Pompey, for the reaſons, ſupported with ſome ſuch 


| arguments as follow, which altogether I ſhall call 


A declamation on behalf of Pompey. 


, Whoever tells 5 from an 
apprehenſion of Cæſar, you ſhould deſtroy Pom- 


pey, would perſuade you to fear men more than 


the gods. I will ſuppoſe Cæſar to be ſo unjuſt, 
as to be capable of thanking you for putting Pom- 
pey to death, and of being irritated againſt you 
for not doing it. This ſame act of flattery to 


Czfar, is ſo palpable an offence againſt heaven, 


that he who adviſes you to it, cannot poſſibly en- 
tertain a doubt of its being ſuch; for if he ſhould 
tell you, that by ſuch a conduct you would con- 


form to the will of the gods, who have declared 


themſelves 


9 
* 9 
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themſelves favourable to Cæſar, he would ad- 
vance a ſophiſtry unworthy to be heard in ſo au- 
guſt and ſolemn an aſſembly; for what delirium 
is it to imagine, that we may eontinue to oppreſs 
thoſe, who groan under the weight of adverſe 
fortune, upon a pretence, 'of co-operating with 
the Supreme Providence? According to this mode 
of reaſoning, it would be right to give a fick man 
poiſon inſtead of medicine, inſtead of binding up 
the ſores of the wounded, to cut and ſtab him 
afreſh, and inſtead of ſuccouring the poor, to 
take from him the little he has. The gods are 
able to make people unhappy, for this is a prero- 
gative annexed to their ſovereign power, which 
they ſometimes exert, by way of exerciſing the 
patience and conſtancy of thoſe they afflit, and 
with a viewof affording to others an opportunity of 
manifeſting their clemency, and of adminiſtering 
to the misfortunes of the diſtreſſed. Thus he who 
lends a compaſſionate hand to aſſiſt thoſe whom 
the gods have thought fit to make unhappy, does 
not counteract their diſpenſations, but rather 
ſhews a compliance with, and an obedience to, 
the immutable PREP of their laws. 


4 " 1 e 
1 TIS n * — in 


Ly. To inſinuate to you, in onder to make 
Pompey a delinquent, that by ſeeking an aſylum 
here, he ſought the ruin of your kingdom, 
amounts to the ſame thing, as ſaying he meditates 

burning 
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204 THE MACHIAVELIANISM 
burning the temple, who from the fury of his 


enemies, takes refuge at the altars of it. Pompey 


daes not pretend to compel, but only intreats 
yon; neither, in his intreaty, daes he point out the 


bounds to which you ſhould extend your protec- 


tion to him ; nor althgugh he ſhould point them 
cout, could any conſequences be deduced from 


thence to your diſadvantage; for that cannot take 
away from you, neither now, nor at any time after 


he (hall have put himſelf into your hands, the 


right of deliberating upon, and after a juſt eſtima- 


tion of your power, your obligation, and your 


riſk, of determining to act by him, as che urgency 
of your affairs may make it neceſſary. Further- 
more, if you refle@, you will find that he has a 
right to demand your protection, although it may 


be dangerous for you to afford it him. Tou owe 
to him the ſceptre yqu now ſway, which he re- 
8 ſtored to your father; nor is the probable hazard 


of the ſame: crown, Which was certainly reſtored 


to you, an adequate recompence to the man who 
reſtared it 


J 


* 


LI. Having 1 bene to ſhew, 
| that it would be juſt and right to protect Pompey ; 
my next argument ſhall be to prove, that it 
would be convenient and advantageous alſo ; al- 
though il am very well } Wn; that in the eyes 

| 135 £4 E854 of 
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of an ordinary politician, ails oil appear a an er. 


n paradox. 


IVI. 1 mall beg in Wirk alkit „ whit opinion | 
ought we to INF AO er of Ceſar, | o think that he 
teat with benigh eyes, and a grateful heart, 
on # Nertible att of perfidy, although it was com- 
_ titted to difincumiber him of chat enemy, who 
tas Already diſputed, and thay perhaps contend 
Again with him for the empire ? It ſeems to me, 
5 fir, that this is the light it in which it is laboured to 
repreſent Cæfar to you ; but if he truly is not 
doch fort of man, the treachery which Theo- 
dotus pro oſes to you, will de very uſeleſs; but 
I will add, that although he is that ſort of man, 
Jon will hot avbid, but rather augment the dan- 
77 of loſing your crown, by being guilty of it. 
BY Cxfar 1 is blinded by the pation of ambition to 
Tuch an extreme degree, that it would excite him, 
for the ſake of gratifying it, to trample every fort 
of duty and obligation under foot; this vile piece 
of ſervice, will not exempt or protect you from his 
deſpoiling) you of your kingdom; his ambition, 
if this is bis only idol, will prompt him to Extend - 
his dominion by all poſſible ways and means, 


whether jult or unjuſt; and the opulent kingdom 


of Egypt, is not ſo contemptible an acquiſition, : 
. that a ambitidus man will for bear to ſeize 
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it, for the ſake of remarding; a perfidious one with 


ats poſſeflion. 


LVII. The wt: is, that by nene the 


advice of Theodotus, 1 you will furniſh Czſar with 


a ſpecious pretence for uſurping your kingdom; | 
and therefore I ſay, that ſo far from avoiding the 


danger of loſing it, by adopting his plan, you 
would increaſe the riſk. That Cæſar is very fa- 
gacious and penetrating, is well known to all the 
world; and although he might be glad to hear 


that ey was put to death; after the deed 


Was executed, he would affect to lament it. He, 


in appearance: at leaſt, would deteſt the treachery 
of receiving Pompey into Egypt, under a promiſe 


of ſecurity upon the royal word, for the purpoſe 
of taking away his life. From this equivocal or 
critical ſtate of Cæſar's mind, there might be but 


a ſhort tranſition to his taking the reſolution of 


| depriving you of your crown, and perhaps your 
life alfo. . He might do it for the ſake of grati- 
fying his ambition, and endeavouring to perſuade 


the world, that he was actuated by no other mo- 


tive than that of puniſhing the treacherous mur- 


derer of Pompey ; and although he might foreſee, 
the Romans would never believe that this was his 


motive; he well knows they would applaud the 
action, as they idolized Pompey while living, and 
; wil adore his memory when dead. Other na- 


tions, 


/ 
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admire the heroic juſtice of Czſar, who chaſtiſed 
the wicked act, although the commiſſion of it was 


| never ſo convenient to him. Conſider, fir, whether' 


Cæſar will loſe ſo fine an opportunity of flatter- 

ing the Roman people, of recommending himſelf 
to the world for a Juſt man, and of adding to the 

Imperial crown he is fabricating, * Precious 
gem 4 1 kingdom. 


IIX. We 15 has Cæſar, in al his actions 
ad deſigns, has propoſed to himſelf Alexander 
of Macedon as the only example he would wiſh 
to imitate, , We are informed, that having in a 
temple of Spain, ſeen a ſtatue of that hero, it 
raiſed in his imagination a contemplation of his 
glory, and cauſed him to ſhed tears of envy. 
Attend now, fir, to what I am about to ſay to 
you. Immediately after Darius was defeated by 
Alexander in the battle of Arbela, that un- 
happy king, who was become a fugitive from the 
conqueror, was treacherouſly murdered by Beſſus 
the governor of Bactria, who thought by putting 


him to death, that he ſhould gain the favour of 


Alexander. But what followed? Why, that 


Alexander cauſed him to be arreſted, and torn to 


* 


pieces 
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tions, who on account of their being leſs'pene- 
trating, may not ſee into the artful poliey of Cæ- 
| far, will only contemplate, in your ruin, a pu- 
niſhmenr correſpondent to your crime, and will 
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1 3 THE MA cHrAvert AN tom. 
pieces by hisown immediate order as ſome tell us, 
2 or us others ſay, delivered him roOxathres the bro- 
ther of Darius, to be dealt with as he thought pro- 
per. Conſidel, fir, how great an affinity there is be. 
tween the battles of Arbela and Pharſalia, be. 
tween the fortunes of Pompey and Darius, and 
between the genius and tempers of Cæfar and 
Alexander. How much is it to be dreaded, that 
if you act by Pompey, as Beſſus did by Darius, 
lt Cæſar will do by you, as Alexander did by 
Peu ? He will find himſelf preciſely 1 in the 
ſame ereus ee of Alexander, and will, with- 
out doubt, be ſtrangely flattered with the idea of 
imitating him, and eſpecially i in an action, Which 
he knows was applauded by. all the world. We 
find ourſelves alſo in the city of Alexandria, 
which was founded by, and took its name from, 
Alexander; and even this circumſtance, may con- 
tribute to augment your danger, becauſe, if ever 
be ſhould think fit to viſit this city, it would re- 
vive in 1255 * the idea of i its founder. 


0x; 1 very well "Re. that although Ceſar 

| Hould be che man we have "hither fuppoſed 

him, ſtill the protection of Pompey is not free 
from danger. The Roman legions, in ſearch of 

_ this illuſtrious fugitive, wilt naturally preſent 

_ themſelves to our imagination, deſtroying with 

x warlike * the N that harbours him. 

But 


— 
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But if, in whatever courſe we purſue, we muſt 
unavoidably encounter rocks and quick ſands, 
what does human prudence dictate in ſuch a caſe? . 

that we ſhould do what's right and juſt, and leave 
the event to the diſpoſal of the gods. Itis beyond 
a doubt, that the power of Cæſar is great; but 
his ſortune is no leſs dependant on heaven than 
ours, and the ray of Jupiter pays no more re- 
ſpect to the proud palace, than to the humble 
cabin, Thus thoſe to whom heaven is moſt pro- 
pitious, are likely to be moſt ſucceſsful. 


'LXI. Nor hed we depend ſolely for our ſecu- 
rity on the ſpecial providence of the gods, as 
we have reſources in the ordinary courſe of hu- 
man events, and in the common influence of ſe 
cond cauſes. Cæſar is yet at a great diſtance, 
and as he will have much to ſettle both in Italy 
and Greece, in order to ſecure the fruits of his 
late victory, it will be probably ſome time before 
he will find himſelf at leiſure to viſit Egypt. 
During that interval, we may be employed in 
modeling and diſciplining our troops; they are 
not few in number, and we may add new recruits 
to them; and to make the Egyptian troops equal 
to the beſt in the world, nothing more is neceſ- 
fary, than that they ſhould be properly trained, 
and be commanded by a good general; becauſe 
when we had ſuch aonein the perſon of our famous 
Vor. I. P Seſoſtris, 
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Seſoſtris, they conquered and triumphed over the 
principal regions of Aſia, as the ruins of the co- 
lumns that prince erected, and which time has 
thrown down, teſtify. Nobody diſputes Pom- 
pey's being, if not the greateſt ſoldier in the 
world, at leaſt equal to the greateſt, His yiQo- 
ries have acquired him the epithet of great, which' 
is a title Cæſar never attained, We haye then in 
bim, the general we want; nor ought his reputa- 
tion to be leſſened by the victory Cæſar lately ob- 
tained over him; for beſides his commanding 2 
motley army, collected from, and compoſed of va- 
rious nations, he was but little or ill obeyed in that 
war; and this is an evil, for which we have a 
remedy in our own power, by committing the 
whole military government to the diſcretion and 
direction of Pompey. If he finds himſelf not in 
a condition or ſituation to attack with a proſpett 
of victory, he will*ſtand on the defenſive, and 
preſerve his troops, which is the conduct he wiſh- 
ed to haye purſued in Greece, We may alſo hope 
for many adyantages from time; as in the interval 
of our receſs, ſuccours may arrive to Pompey 
from all the world; for the whole Roman empire, 
except the troops immediately in his pay, are ene- 
mies to Cæſar; and although we ſhould not be 
able to aſſemble an army, capable of reſiſting 
Czar, his ſucceſs will not be quite certain, The 
whale Roman republic which commands 4 
wor 


— 
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world, groans with affliction, under the intoler- 
able ſenſation, oecaſioned by the ſuppreſſion of 


their liberty; aud it would be very extraordinary, | 


if among the millions of people of which it is 
compoſed, there ſhould not be found ſome one deſ- 
- perate enough, to ſacrifice his own life, for the ſake 
of redeeming his country. Every man who ar- 
rives at deſpiſing, or ſetting no value on his own 
life, may have that of Czſar in his power ; for 
one concealed poignard, or one diſguiſed doſe of 
poiſon adminiſtered at his table, would be more 
dangerous and fatal to him, than fifty thouſand 
lances in the open field. The inſtances of Ro- 
mans, who have offered themſelves voluntary 
victims to the idol of fame, or the good of their 


country, are numerous; and perhaps Cæſar at 


this time, has ſome one near his perſon, waiting 
for an ni, to repeat the ſame ſacrifice. 


' LXII. There remains to us alſo another crutch 
of hope whereon to reſt, that is, the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of our climate. The air of Egypt, 
which is very unſalutary to the natives, is much 
more ſo to ſtrangers. The ſoldiers of Cæſar were 
born under, and have ſerved in climates, which 
were very different from ours. How natural then 
is it to ſuppoſe, that by being detained ſome time 
in this country, the viſitation of an epidemical dif; 
order may either demoliſh or incapacitate them! 
1 | LXIII. 
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Seſoſtris, they conquered and triumphed over the 
principal regions of Afia, as the ruins of the co- 
lumns that prince erected, and which time has 
thrown down, teſtify. Nobody diſputes Pom- 
pey's being, if not the greateſt ſoldier in the 
world, at leaſt equal to the greateſt, His yicto- 
ries have acquired him the epithet of great, which' 
is atitle Cæſar never attained, We haye then in 
him, the general we want; nor ought his reputa- 
tion to be leſſened by the victory Cæſar lately ob- 
tained over him; for beſides his commanding a 
motley army, collected from, and compoſed of va- 
rious nations, he was but little or ill obeyed in that 
war; and this is an evil, for which we have a 
remedy in our own power, by committing the 
whole military government to the diſcretion and 
direction of Pompey. If he finds himſelf not in 
a condition or ſituation to attack with a proſped 
of victory, he will'ſtand on the defenſive, and 
preſerve his troops, which is the conduct he wiſh- 
ed to have purſued in Greece. We may alſo hope 
for many advantages from time; as in the interval 
of our receſs, ſuccours may arrive to Pompey 
from all the world; for the whole Roman empire, 
exceptthe troops immediately in his pay, are ene- 
mies to Cæſar; and although we ſhould not be 
able to aſſemble an army, capable of reſiſting 
Cæſar, his ſucceſs will not be quite certain, The 
whole Roman republic which commands nt 

wor 
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world, groans with affliction, under the intoler- 
able ſenſation, occaſioned by the ſuppreſſion of 


their liberty; aud it would be very extraordinary, 
if among the millions of people of which it is 


compoſed, there ſhould not be found ſome one deſ- 
- perate enough, to ſacrifice his own life, for the ſake 
_ of redeeming his country. Every man who ar- 
rives at deſpiſing, or ſetting no value on his own 
life, may have that of Czſar in his power ; for 
one concealed poignard, or one diſguiſed doſe of 
poiſon adminiſtered at his table, would be more 
dangerous and fatal to him, than fifty thouſand 
lances in the open field. The inſtances of Ro- 
mans, who have offered themſelves voluntary 
victims to the idol of fame, or the good of their 


country, are numerous; and perhaps Cæſar at 


this time, has ſome one near his perſon, waiting 
for an opportunity to repeat the ſame ſacrifice. | 

IXI. There remains to us alſo another crutch. 
| of hope whereon to reſt, that is, the unwhole- 

ſomeneſs of our ente The air of Egypt, 
which is very unſalutary to the natives, is much 
more ſo to ſtrangers. The ſoldiers of Cæſar were 
born under, and have ſerved in climates, which 
were very different from ours. How natural then 
is it to ſuppoſe, that by being detained ſome time 
in this country, the viſitation of an epidemical dif; 
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LXIII. If by all, or any of theſe means, which 
are very probable ones, you ſhould be enabled 
to protect and preſerve Pompey, you would make 

pourſelf, fir, the moſt glorious prince in the 

world. The Romans would adore you, as the 
vindicator and defender of their liberty, and 
would look upon this kingdom, as the only tem- 
ple which has afforded ſanctuary to, and preſerved 
their idol. Other nations will applaud your ge- 
nerous gratitude, and ſeeing how faithfully you 
have behaved to your benefactor, there is no 
prince whatever, who will not be ready and deſi- 


| Tous to render you his ſervices. . What you may 


expect from Pompey, is not in my power to ex- 
Pa nor in my imagination to conceive. 


ä LXIV. But PE ſir, that theſe well 
founded hopes ſhould be fruſtrated, and that 
heaven ſhould continue to proſper the arms of 
Cæſar, that Fortune ſhould regulate the motions 
of its inconſtant wheel, ſo as that it ſhall always 
turn in his favour ; that we ſhould ſee the Roman 
legions batter down the walls of Alexandria, and 
afterwards be witneſſes to the demolition of thoſe 
of Memphis, and behold all the other cities of 
Lower Ægypt in danger of being deſtroyed ; and 
that in conſequence of this, we find ourſelves under 
an abſolute cent of copitulativg with Czar; 
which. 
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which is the greateſt difficulty and diſtreſs, to 
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which we can be driven by Fortune; but pleaſe 
to obferve, fir, that although you ſhould be re- 


duced to this neceſſity, you would even then find 
your affairs in a better ſtate, than there is any 


probability of your finding them, provided you fol- 


low the advice that has been given you by Theo- 
dotus. Cæſar would require you to deliver up 
Pompey; and it 1s moſt likely would offer you in. 


return, the reſtitution of all he has conquered ; 


for the whole country that is inundated by the. 


Nile, would be of but little value to him, com- 
pared to the poſſeſſion of a perſon, who by a 


thouſand accidents, might have it in his power to 
overturn his whole empire. You might then. 


make this exchange, and remain maſter of your 
kingdom, and might juſtify yourſelfroall the world, 


by pleading the hard law of neceſſity as an ex- 


cuſe for what you did. But what infatuation, 
what madneſs would it be, fir, for you to per- 
ſuade yourſelf, that it would be right at this time 
to put Pompey treacherouſly to death, without 
more advantage to yourſelf, than what you might 


obtain hereafter, by delivering him up without 


infamy? I have ſaid without more advantage, 


and I ought to add to it with greater danger. If 


you commit ſo baſe an action, it is probabie that 
Ceſar, either from motives of virtue, or excited 


F 3 


tout 5 hy pocriſy, will puniſh you {eyere] N. 1 


you 
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you think him generous, you muſt conclude that 
he will be extremely irritated againſt you, both 
for your cruelty, and your ingratitude, and be. 
caufe you offered him a provoking indignity, by 
ſuppoſing him capable of accepting a treachery 
for a compliment; and becauſe alſo, you deprived 
him of a precious opportunity, of manifeſting his 
clemency to Pompey in diſtreſs. If you conſider 
him only as an ambitious and profound politician, 
you may ſuppoſe he will act the fame part from 
moti ves of diflimulation, that he would have acted 
from motives of generoſity, and to gain credit 
with the world, would treat you as a delinquent. 
You will have none of this to apprehend, when, 
forced to it by neceſſity, you find yourſelf obliged 
to deliver up Pompey, beeauſe in this laſt caſe, 
| the reaſons for treating you in the manner we 
have juft been deſcribing will not exiſt, and be- 
cauſe alfo it was never known, that Cæſar failed to 


preſerve the faith of his engagements, or that he 
treue with ervelty, theſs he had vanquiſhed. 


IXV. Nor ſhould we omit, t, that C:zefar's good 
opinion of your perſonal conduct to Pompey, may 
_ co-operate: with his virtue, and have an influence 
on his policy. Cæſar is not ignorant, that you 
have always been well affected to Pompey and 
his cauſe, and when Cæſar finds Pompey has pe- 
riſhed by your hands, he will readily conclude, 
that 


2 
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that you would have dealt the fame treatment to 
him, and witli a better will, provided the victor 


had been the vanquiſhed. Conſider now, what 
fort of an opinion Cæſar muſt entertain of you, 
when he reflects, that your not committing the 
fame treachery by him, is owing to his fortune, 
and nor your good-will, but that in ſpite of 


your malevolent e his fortune has in- 


ſured * fafety. 


IXVI. The emban, fir, with which I have 
proved, that without attending to the juſtice of 
the caſe, it was more for your intereſt to protect 
chan to deſtroy Pompey, will ſerve to prove, that 


it will be more beneficial to you to entertain him 
than to ſend him away. The ſending him away, 


will not oblige Cæſar, but will offend Pompey, 


and wilt alſo make you appear ungrateful in the 
eyes of the whole world. Pompey driven from 


| this coaſt, will become a wanderer by ſea and by 


land, in ſearch of ſome ſafe hole or corner, 


wherein to hide himſelf, till the deſperation of 
one, or the conſpiracy of many, ſhall deprive 


Cæſar of his life; and in all probability, it will 
not be long, before this contingent happens, If 
this event ſhould fall out, Pompey would then be 


maſter in much greater ſecuity than he ever was, 


of all that Cæſar at preſent enjoys. Conſider now, 
if this ſhould ever be the caſe, what you would 
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have reaſon to expect from his hands for driving 
bim out of your kingdom, after he had fixed the 
crown on the head of your father. Ceſar while 
he rules, as he is not ignorant that you are dif- 
affected to him, will always conſider you as an 
enemy, who only wants power or reſolution to 
act openly as ſuch. The ſervice of your aban- 
doning Pompey, will not oblige bim, and will 
debaſe you, for he cannot fail to ſee clearly, that 
vou did it through fear. His diſlike to you will 

continue, and you will add. to it, his contempt 
and diſeſteem. ; 


LXVII. F urther, if you receive and entertain 
Pompey, benignly, you may in conſequence of do- 
ing it, give yourſelf credit to a certain amount, for 
Having both Pompey and Cæſar i in ſome degree 
under your influence, Pompey, in virtue of hay- 
ing him within your dominions; and Cæſar, be- 
cauſe he would be diſpoſed to grant you very ad- 
- vantageous conditions, to prevail on you to de- 

liver Pompey up, But I would not have it un- 
derſtood, that 1 mean to recommend this, as 
what you ought to do; for my opinion is, that 
you ſhould abſolutely riſk every thing to preſerve 
Pompey, becauſe you owe eyery thing to him. 
This is what true virtue dictates; but the predi- 
cament we are in at preſent, is that of conſulting 
and e the reaſons of ſtate and policy 
for 
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for receiving - Pompey with a determination of 
defending him, and at the ſame time not to extend 
that defence ſo far as to endanger the loſs of 
your: kingdom. It is true, this would not be 

doing enough to entitle you to the applauſe of 
the world as a generous man; but it would be 
ſufficient to prevent your being condemned as an 
unjuſt one. You would ſave your honour, and 
not negle& your intereſt ; and the judgment of 
heaven, with reſpe& to ſuch a conduct, would 
coincide with that of the world. Pompey would 
find himſelf under great obligations to you: 
Cæſar might perhaps be irritated againſt you; 
but the emotions of his anger, would ſoon give 
way to his own convenience, and even to yours. 
If the gods, as they are able to do, ſhould pro- 
ſper our arms under the command of Pompey, 
all the world will reſpe& your perſon, your vir- 
tue, and your power; and in ſpite of all Cæſar 
can do, after you have ſuſtained the loſſes enume- 
rated, which will be ſufficient to excuſe yourconduct 
in the eye of the world, you will at laſt, by deliver - 
ing up Pompey, be able to repair all your damage. 
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LXVIII. This ſpeech appeared to me proper 
to introduce here, not only for the entertainment 
of the reader, but for his benefit and caution 
alſo; for having in this diſcourſe ſet forth ſo 
uy maxims and examples of tyrannic policy, /I 
| was 
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Was apprehenſive, that ſome people of weak un · 
derſtandings, might perſuade themſelves, it would 
be convenient and uſeful to practiſe them, if I did 
not at the ſame time, together with the poiſon, ad- 
miniſter the antidote, and ſhew by ſuch an exam- 
ple, hat the violent expedients which Machiave- 
lianiſm propoſes, as convenient, are in general 
hurtful and pernicious, or at leaſt inſecure and 
not to be relied on, and that in the very caſes in 
which they are repreſemed to be neceſſary, there 
are others that might be hit upon, which would 
anſwer the purpoſe much better, and which would 
admit of reconciling the uſeful with the honeſt, 
provided there is an upright will to adopt them, 
and a clear underſtanding, to ſearch out and apply 

them; ſo that what they call refined policy, is 
nothing more than a political droſs or ſcum, and 
the production of grofs geniuſes, who do not 
ſearch deeper than the ſuperficies of things. The 
Machiavelians, ſeldom attend to more than the 
immediate effect of the blow their malice me- 
ditates, without reflecting, that the political ma- 
chine is many times diſpoſed to move in ſuch a 
variety of directions, that it often runs back on, 
and cruſhes him who firſt fet it in motion. I have 
ſaid before, and I repeat it again, that the in- 
ſtances of perverſe politicians who have been happy 
for any length of time, are very few, and that 
thoſe few, have ſeldom been bleſſed with more 
than 


\ 
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than a tranſient ray of the ſplendor of fortune; 
and have been almoſt all ſhipwrecked by a ſud- 
den change of the wind, when they thought 
themſelves ſailing on with a favourable gale, and 
in the moſt proſperous manner. What infatua- 
tion then is it, to purſue a courſe, where all the 

rocks in the track of it, are ſtained with the 
blood of unhappy ſufferers? Or who, with any 
reaſonable expectation of ſucceſs, can hope to make p 
his fortune, by following and adopting the maxims 
of Machiavel, knowing the author of them lived 
poor and deſpiſed, and died miſerable and ab- 
horred? Perhaps this impious politician, may not 

improperly be compared to the unhappy Phle- 
gyas deſcribed by Virgil, who was not unde- 

_ ceived, till his being convinced of the deluſion 
he had been under could be of no ſervice to 
him, and who with bitter expreſſions of lamen- 

tation, and in a hideous tone of voice, pro- 
claimed the error of his deteſtable maxims, to 
the whole miſerable group of the damned : 
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' — Phlegyaſque m iſerrimus omnes 
Admonet, & magna teflatur voce per umbras : 
 Diſcite juſlitiam, moniti, & non temnere Dives, 
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SECT. I. 


I. THE moſt unjuſt adoration the world be- 
ſtows, is that which is given to, and re- 
ceived by conquering Princes, they being only 
deſerving of the public hatred ; while living, 
mankind pay them a forced obedience, and 
& When dead a courteous applauſe ; the firſt is ne- 
i * the ſecond folly. 


II. What is a conqueror but a . which 
the divine anger has ſent among us for our chaſ- 
tiſement? 
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tiſement ? ? What, but an animated peſtilence, 
both to his own kingdom, and thoſe of the 
Princes his neighbours alſo; a malignant ſtar, 
which rules and influences nought but murders, 
_ robberies, deſolations, and conflagrations ; a co- 
met, which equally threatens the deſtruction of 
cottages and of palaces ; and, to ſum up the 
whole, a man who is the enemy of all other 
men, becauſe in the proſecution of his ambitious 
views, he would deprive all mankind of their 
liberty, and take from many their lives and for- 
tunes? 


III. In this, as in many other things, I admire 
the ſuperior judgment of the Chineſe. Iſaac 
Voſſius affirms, that in the annals of thoſe people, 
they do not celebrate warlike, but pacific Princes; 
neither do they triumph in future ages, or acquire 
the applauſes of poſterity, who have by their 
arms added new dominions to the ſtate, but thoſe 
who have governed with juſtice and moderation 
the territories which deſcended to them by in- 
heritance. This is applauding with judgment. 


TV. I don't deny, that valour, military ſkill, 
and other endowments peculiar to conquerors, 
are eſtimable; but only mean to inculcate, that 
when they are accompanied with a tyrannic uſe, 
they cauſe thoſe who make ſuch an application 
of them, to become objects of abhorrence and 

deteſtation. 
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deteſtation. There never was any man eminent 
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for feats of wickedneſs, who was not endued 
with great qualities of body and mind; at leaſt, | 
they are rarely deficient in thoſe of robuſtneſs, | 
induſtry, and bravery : but who, on this accouut, | 
would employ himſelf in celebrating, or becom- | 


ing $98 panegyril of malefaftors 9 


— — — — 


5 It is not compariſon, but identity, which 
mean to propound and enforce; for truly thoſe 
great heroes, who are ſo celebrated by the trum- 
pets of fame, were in reality nothing better than 7 
malefactors in a high form. If I was to ſet about . 
uriting a catalogue of the moſt famous rogues 1 
who have figured on the theatre of the world, I 

ſhould place at the head of it, Alexander the 
Great, and * Colas.” 


V.. No one had a juſter ſenſe of his ſituation 
in this reſpe&, nor made a more candid acknow- 
kedgment of his profeſſion and occupation, than 
Antigonus King of Aſia. When he was in the 
zenith of his conqueſts, a philoſopher dedicated 
a book to him which he had juſt finiſhed, the ſub- 
ject-matter of which was, an encomium on the 
virtue of juſtice. As ſoon as Antigonus read 
the title of the book, he ſmiled, and ſaid, © Ir is 
certainly very a propos, to dedicate a treatiſe in 1 
commemo ation of the virtue of juſtice to ma, | | | 


who 
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who am robbing all the world of every thing | 
FR” 2 


Vn. And although, neither Alexander, nor 
Cæſar, ever made ſo candid a confeſſion, they 
manifeſted ſufficiently, that they were ſtung with 
the remorſe, and affected with the bitings of 


their own conſciences. The firſt, ſhewed the in- 
fluence theſe feelings had over him, in the in- 
ſtance of the temper and forbearance, with which 


he ſuffered the pirate who fell into his hands, to 
upbraid him with being a greater and more 
ſcandalous pirate than himſelf; for if Alexander 
had not been conſcious that the man ſpoke truth, 
the conſequence of his boldneſs would have been 
very terrible to him. The ſecond diſplayed it, 
in his perplexities at the criſis of paſſing the Ru- 
bicon; it being moſt probable, that intrepid 
ſoul was not withheld ſo much by the contem- 


plation of the dangerous undertaking he was 


going to engage in, as by the ſenſe of the crime 
he was about to commit. 


8 E 8 12 II. 


VIII. In e conquering Princes are ſo 
totally bad, that they are not even good to them- 
ſelves. They are bad neighbours, as is notorious; 
they are bad to their ſubjedts, who in the end are 


equal ſufferers with the others; becauſe by the ex- 
ceeſſive 


/ 
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F 


ceſſive comributions that are extorted from them, 


they are drained of their property, and in the ob- 
ſtinate wars in which. their Princes engage, are 
deprived. of their lives. It i is true they conquer; 
but ten battles gained coſt more men to a nation 
than two or three loſt. If we were to add to this, 
the loſs incurred in conſequence of the negle& 
and decay of arts, manufactures, commerce, and 
- agriculture ; at winding up the bottom you will 


ſind, that with the exception of a few military 


men, who have been exceedingly fortunate and 
ſucceſsful, or whoſe ſervices have been liberally Z 


rewarded, and alſo with that of a few others, 


who have enriched themſelves by plunder, or the 
{pojls of their. own country; the conquerors are 


left in as bad a ſituation as the ARES, 


1 


recs another injury, which is ſufficiently ſerious, 
though leſs noticed than the former; and that is, 


that being totally occupied withthe ideaof aggran- | 
_ dizing their power by all poſſible ways and means, 


they do not only endeavour to augment it exter- 


vally, and among ſtrangers, but alſo internally, 


and among their own ſubjects. They are not only 


defirous of ruling. over the moſt vaſſals they can, 
but are alſo anxious: to domineer the moſt they can 
over their own ſubjects. It is not ſo eaſy to ſatisfy i 
ent in this ſecond way, as in the firſt ; for 
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by adopting it, without an addition of fubjeas, | 
he, who will diſembarraſs himſelf of the reftric- 


tion of laws, may form an empire without limits; 


and an empire reduced to deſpotiſm, if, inſtead of 
eſtimating it by the number of thoſe who are to 
obey, you make the computation according to 


the number of things that may be ane, 


an x Infinite" one. 

X. Finally, conquering: Pntees are evils to 
: themſelves ; for as the dropfical thirſt of accumu- 
lating new ſubjects is never ſatiated, the anxieties 
of their hearts are never quieted: Pluſque cupit, 
quo plura ſuam demittit in alvum. Their backs are 
rarned on all they have acquired, and they turn 
their eyes on what remains for them to acquire. 
From hence it follows, that this laſt being always 
in their view, has more power to inquiet their 
minds by irritating their appetite, than the other 
has to calm their ſouls by inſinuating the happi- 
neſs of poſſeſſion, and the pleaſure of enjoyment ; 
and we may add to this anxiety, the dread of 
poiſon or the knife, which are the e 
finiſhers of the lives of does rare . DEER 


XI. There udp r remains to chin; as the fruit 
of all their labours and toils, a ſingle good, which 
they cannot enjoy, and therefore ſhould not be 
— to them as a benefit; 5 that * their names 
being 
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being celebrated in future ages; a tribute, 
which is paid to their aſhes by the folly of man- 
kind, and than which no tribute is more unjuſt, 
If the remembrance of conquerors was to be re- 
corded in phraſes dictated by the underſtanding, 
they would be deſcribed in terms of execration, 
not applauſe. Whoever ſets about celebrating a 
Nimrod, an Alexander, or a Romulus, - may 
with equal reaſon, employ himſelf in celebrating 


a tiger, a dragon, or a baſiliſk, I find the ſame 


qualities in the three eminent heroes, as in the 
three furious wild beaſts, to wit, a great ſtrength 
and power to commit miſchief, and a great incli- 
nation to do it. 


VII. I can't refrain from laughter, when 1 


reflect on the Romans, who were maſters of the 
world, being vain of fixing the origin of their 
empire in Romulus. There was nothing in the 
deeds or character of this man, which could re- 
fle& luſtre on his deſcendants. If you look to his 
birth, you will find that his mother was nothing 


better than a common proſtitute, If you conſi- 


der his life and profeſſion, you will find that he 
was a dating and enterpriſing robber, who, be- 
ing made captain of others like himſelf, erected 
his infamous gang into a republic. The rape of 
the Sabines, if the ſtory is true, proves that Ro- 

p mulus, and all his followers, were looked upon 
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as deſpicable and rite.” and as a nuiſance, by all 
Traly, becauſe no other. People choſe to give 


them wives, or to intermarry with them; and it 
was neceſſary, in order to have women, that 
they ſhould ſteal, and take them by violence. 
The life of Romulus was taken away by the ſame 
miniſters he himſelf had raiſed, they not being 
able to bear with, or endure him. But ſuch is 
the. blindneſs of the world, that the ſame perſon 


who was deemed unworthy to live among men, 
and who was put to death on. that account, is 
preſently afterwards placed among. the deities. 


XIII. Other great conquerors met t with the Thame 


lot; they were abhorred while living, and wor- 


ſhipped when dead. Nimrod was the- firſt ob- 
ject of id8latry. They changed the name Nim- 


rod, which ſignified rebel, into that of Bel, 


Baal, or Baalim, which ſignifies Lord. This! is 


the Jupiter Belus of antiquity. Alexander fell a 
victim to poiſon, from the reſentment of Anti- 


pater, and preſently there were victims ſacri- 


ficed on the altars to Alexander. They | had 
ſcarce murdered Czfar in the capital, as an enemy 
ro his country, when they venerated him in 


Heaven, as the tutelar deity of the republic. 
The raiſing men to the rank of deities, was a great 
error in the Gentiles; but the raiſing thoſe to that 
rank, who on account of their vices ſhou Id 


have 
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have been degraded from the rank of men, was 
| a much er, n 


SECT. mt. 


XIV. Thoſe who haye a juſt idea of the Day, 4 
cannot fall into ſo groſs an error; but we don't 
on that account ceaſe to err, It is true, we do 
not-worſhip conquerors as deities, but we cele- 
brate them as heroes. What 1s this, but debaſing 
ſo noble an epithet? True. heroes are wrought 
and faſhioned by virtue, and therefore we ſhould 
reject all thoſe as ſpurious and ill-made, which 
are fabricated in the workſhops of ambition. A 
great and a bad man are contradictions in terms. 
Agefilaus anſwered wiſely, to one who was extoll- 
ing the greatneſs of the King of Perſia, and at 
the ſame time took occaſion to inſinuate a remark 
on the ſmallneſs of the kingdom of Sparta, com- 
pared to the Perſian empire. His reply was: He 
only can be greater than me, who is better than me. 
He could not have ſpoke more to the purpoſe, 
if he had read the celebrated ſaying of St. Auſtin, 
in the following words: In his, que non mole, ſed 
virtute, præſtant; idem eſt majus eſſe, quod melius 
eſſe, With regard to thoſe things, which are eſti- 
mated, not by the bulk, but by the virtue or excel- 
ſence ＋ hem, ut ts greateſt, which i ts | beſt. 


oy 
Q 3 2 WY Lat 
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XV. Let a Theodofius, a Charles the Great, 
a Godfrey of Bulloign, a George Caſtriotus, be 
celebrated as heroes; and, in fine, all thoſe in 
whom Fortune aſſiſted Valour, and Valour Juſtice; 
thoſe, who only drew their ſwords in the cauſe of 
Heaven, or for the good of the public; thoſe, 
who in wars take to themſelves the toil and the 


danger only, and leave untouched as the pro- 


perty of others, the fruits and acquiſitions; thoſe, 
who are pacific by inclination, and warriors 
through neceſſity; finally, all thoſe, who, as an 
example to poſterity, have by their actions, im- 
preſſed an idea on the minds of men, that they 
were juſt, clement, wiſe, and animated Princes, 


in whoſe ſceptres juſtice reigned, and whoſe 
| ſwords never wounded their own conſciences. 


XVI. But diſcard from the ſtock of heroes, 
thoſe crowned Tigers called conquering Princes, 
and let them be numbered with the delinquents. 
Throw down their ſtatues, and tranſlate their 
images, from the Palace to the dens of wild beaſts, 
that the copies at leaſt may be placed among com- 


pany, and in ſuch a ſituation, as ſuited the cha- 
racters of the originals, Iwill in this place give 


a general trait or deſcription of all conquering 
Princes, which I find delineated in very lively co- 
lours, in the words of a Prince on his death-bed, 
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to whom they gave this epithet, which was 
William the Firſt of England. I'D 


xvii. This prince, in that laſt ſtage of life, i 
in which 2 man finding himſelf on the verge of 
eternity begins to ſee things in their true light; 


and at the period of time, when the eyes of the 
ſoul open, with the ſame pace with which thoſe 


of the body proceed to ſhut; and when the 


thoughts of his paſt victories gnawed his con- 


ſcience, without feeding his ambition. At this 
criſis, either from motives of repentance, deſpair, 
or from a defire to unburthen himſelf, after re- 


ecking with horror on the ſum of his paſt actions, 
in the preſencc of many nobles who ſurrounded 


his bed He made this confeſſion : I have hated 


the Engliſh, 1 have diſhonoured their Nobility, I 


have mortified and oppreſſed the people, and have 


been the cauſe of the death of infinite numbers, by 


famine and the fword ; and to ſum up the whole, I 


have deſolated this fine and illuſtrious kingdom, by 
the murder and deſtruction of thouſands and tens of 
thouſands of its inhabitants. In theſe few lines, 
are painted, in their true colours, the exploits of 
that conqueror; and the ſame tints, would ſerve 
to delineate thoſe of moſt others who have been 
Lignified with that epithet, 
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XVII. 1 had almoſt ſaig all; for? as Lobſerved, 
before, the dropſical thirſt of rule and dominion, 
which is a diſeaſe common to all conquerors, in 
clines them to aggrandiſe and extend their empire 
with reſpe& to foreigners; and alſo, to enlarge 
and increaſe their power among their own ſub ects. 7 
The ambition that, agitates them, not only makes 
| them pant-to, beat down the boundaries of the 
crown, but thoſe of juſtice alſo. Not content. 
to govern by law, they aſpire atdeſpotiſm. They 
look upon equity as an impediment to, and a re- 
ſtriction of their e Sort and .can only find | 
enlargements proportioned to the views of their. 
ſouls, in tyranny. ＋ hat kingdom is in an unhappy | 
ſtate, where he wha rules and preſides, over.it, 
has his head filled with this caprice. The miſ- 
fortune is, that many are poiſoned with theſe no- 
tions and diſpoſitions, who are no conquerors, . 
nor-entertain the leaſt thoughts of being ſuch, 
unleſs it 1s 18 he ares den of their own. 
| ſubjedts, ak © | 


H XIX. This is ſpecies of conqueſt, the moſt 
odious, and: the maſt cheap; for it is not ac 
quired by yaloyr, but by craft and cunning; not 
by the fatigues of the field, but by the cahals of 
the cabinet. But notwithſtanding they conquer 
mene own ſubjects, and render them more fub- 

miſſive, 
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nile, and by binding liberty with ſtronger and 
heavier chains, convert vaſſalage to ſlavery; 3 they 
ſhould remember, that dominion' is only heredi- 
tary, for ſo long as it is conducted with juſtice; 
but that when it comes to be exerciſed with vio- 
lence, it is uſurpation. But that is an unhappy . 
haryeſt, which ambition reaps by ſuch meang. 
How is a Prince benefited, if, by putting the bo- 
dies of his ſubjects under a hard ſtate of ſervitude, 
he loſes their ſouls, and alienates their affeQions? 
He loſes the beſt part of his ſubjects, which i is 
their love, and gets in return for it a ſmall portion 
more of fear; and he eſtranges from him their 
hearts, by oppreſſing their breaſts. He deprives 
himſelf of the greateſt ſweet or pleaſure of reign · 
ing, which conſiſts in ſeeing his legal commands 
obeyed with chearfulneſs and inclination. What 
delight can the proſpect of a government afford, 
where you contemplate every vaſſal, as a * 
animal, who ſupports with indignation the chain 
that confines him? What ſecurity can a Prince have 
againſt the invaſions of foreign powers, who has 
made his ſubjects diſaffected to him? Or what 
ſecurity againſt the intrigues and reſentment of 
his own people, whom, by his abſurd conduct, 
he has made angry, and weaned of their affec- 
tions for him? The monarchs of the eaſt can beſt 

anſwer theſe queries, and tell, how by affecting to 

be ſo much the arbirers gf u the lives of their ſub- 
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ment being all 
and eligible method of ruling, is by the King's 
pleaſure, and that this at the ſame time, would 
be the moſt likely means of raiſing the King's au- 
thority to the higheſt pitch of elevation and per- 


234 AMS! rio tn $0vanEtTNs. ; 
jects, the ſubjefts frequently have erected them. 


_ ſelves into being tl the arbirers of the lives of their 


„ieh nf 
i 


wir 019 Eg r. . 
. The blame of this abuſe, whenever it 


Princes. is. 


happens, lies at the doors of ill intentioned mis 
niſters and vile flatterers. "Theſe are intereſted 


in extending the acts of government beyond their 


bounds, becauſe they expect to be partak ers in 
the ſway and emoluments reſulting from a ſtretch 


of power; and they endeavour to gain the favour 
of the Prince, og pang to him, that govern- 
orce or ſeduction, the moſt eaſy 


fection. With this view, they alſo are continu- 
ally repreſenting to him, that total independance 
is eſſential to a crown, and that laws and cuſtoms 
are unworthy reſtriftions upon ſovereigns ; that 


a monarch is the more reſpectable, the more ab- 


ſolute he reigns ; and that the juſt. medium of the 
King's authority, is the King's will. That the 


"dignity of the crown is by ſo much the more ex- 


alted, by ſo much the more the people are de- 
preſſed and kept under. And to ſum up the 
Whole: hat a King is a eb upon earth, which 

I maxim 
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maxim they enforce ſo ſtrongly, that as far as it 
is in their power, they would make him daten 


were is een W in Heaven. 


XXII. A ſtory el by John Reynaldo « de 
Segrais in his anecdotes, is very applicable to the 


preſent purpoſe. When Louis the XIVth of 


France was but fifteen years old, ſome flatterers 
were one day entertaining him at court, with a 


recital of, and endeavouring to inſtill into him, 
ſuch maxims of tyrannic policy as we have been 


juſt mentioning, though I believe if he had been 


five or fix years older, the leaſt puniſhment he 
would have inflicted on them for it, would have 


been baniſhing them from his preſence and court 
for ever; but the want of experience, joined to 


his judgment not being then matured, and the 


 ardour of his lively ſpirit, occaſioned him to 
liſten to them with pleaſure, as their relations 


were ſuited to the grandeur of his heart, and his 
ideas of unlimited power. Marechal d'Etre, an 
antient man, of great wiſdom and experience, 
was at the fame time ſtanding at a little diſtance 


from the King, and liſtening with the higheſt 
indignation, to the language of thoſe flatterers. 


In the courſe of their converſation, they came to 


talk of the Ottoman Emperors, and ſpoke with 


great approbation of thoſe monarchs being the 
eſpotle maſters oſ the lives and fortunes of their 


va als. 
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vaſſals. This is reigning in the true ſenſe of the 


word, ſaid Louis; they muſt certainly be happy 
Prinevs;" and he ſpoke this in a manner, which 


indicated his good liking of that mode of govern- 


ment. His words pierced through the heart of 
the good Marechal, who, reflecting on the per- 
nicious conſequences that would reſult from his 


_ adopting ſuch principles, advanced quickly up 
to the King, and intrepidly ſaid to him: But, 
Sir, Imuſt inform your Majeſty, that within my re- 


membrance; two or three of theſe Emperors have 
been ſtrangled by the bands of their own ſubjefs, 
Marechal Villeroi, the worthy guardian and go- 
vernor of the young King, who was at ſome diſ- 


' tance, but had overheard all that paſſed; in a 
tranſport of joy, broke through the crowd to get 
at d'Etre, whom he publicly embraced, and gave 


him the moſt cordial thanks for ſo opportune and 
uſeful a caution, Would to God that there 
was always ready at the ſide of Princes, ſome man 
of ſuch generous and liberal ſentiments, to apply 


| the antidote, when flattery in the alluring gilded 


cup of grandeur preſents to them the poiſon of 


e 


8 E C T. V. 


XXII. The tender age of Princes js the moſt g 


ſuſceptible of imbibing ſalutary or pernicious 


maxims, 
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maxims, and the impreſſions of childhood take 


deep root in the ſoul, which, according to the 


cultivation it receives then, produces fruit jn fu- 
ture; and it very ſeldom happens, that this rule 
is known to fail; for the good or bad images 


which are ne at that ung, are ſcares. ever 


elde. 


XXIII. Therefore the "clefion of guardians, 
who are to direct and regulate the management 
of Princes iu their infancy, is a matter of the ut- 
moſt 1 importance to kingdoms ; and the choice of 
proper maxims, wherewith to inſpire their pu- 


pils, demands the moſt ſerious amention of the 
guardians. 


SECT. VI. 


XXIV. The ſoul then, in the ſtate o Mats, | 


receiving impreſſions like wax, and retaining 
them like braſs; I repeat once more, that the 
inſpiring young people with wholeſome maxims 
in their render years, is a thing of the utmoſt 
importance. The method of education ſhould be 
thus laid out: to begin with religion, to proceed 
next to ethics or morality, and to finiſh with po- 


itics. In theſe three parts, there is an admirable 


connection. Religion (which we don't ſpeak of 
here as a * . but 5 0 with relation 


tt. 18.2 bb \d 


E 


o 
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\ 


F 


to the firm faith contained i in it, and the truths 
it perſuades) informs the Under tatig of the 


greatneſs and goodneſs of God, and diſpoſes the 


heart to love him. Ethics, or moral inſtruction, 


directs all our actions, and cauſes them to con- 


ſpire unanimouſly to promote this end, ſerving at 


the ſame time, as a vehicle to convey, and as an 


ultimate diſpoſer to the practice of the moſt ſound 
policy; or, to ſpeak more properly, the morality 


of a King, with relation to his kingly office, is 


no otherthing but policy itſelf, taken in a general 
and comprehenſive ſenſe; becauſe chat conſiſts, in 
a combination or aſſemblage of all rhoſe virtues, 


which conduce or lead to the exerciſe of good 


XXV. The reading of good books is very uſe 
a inſtru Princes in the maxims of ſound po- 


licy. But which are the good books? I be- 


lieve very few. Thoſe which contain ſound doc- 
trine are infinite z but what ſignifies their inform - 


ing, if they don't ſtimulate or move? The moſt 


difficult part of morality, does not ſo much conſiſt 


in coming at a knowledge of what is right, as in 
exciting and moving an effectual inclination to 
Practiſe it. There are books of ſhort ſentences, 
and abounding with affectation, (in the ſtile of 
Seneca, which a certain Emperor called ſand with- 
out lime) which 9 in the ear, but their echo 


* 
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never reaches the heart. There are others, filed 
with texts and pulpit conceits, which, (614290 | 
illuſtrating, confound, and inſtead of moving, be- 
come tireſome and ſurfeiting. There are — by 
apain, which abound with the ſentences of Thu- 
cydides, Polybius, Tacitus, Livy, and Salluſt, in- 
tefmixed with 'a number of hiſtorical paſſages. 
I hall ſay of all rheſe, as Apelles ſaid of a pupil 
of his, who had painted Helen with very littie 
beauty, but in a very coſtly dreſs ſtuck full of 
Ree Cum non poſſes farere pulchram, feciſti divi- 

As go var unable to mate her handſoms, 
— [his made ber rich. Theſe forced and un- 
natural ornaments, with which erudition in the 
books chat treat of it, dreſs virtue, do not con- 
duce to fire the minds of thoſe who read them, 
with the love of her. He only will accompliſh 
this end, * who has the art of painting in lively f 
colours her native beauty; and who has the ad- 
dceſs aud genius, to impreſs on the underſtand- 
ing, a clear and egg * on N wine 
celice of os Charms” 


? 


xXxvl. But bettet Hides Ie belt 1 Pocks 4s 
good converſation. The inſtruction which is com- 
municated by means of the voice, is natural, that 
which is conveyed by writing, is artificial; the 
one is animated, the other dead; conſequently, the 
firſt vill be efficacious and RING the ſecond lan- 


11 5 
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guid and faint. The tongue writes on the ſoul, 
dàs the hand on paper. That which we hear, is 
conveyed to us immediately and in the firſt in- 
ſtance; from the mind of him from whom the in- 
ſtruction proceeds; that which we read, is the 

copy of a copy. If princes in their childhood, 
were daily attended by diſcreet and good · inten- 
tioned people, who under the colour of amuſing 

and entertaining them, were to inſtruct them; 
2 one might venture to be bound, for their 

future good behaviour and wiſe conduct. The 
learaing inſinuates itſelf deepeſt, which is con- 
veyed under the veil of diverſion; and as that 
nouriſhes the body beſt, which we eat with deſire 
and an appetite, ſo that which we liſten to with 
delight, is moſt ir improving to the ſoul. The word 
inſtruction is unpleaſing to children, therefore it 
is neceſſary as far as we are able, to take away 
the name, and leave or preſerve the ſubſtance of 
the ching; and this is much more neceſſary to be 
done in the caſe of Princes, becauſe. from their 
early time of life, either their own vanity, or the 
flattery of other people, inſpires them with a no- 
tion, that perſons of their rank and ſtation have 
no need of learning. The rules of equity and 
civil juriſprudence, conveyed under the diſguiſe 
of cngaging and entertaining relations of the con- 
duet and management of juſt Princes, who by act- 
ing well, attained the accompliſhment « of all their 
| wiſhes 
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wiſhes with reſpe& to foreign concerns, and ac- 
quired theadoration of their own ſubjects at home, 
and the admiration of all ſtrangers; I fay, if im- 
provement was infinuated into them in this way, 
by ſome perſon whoſe converſation was pleaſing = 
to them, and who had the addreſs to introduce 
it, not as if he was inſtructing, but entertaining, 

them; it would be the beſt method of ingrafting 
in their minds, plants of the choiceſt quality, 
from whence in time you might expect to gather 
excellent fruit. For this reaſon, the wiſe Biſhop 
of Cambray compoſed for the education of the 
Duke of Burgundy, whoſe preceptor he was, a 
collection of pleaſing fables, in the ſtile and 
manner of ſuch tales, with which old women are 
accuſtomed to entertain children, and which chil- 
dren for their amuſement are uſed to relate to one 
another; in theſe, he in natural and eaſy lan- 
guage, ſuited to their capacities and comprehen- 
ſions, conveyed all the precepts which compoſe 
the moſt Chriſtian voper. 


s E C . VII. . 


XXVII. All the leſſons 3 which are 
given to Princes, ſhould be calculated to train 
them to, and make them enamoured with thoſe 
virtues, which may be of the moſt conſequence, 
8 and the moſt uſeful to them, both as Princes and 
* e 55 men; 
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men; above all, regard ſhould be had, as 2 
matter of the utmoſt importance, to implanting 
in them, the feelings of humanity and moderation 
of ſpirit, which virtues, as being diametrically 
oppoſite to, are the beſt counterpoiſes to the vice 
of ambition. Other vices may be prejudicial to 
themſelves, or injurious to partieular individuals; 
but ambition, or the inordinate luſt of dominion 
and controul, are pernicious, and evils to a whole 
kingdom. There is no doubt, but an unjuſt or 
a cruel Prince, is extremely abhorrent, though 
with all this, if you attend to the miſchief theſe 
vices produce, you will find, that that occafioned 
by ambition, far exceeds the other; for on aecount 
of its being moſt generally felt, it is by far the 
greateſt. Injuſtice and cruelty are exercifed on 
determined individuals, but ambition o oppreſſes all. 
Or we ſhould exprels it better, by ſaying, the 
-unjuſt and cruel, is cruel and unjuſt to ſome par- 
ticular people; but the ambitious 1 18 unjuſt and 
cruel to the whole community. Theſe are the 
ordinary ſteps and progreſſions of ambition. It 
begins by injuſtice, goes on to rigour, and ends 
with cruelty. - The Prince is unjuſt to a ſtate, 
who, by extending his demands beyond the limits 
of right reaſon, is deſirous of burthening his ſub- 
jects more than the rules of equity permit. But 
what follows this oppreſſive mode of conduct? 
n that the * as ſoon as it is intro- 

duced, 
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duced, begin to be diſſatisſied and complain; and 
that the Prince, regarding their complaints and 
applications for redreſs, though couched in never 
ſo ſubmiſſive terms, as affronts and 1 injuries, be- | 115 

gins to direct chaſtiſements. Meaſures of rigour 1 
are now determined on; and what follows the 1 
execution of them? Why, that the clamours and 

complaints grow louder, and that the cries of the 
oppreſſed 1 in the ears of the King, ſound like the 
voice of rebellion. Upon this, the rigour, under 
the colour of law and juſtice, is augmented, till 
it aſcends to the degree of cruelty; but in caſe 
things do not arrive at this extremity, becauſe 
fear ſuffocates in the breaſts of the afflicted, 
the voice of murmur; yet what greater torment 
can a man undergo, than that of ſupporting a 
heavy yoke on his ſhoulders, and having at the 
ſame time a cord drawn ſo tight round his neck, 
as to obſtruct the relief of a ſigh? This then be- 
ing a great martyrdom, the oppreſſion which is 
the cauſe of it, can't * of being a great cruelty © 


SECT: CY 


XXVII. I am not e that 00 Princes 
have gone to this extreme, but rather wonder that 
all have not proceeded to it. The thirſty deſire of 
domineering, which is never ſatiated, is natural 
to > the heart of n man; and this principle which 1 is 


2 . bora 
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born with us, in Princes, is ſtimulated and inflamed 
by flattery. We frequently hear them addreſſed, 
in terms which are exquiſitely hyperbolical, ſome 
to blazon the perfections of their characters, 
others thoſe of their perſons. They repreſent to 
them their ſuperiority in a manner, that tends to 
perſuade them, they are more than men, and 
that other people are lefs. This oſtentatious 
| Image of grandeur is very grateful to their feel- 
ings, and therefore it is not wonderful, they ſhould 
ſet it up as an idol, for the people who are under 
them to offer as facrifices to, all they poſſeſs 
which is moſt valuable. Some politicians have 
thought ir expedient, in order to give Princes a 
higher idea of their own excellence, and fill them 
with more exalted notions, to place flatterers about 
their perfons; and I have no doubt but this may be 
proper, when you perceive them to be very puſil- 
. Janimous. But in general, the thing of moſt conſa- 
quence in their education, ought to be taking care 
to impreſs on their minds, ſuch maxims only, as 
are dictated by religion, virtue, and humanity. 
And this is the manner in which they ihould be 
Propounded to them. 9 


XXIX. That a King i is a wan, as other men 
are, ſon like them, of the ſame common father, 
equal by nature, and only unequal in fortune. 


| . 


4 
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XIX. That this fortune, imagine it to be great 
285 you will, he owes all to God, who has power 
to place one of another race on the throne ; and 
no man, if he pleaſes to do it, has a right to find 
fault or complain of injuſtice, even though he 

ſhould raiſe to the rank of Majeſty a perſon of 
the moſt humble ſtation in the kingdom, and re- 
duce to the loweſt claſs, him, who the day before 
was ſeated on a throne. 


XXXI. Thar ſo much the greater the idea of 


bi own grandeur is, by ſo much the greater 


ought his gratitude and thankfulneſs to be to the 
Divine Majeſty, who has conferred it upon him; 
and that in proportion to the ſuperiority of his 
rank, are his obligations to ſerve and obey God 


as an example to other men. 


XXXII. That God did not make the kingdom 
for the King, but the King for the kingdom. 
Therefore the object of his government ſhould 
not be directed to ſupport his own private intereſt 


er convenience, but that of the republic. For 


this reaſon, Ariſtotle points out the eſſential 
diſtinction between a King and a tyrant, that the 
firſt only attends to his own convenience, the 
other to the public N. 


LE XXXIII. 
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XXXIII. That conſequently, the expreſſion 
uſed in edicts, that ſuch is the King's pleaſure, he 
having thought fit to order the thing ſpecified io 
be done for the advancement or good of his ſer- 
vice, ſhould be underitood to imply, that he is 
pleaſed with ordaining ſuch things only as are 

for the good of the public. It is the duty of the 
ſubjects to obey the King; and it is the duty of 
the King to command' ſuch things only, as are for 
the benefit and advantage 10 his ſubjects. 


XXXIV. That: as the wy ects are obliged to 
obey and execute what the King is pleaſed to di- 
rect, the King is obliged to order ſuch things 
only as are pleaſing to God, and conſiſtent with 
his laws and CERN, 


\ 


XXXV. That the power of ordering. only 
what 1s right and juſt, does not diminiſh his au- 
thority, but rather aggrandizes it; for although 
it is impoſſible for God to do any act which is 
not right and juſt, he does not on that account 
ceaſe to be grun ipotent. 


XXXVI. That a King, having riſen to the 
| ſummit of human glory, cannot aſcend to a ſupe- 
rior degree of altitude, but by the arduous path 


{ | : of 


r * 
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of virtue; that is, he cag only be greater by being ; 


better. | 


XXXVII. That de met difficult and moſt - 
glorious part of the exerciſe of the kingly office, 
conſiſts, not in a Prince's conquering new king- 


Sat” 


doms, but in his good government of that he 


poſſeſſes. A Courtier in the preſence of Au— 
guſtus ſaid, that Alexander, at thirty-two years 


of age, upon reflecting that in a little time he 


ſhould ſubjugate all the world, was at a loſs to 


think how he ſhould employ himſelf when that 


was done : Alexander at that rate, replied Au- 
guſtus, muft have been very ſimple ; for the moſt 


arduous and difficult part of the work remained 


till to be executed, which 009, governing well the 
kingdoms he bad 2 198 LS 


XXXVIII. If we were to take an account of : 


the Princes who were great warriors, and of thoſe 
who were eminent for their virtue, we ſhould 


find the number of the laſt much ſmaller than 
that of the firſt ; fo that although virtue ſhould. 
not be ſo much admired in Kings as military 
glory, 1 its being more ſcarce, is ſufficient to make 
it more valuable. Flavius Vopiſcus relates, that 
a buffoon, to expreſs the ſinallneſs of the num- 
ber of the good Princes who had been known! 185 
the world, laid, the effigies of them all might b be 


R 4 .—*earyed 
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carved on a ring. As he talked of idolatrous 
Kings, for he knew no others, he may be ſup. 
poſed to have ſpoken the truth; but things are 
quite otherwiſe at preſent, although the numbers 
of the warlike and political ones, may be reckoned 
in all times to haye exceeded thoſe of the pious 
ones. 


XXXIRX. That as the ſubjects owe to their 
King their obedience and reſpect, he owes to 
them his tender care and protection. A King has 
two ſorts of children, ſome as a man, others as a 
Prince; thoſe of the one ſort are natural, thoſe 
of the other political bat they are all his ſub- 
jects, and as ſuch he ought to love them. The 
inhabitants of Sichem, of whom Hamor was 
Prince, are called in N the children of 
f Hamor. 5 - 5 


XI. That this love ſhould not FEAT but 
rather ſtimulate him to puniſh delinquents ; be- 
cauſe the greateſt benefit a King can confer on 
his ſubjects, i is to root out from among them evil 
doers. 


III. That the effects of his love ſhould be 
more felt by his ſubjects at large, than by his 
miniſters, and eſpecially thoſe who are neareſt 
his perſon; for to Wer he ſhould diſpenſe the 

+ .-qpkeny 
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tokens of his regard, in proportion to their merit; 
and it is of the utmoſt importance, that he ſhould | 
not extend his eſteem for them beyond thoſe. 
limits. It is good that miniſters ſhould love their 
Prince; but I judge it would be more beneficial 
to the public, that they ſhould fear him. That 
kingdom is in a moſt happy ſtate, where the ſub- 
jects fear the miniſters, the miniſters the King, 
and the uy God. | | 


XLI.. Thoſe above all ſhould experience him 

terrible, who are found wanting to the truth in 
any informations they give him relating to im- 
portant public affairs, or even concerning private 
ones; for there are few Princes, who would not 
wiſh to do what is moſt for the advantage of their 
ſubjects; but it happens, that they fail to attain 
this end, on account of the indirect and fallacious 
informations which come to their ears. 


XIIIII. That! in . to inſure ihe receiving 
them pure, there is no other method to be pur- 
ſued, but that of admitting eaſy aceſs to all men; 
ſome would then remove the deceptions, which 
others had impoſed; or no one would venture to 
deceive, for fear that ſome other ſhould detect 
bim. If any one arrives at the ſole poſſeſſion of 
che King s ear, he, without uſing further induſtry, 

3 becomes . 


CY 


SOVERETONS. 
becoines he fole mater 6f the King and his kit 


abs 2 0 2 
AIV. 0 hs at 10 beende liſten . to all 
who addreſs him, but ſhould be more particularly 


gtracious to thoſe in humble ſtations of life, be- 
cauſe theſe, as more timorous and baſhful, ſtand 
in moſt need of encouragement to enable them to 
expreſs themſelves. Auguſtus, with a moſt hu- 
mane air, aſked a man who approached him with 
fear and trembling to deliver a petition, if he 
thoughe he was addreſſing himſelf to a lion or a 
tiger. This courteous, manner in a Prince, be- 
ſides conciliating the love of his ſubjects, facili- 
tates to thoſe who obtain an audience, a clear 
and entire expoſition of all they have'to ſay ; for 
_ artremulous tongue can never articulate plainly, 
and fear cuts off 5 communication between the 
ps and the breaſt. 


XLV. That he ſhould ſhew himſelf ſo an 

1 lover of juſtice, as even for the ſake of it, to 
diſpenſe with his own intereſt or convenience; 
and he ſhould give the judges to underſtand, 
that whenever his concerns come in queſtion, and 
chat any thing. Which is ſuppoſed to be his is 
yu claimed by one of his ſubjects, if the merits 
of the caſe are not on his ſide, they would not 
e themſelves to him, by pronouncing 
ſentence 
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ſentence in his favour. This was the great lef- 
ſon, which, among others, was given on his death- 


bed by the pious King Louis 'to his heir-and 
ſucceſſor Philip. The Seneſcal Joinville, the 
beloved miniſter of that Prince, relates the ad vice 


to have been conceived in the following terms: 
If any one ſhall have a diſpute or litigation with you,” 


ſhew yourſelf favourably diſpoſed to the fuit of your 
opponent, till the truth can with certainty be eſta- 


bliſhed. By pur ſiing this method, you will en- 


ſure, that your miniſters and counſellors will al- 


ways act in favour of juſtice. A caution worthy 


to be written and re in Toners of gold. 


XLVI. That whenever. it is „ evidentally "I 
bliſhed, that ſome reſolution is neceſſary to be 
taken for: the good of the public, maugre the 
compaſſion, benignity, and love, which are ſo 
much recommended ; it ſhould not be omitted: 
to be carried into execution, on account of the 
complaints or injury it may occaſion to ſome par- 
ticular people; for they ſometimes are not aware 
of the importance of the meaſure ; and ſome- 
times it is alſo neceſſary, to ſuffer a grievance to 
be born by a ſmall part of a ane for tha 
5 good of the whole. 


XLII. That when he conſult the lent 
jh divine, or the potiticiap, he ſhould conceal 


the 
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-the inclinations of his own mind, and hear their 
anſwers with perfect indifference, If he does not 
act thus, but on the contrary rewards him who 

- coincides with his wiſhes, and frowns on the man 

who ſpeaks with chriſtian freedom and integrity; 

the precaution of a conſultation will not remove 
from him the guilt of any miſcarriage that may 
happen; for it is very well known, that a King 
is never at a loſs for politicians, divines, and law- 
yers, to ſay that is right and proper, which he is 
deſirous of doing. 
' XLVIIL. That i in the end, he muſt one has die, 
and that at the inſtant of his diſſolution, he muſt 
appear upon a level with the moſt humble ſinner 
of the earth before the King of Kings, to give 
an account of all his actions. I contemplate the 
appearance of a King at that tremendous tribual, 

in a terrible light. Privatedelinquentsarecharged 
with here and there a homicide, and here and 

there a theft; but to the account of an iniqui- 
tous King, homicides and robberies are charged 
by thouſands and by millions. In one unjuſt war 
which he commences, all thoſe who die on one 
fide and the other have their deaths charged to 
his account, which although they ſhould be eſti- 
mated at a few, will always be found to amount 
to ſeveral thouſands, All the diminutions which 

the ſubjeQs of both k ſuſtain in their pro- 
perties 
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| pertics, in order to ſupport the expences of 
the war, are imputed to him as the author and 
cauſe of the miſchief; and the number of people 
injured amounting to millions, the account of his 
injuſtices amounts to millions alfo. 1 


XLIX. It appears juſt ze AER to me, to 
inſtill into the minds of Princes in their tender 
age, theſe and ſuch like admonitions, taking care 
not to propound them with that dryneſs, and in 
the bald and naked ſhape, in which they appear 
in this writing ; but obſerving to combine and 
interweave them, into ſuch converſations on poli- 
tical ſubjects, as may naturally preſent themſelves. 
Im the doing this, all odious magiſterial affecta- 
tion ſhould be avoided, and the ĩnſtruction ſhould 
be conveyed under the form, and habited in the 


dreſs of rational amuſement. | Þ 
I. I am not ignorant, that if princes are puſil- 11 
lanimous, it will be neceſſary in various inſtances, —_— 
in order to enlarge their minds, to educate them 1 1 
with leſs ſevere maxims; but thoſe who are ap- 14 
pointed to inſtru them in their youth, need not 11 
be very attentive to this conſideration; for they Wt; 
may naturally conclude, that when their pupils wall 
mount the throne, there will always be people -.-.. us 
| nl at their elbows ready to ſopply this de- | } 1 
fect. 1 
eee br. WR 
14 
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1 2 * 
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s E OT. . . 


BY What's we e have ce 10 this aiſcourſe, 
if we attend precifelyto the preſent ſtate of Spain, 
can produce no other benefit to him who reads it, 
but that of an honeſt amuſement; or at moſt, 
can only furniſh the people here with a know- 
ledge of ſome moral truths, the effects of which 
do not reach them, nor have they any experience 
of the conſequences reſulting from them; for 

neither the royal children of this day, who for 

the good of this kingdom proceed to grow and 
Increaſe in virtue, nor thoſe who are appointed 
to inſtruct them, ſtand in need of my advice; 
but rather, my theory is marked out by their 
ſteps, and copied from their practice. Beſides, 

it is the general condition of all cautions and ad- 
monitions which are written to warn Princes, that 
they are only printed when they are not neceſſary. 

Nobody writes againſt tyranny, when a tyrant is 

ſeated on the throne; nobody againſt ambition, 

while an ambitious Prince reigns z nobody againſt | 
|  avarice, while a covetous prince ſways the ſceptre. 

All maxims that iſſue from the preſs, which are 

oppoſite to the exiſting mode of ruling, are re- 

puted ſatires upon government, ſo that the author 
by publiſhing them incurs the indignation of 
the Prince, ne fails to benefit the public. Bis 


„Work 


7 7 
* 
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work is ſuppreſſed as offenſive, and by that means 
his labour 1s totally loſt, becauſe the fruits of it 


can never be enjoyed, neither then, nor in = 
future time. i 


, LI 
* 
7 


110 hom hence it follows, that the moſt op- 
portune time to exhibit to the world treatiſes 
upon juſt and right policy, is that in which ſuch 
policy is practiſed. It is then you ſhould ſow, 
for then you have a fayourable proſpeR, that the 
ſeed will produce a good crop hereafter; and 
even then you may enjoy the produce in part; 
for the reigning Prinee being confirmed that the 
road he purſues is right, is fortified in his good 
purpoſes. To him ſuch doctrine ſerves as a cor- 
dial, and to future ages it acts as a preſervative 
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1 E would do great ſervice to the nobility, 


who could ſeparate their vanity from 


| their quality ; for it is almoſt as difficult to find 


| this dignity free from that vice, as it is to find 


| filver in the mines without a mixture of earth. 


Splendour of anceſtry 1 is a fire, which produces 


much ſmoke in deſcendants. There is nothing 
f of which people ſhould be leſs vain than their 
high origin, and there is nothing of which they 


ere more ſo, The beſt pens in all ages, both 
TL 8 ſacred 
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ſacred and profane, have labouted to perſuade, 
that there 1s no pride worſe founded than that 


which is built upon high birth. The world per- 
ſeveres in its error, and there is no flattery better 


received, than that which compliments a man on 
the grandeur of his race; nor is there any adu- 
lation more hacknied and tranſcendent ; to be 
convinced of which, you need only read epiſtles 
dedicatory to books. Flattery in them, com- 


monty guides the pen, and you will hardly find 


one, which omits to lay great ſtreſs on the no- 
bleneſs and antiquity of the family of the perſon 
to whom he conſigns the protection of his book; 


and they do this, becauſe it is pretty well known, 


there is ſcarce any man ſo candid or modeſt, as 
not to be pleaſed with this eulogium. 
1, F rom YR dorida thoſe wild and extra- 
vagant genealogies, fabricated by ſome flatterers, 
in order to compliment, and by that means, cul- 
tivate the favour and protection of great and 
powerful people. Baſil the firſt, emperor of the 
Eaſt, was a man of obſcure birth. The patriarch 
Phocio, finding himſelf out of his good graces, 
endeavoured to regain his favour, by forming a 
genealogical chain, which made him deſcended 
from Tiridates king of Armenia, who reigned in 
that country eight centuries anterior to Baſil. 
The deſcent which Abraham Baovius gives to 
pope 
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| pope Sylveſter the ſecond, which began in Time- 
nus king of Argos, who flouriſhed more than a 
thouſand years before Chriſt, in all likelihood 
| was not fabricated by Bzovius, but was probably 
found among ſome papers written in the life-time | 
of that pope, by-ſome perſon who compoſed the ſl 
thing to flatter him. Roderig Flaharti wrote, a 
little while fince, the hiſtory of ſome tranſactions 10 
relating to Ireland, in which he aſſigns two thou- | 
ſand ſeven hundred years of antiquity to the kings j 
of England in their poſſeſſion of the throne." i 
II. If you aſcend two generations anterior to | | 
Rodolfus count of Augsburg, there is no family i 
of more doubtful origin than that of the houſe F 
of Auſtria. Upon coming to the grandfather of 9 
Rodulfus, hiſtorians find themſelves ſurrounded 4 
with ſuch thick darkneſs, that they don't know q 
which way to turn themſelves z nor is it a point F 
beyond conteſt, who the grandfather of Rodul- # 
fus was. Notwithſtanding this, there have not 1 
been wanting Spaniſh hiſtorians, who, by run- * 
ning up the line of their anceſtors, have, without it 
touching or tripping, traced them to the de- Þ 
ſtruction of Troy. Penafiel de Contreras, an # 
author of Grenada, went further than this; for, it 
as Mothe le Vayer informs us, he fabricated a a 
genealogical chain of one hundred and eighteen 1 
ſucceſlions, and made Philip the third deſcend in N 
e 


— — — — — — — 
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a right line from Adam; and becauſe the duke 
of Lerma; Philip's favourite at that time; ſhould 
not be under leſs obligations to his pen, he 
formed another of a hundred and twenty. one 
from- Adam to the duke, entwining the ſove- 


reign” and favourite with two kings of Troy 
and with Eneas, by means of their two ſons Tulus 

and Aſaracus, from one of which he made the 
* e, and from the other the duke. 


1. T here bare not been wanting in iter 
nations thoſe who have flattered their princes to 


the ſame” exceſs. John Meſſanius derived the 
ſucceſſion of the kings of Sweden, without the 


leaſt interruption, from the primitive father of 
mankind; and William Slater did the ſame 
thing, in hr eres to 5 Jace the firſt of Eng- 
land. 2 e 


yy 


ſuch fulſome incenſe muſt ſtink in the noſe of 


the idol to which it is offered; for Veſpaſian de- 


ſpiſed ſome flatterers, who Netved him from the 
ſtock of Hercules; and Cardinal Mazarin treat- 
ed with great form; one who traced his origin 
to Titus Geganius Macerinus, and Proculus 
Geganius Macerinus, ancient conſuls: of Rome. 
Thus thoſe loſe the fruits of their adulation, 
who pour it forth without bounds. 


I. Dat 


v. Truly © one ents be apt to think, that 


— 
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Vl. But to return to our ſubjec: f ki 


that there is no pre · eminence people have lefs 
reaſon to boaſt of, than that of nobility ; every 
other is perſonal, and proper to a man's ſelf ; 

this is derived, and may bedeemed the refledion 
of a Porrowed light, Nobility is a mere extrin- 
ſic denomination, and if you would make it an 
intrinſic one, it muſt be done by rational means. 
The virtue of our forefathers was' their own, 


not ours; and Ovid, in the following compen- 


. dious ſentence, expreſſed all that is capable of 
being ſaid on the ſubject: 


Nam genus, & proavss, & qua non rfecimus if * 


Vis ea ' nofira * voco. 


7 VII. It is true, that in a certain manner the 
excellencies of our progenitors illuſtrate us, but 
they illuſtrate us as the ſun does the moon, by 
expoſing our ſpots and blemiſhes if we degene- 
rate from them, I have ſeen, in ſome coats of 


arms, ſtars quartered, which ſeems as if he who 


acquired this blazon gained it by his merit; be- 


cauſe, after the manner of a ſtar, he ſhone by 
his own light. It is probable, that in many of 


his ſucceſſors they ſhould take away the ſtars, 
and ſubſtitute moons in their places, to denote 
that they only ſhine like this luminary by virtue 
of a borrowed light. The following eulogium, 
which Vellcius Paterculus beſtowed on Cicero, 
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always appeared to me extremely elegant and 
magnificent: Per bæc tempora Marcus Cicero, qui 
amnia incrementa ſua ſibi debuit, vir novitatis no- 
biliſimæ, Sc. Cicero owed all his fortune to 
himſelf, becauſe although he ſprung from an 
obſcure family, he without any other ſupport 
but that of his own merit aſcended to the firſt 
honours of Rome. I would much rather this 
ſhould be ſaid of me, than that I was deſcended 
in a right line from Le np Cæſar. 


SECT. I. 


bY 


VII. But there is no neceſlity for . 
upon a ſubject which is common, and on which 
ſo many and ſo fine things have been written, that 
all I-could add to them would be like contribut- 
ing a {mall fountain to the ocean, or a little ſtone 
to the mountain of Mercury. My intention is 
only to baniſh a vulgar error which is entertain- 
ed of this matter, and which ferments greatly i in 
the ee of people of a | 


IX. It is commonly ſaid, chat good « or bad 
- blood has its occult influence on thoughts and 
actions, and that as in the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture the genus of the tree follows that of the 
ſeed, and che fruit that of the tree; ſo it is with 
s, who, eee to. the ſtock from 
| - 1 5 Ware 


0 


whence they are derived, copy after the cuſtoms 


the vulgar, that there are ſeveral adages made 


it; and you will at every turn, when a man well 
born has done a bad action, hear them fay, he 
has not behaved like what he is; as on the con- 
trary, if the ſame thing is related of a poor man, 


him, conſidering from whence he ſprung. 
K. If this was really fo, the eſtimation the 
nobility enjoy might with great juſtice be faid to 
belong to them; but this is ſo far from being 
the caſe, that there is ſcarce any other erroneous 


— 


monies to contradict it. In what kingdom of the 
world do we not at preſent ſee the ſame thing 
come to paſs, which formerly happened at Rome? 
a Cicero of obſcure extraction, ennobling him- 
ſelf and his country with illuſtrious actions; and, 


line, debaſing himſelf and family by licentiouſ- 


a Critias, who was the worthleſs diſciple of ſo 
great a maſter, and an unworthy deſcendant of a 
4 „ 
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and manners of their anceſtors. This prepoſ- 
ſeſſion in favour of nobility is ſo general among | 
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uſe of in their common converſation to expreſs 


they anſwer, you could not expect any better of 


opinion that has ſo many, and ſo evident teſti- 


by way of contraſt to him, a moſt noble Cati- 


neſs and treachery ? or the ſame which was here- 
tofore ſeen at Athens, a Socrates the ſon of a 
blackſmith, replete with virtues, contraſted with 
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brother of Solon's, whom neither ane nor 
Philoſophy, could withhold or reſtrain from be- 
- having like a monſter, rr or e 221 
M aac vices * 9954 
It 1 What ah V af the kings, who 
were the ſucceſſorꝭ of thoſe caprains, among 
whom the empire of Alexander was divided, is 
very remarkable. What progenitors could be 
more illuſtrious than thoſe heroes, to whom, in 
a great meaſure, the Macedonian chief owed ſuch 
glorious conqueſts? But all the deſcendants, 
ſays Plutarch, of theſe, generous; leaders, were 
people of evil, and perverſe cuſtoms and man- 
ners. All? Yes, all without the leaſt reſerve: 
| Onnes Parricidiis, et. ince/its libidinibus, infames 
Ffuere, Let the nobility contemplate this, and 
then ſay, what dependence * can Plage © on the 
RE: virtue of their . 


XII. The refletion of 15 . is ill | 
ſtropger. This writer ſays, that by caſting your 
eyes over hiſtory, you will ſea clearly, that there 
is ſcarce a'great man who has figured in the 
world, that has left a ſon who was a worthy ſuc- 
ceſſor of his father, that is, one who proved 
equaliy good and uſeful to the ſtate: Et repu- 
tanti mibi, neminem prope magnorum virorum op- 
timum, et utilem filium reliquiſſe, ſatis gut, 
(Spartian. in vita Severi.) 

XIII. There 


 xxeLLENGE or NOBILITY, a 
XIII. There! is no Job r you vin fre- 
quently. meet in hiſtory, accounts of unworthy. 
children, who were deſcended from good parents! 
- Germanicus is ſo generouſly diſintereſted, that ge 

refuſes the empire when it is offered him by the 

army; and his daughter Agrippina ſo determin- 
edly ambitious, that ſhe facrifices ſhame, and 
ever life itſelf, to the thirſt of dominion. 
Octavianus is modeſt and reſerved, and beſides 
poſſeſſes many other excellent qualities; his 
daughter Juliana, ſcandalizes Rome with her in⸗ 
decencies. Cicero, view him on which ſide you : 
will, is a moſt elevated genius; the fon, who 
only reſembled his father in name, was heavy, 
ſtupid, and a man of no other ability, but that 
of drinking a great deal of wine. Quintus Hor- 
tenfius, was the competitor of Cicero, in oratory, 
political talents, and zeal for his country ; his 
| ſon departed ſo widely from the foor-ſteps of 
his father, that he was in danger of being diſin- 
herited, but, bad as the ſon was, the grandſon 
was ſtill worſe. Septimus Severus, with the ex- 
ception of his exceſſive rigour, was an accom- 
pliſhed prince; his fon Antoninus Caracalla, 
neither deſerved the name of a prince, nor to be 

called a man. To the prudent and wiſe Marcus 
Aurelius, ſucceeded the brutal and unbridled 
Commodus; to the glorious Conſtantine, the un- 


worthy Conſtantius ; to the magnanimous Theo- 
OTF, doſius, 
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doſius, the timorous Arcadius, and the puſillani- 
mous Honorius. But endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
general rules upon theſe and ſuch like exam- 


Pie is Sing a large ops: to he oy 85 


XIV. Although we may wks certainty ates, 
that being allied in blood does not produce a 


ſimilitude of manners, as this truth is invincibly 


proved, by the great variance of diſpoſitions we 
frequently meet in brothers, If the children of 


the ſame father were to be like him, they would 


alſo be like one another. How then can we 
account for the great difference that is ſo fre- 
quently obſeryed between thetn ? ? One is courage- 
ous, another timid; one liberal, another avari- 
cious; one ingenious, another dull; one rakiſh, 


another reſerved; and the ſame 1 in every other in- 


ſtance. 
r. in. 
Xv. Of this variety of defeck and vines in 


the ſame blood, we have a ſtriking example in 
the Antonian family, who were people of note 


and fame in ancient Rome. Marcus Antonius, 


called the orator, may be ſaid to be the man 


who raiſed this houſe; for the Antonian family, 
which was ſo well known in the firſt ages of 


Rome, became divided into two branches ; the 

one that was called Patrician became extinct; and 
1 

| trom 
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from the other, which was called Plebeian al- 

though it is not known by what accident they 
fell from their ancient ſplendour, ſprung Marcus 
Antonius. This man, who was of humble ex- 
traction, by his rare and excellent qualities, raiſ - 

ed himſelf to the firſt charges in the republic, 
and exerciſed them gloriouſly ; but his two ſons 
Marcus Antonius, called Creticus, and Caius 
Antonius, degenerated entirely from the excel- 
 lencies of their great father, and were men with- 
out virtue, without conduct, and without valour. 
To Marcus Antonius Creticus, ſucceeded Marcus 
Antonius the triumvir, in whom the vices of his 
father were augmented, although he inherited 

part of the virtues of his grandfather, for he 

was a good ſoldier, and no bad politician, but a 
glutton, a drunkard, and laſcivious, and this laſt 
failing, cauſed him to ſacrifice his life and his 
fortune to the beauty of the difhoneſt Cleopatra. 
From ſo bad a father, deſcended an admirable 
daughter, the wiſe, beautiful, modeſt, prudent, 
and ſpirited Antonia. This eminent woman, 
who was beyond doubt the ornament of Rome in 
her day, had two ſons and a daughter, which 
differed as greatly in their diſpoſitions and man- 
ners, as if their blood and education had been 
diametrically oppoſite. Germanicus the eldeſt, 
turned out an able, diſcreet, mild, generous, 
and modeſt prince. Claudius, who was af- 

" terwards PT; was ſo ſtupid, and differed 


10 


* 
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ſo. greatly from his brother and mother, that ſhe 
was uſed to ſay her ſan Claudius was a-monſter, 
for that nature bad. begun to make him a man, 
but had never finiſhed the work. Livilla, the 
ſiſter of theſe tyo, was another ſpecies of mon- 
| ſter, for ſhe was convicted of adultery, and mur- 
dering her own huſband, . But the diſſimilitude 
which we have hitherto remarked among the in- 
dividuals of this family, may be called trivial, 
compared to that which.appeared between Ger- 
manicus and his ſon Caligula; the firſt, was an 
harmonious compound of virtues and. graces, the 
laſt the tail or fag-end of abominations; ; in fine, 
he was ſo bad, that people. were uſed to ſay, na- 
ture bad made him as he was to ſhew to what a 
degree mankind could be formed, perverſe, I 
have expoſed to view, the fignal inequality, which | 
in native diſpoſition and manners, there was be- 
tween. the individuls of the Antonian family, in 
order to illuſtrate, the little dependance that is 
to be placed on how the children will turn out, 
by conjeQures, founded on the influence or ex- 
ample'of the parents. If we were to make the 
fame analyſis of other families, we ſhould find 
the Aar nequanity with but little or nodifference. 
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XVI. yy aware, however, of the argument 
K may be uſed in favour of the vulgar opinion. 
1 may be told, that cuſtoms and manners are com- 
monly derived from the genius or diſpoſition, and 
the genius or diſpoſition from temperament. How 
elſe could the conſtitution of parents he commu- 
nicated to their children, by means of which com- 
munication we fee them inherit their infirmities ? 
In the ſame manner then, may their geniuſes 
and diſpoſitions be communicated. 


XVII. But this argument fails in many parts of 
it; firſt, becauſe by the commixture of the two 
ſexes, which is indiſpenſable in generation, there 
may reſult to the children a third temperament, 
unlike to that of both father and mother. Se- 
condly, becauſe it is not probable, that the ſemi- 
nal matter is in all its parts homogeneous; and to 
this principle, Ichink, ſhould chiefly be attributed 
the notable diſſimilarity that we find in ſome bro- 
thers. Thirdly, becauſe many different princi- 
ples have their influence on the temperament; 
for example, the accidental diſpoſition of the pa- 
rents at the time of generation: the various af- 
fections of the mother during the formation of 
the fœtus, the alterations of the atmoſphere in 
: this 
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this period, childeers aliment in their Une, 
and * other things. | 


XVIII. From hence 1 . the vulgar 


| Prognoſtic, that the ſhort or long lives of chil- 
dren, depend upon the much or little time their 


parents lived, is to the laſt degree fallible and 
void of all probability; becauſe from all the prin- 
ciples we have pointed out, the temperament of the 


parents with reſpect to the children, may be vitiated 


or amended; for we every day ſee healthy chil- 
dren born of fickly parents, and fickly children 


born of healthy ones. It is true, that there are 
ſome diſeaſes which have the ſtamp or mark of 
hereditary ones; but I conclude, this originates, 
or is derived from a vitiated quality which per- 


vades the whole ſeminal matter; but this is pro- 


per or confined to very few diſeaſes, nor is it ſo 


proper or certain with regard to thoſe few, as not 
to be many times falſified. My father was gouty, 


| but! am not ſo, neither is any one of wy breners. 


XIX. I add, that even admitting fome commu- 


nication of genius or manners from parents to 
children, this argument in no ſhape favours the 


ancient nobility, who are deſcended from a very 


remote origin; the reaſon is, becauſe in every 
; Nen there is a ſenſible alteration, ſafficient 


to introduce ſouie diffimilitude with reſpect to the 
| 0G immediate 


immediate progenitor, and in the accumulation of 
. many, the unlikeneſs becomes ſo great, as in a 
manner to efface all appearance of kindred or re- 


lation between them. What expectation then can 
a man entertain, of inheriting even a ſmall portion 
of the generoſity of his illuſtrious progenitors, the 


heroes from whom he derived the luſtre of his 


houſe, and to whom he looks up, at the remote 


_ diſtance of many centuries? By ſo many more 
8 grandfathers he reckons, by ſo many more de- 


grees is he removed from the original generous 
influence. In every generation he goes on to 


loſe a part of it; and when they become very nu- 
merous, he at laſt arrives at loſing it intirely. It 
is moſt likely that the Theſpiades, or ſons which 


Hercules had by the daughters of Theſpis, inhe- 


rited a good portion of the ſtrength of their fa- 
ther; and that, in the ſons of the Theſpiades, the 


_ robuſtneſs of the grandfather was more curtailed, 
and that the deſcendants of theſe, in the courſe 
of two or three generations, would come to be no 


Rronger that the ordinary race of men. 


e T. AY. 


XX. I ſhould here ks this 18 if 


none but the nobility were to read it; but as it 


is my intention to cure the nobles of their vanity, 1 
without . the humble from paying 
them 
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them all due reſpect, it is neceſſary to advert to, 
and guard againſt the jneonvenience that may re- 


ſult from theſe laſt omitting to do it; for al- 
though it is juſt to reſtrain pride in the nobility, 


it is right and fit, that the common people ſhould 


7 8 to them wich e u 
XXI. But e As che . coy hl which | 


ve have alledged againſt the intrinſic worth of 
nobility, it cannot be denied, that the authority 


which favours 3 it is of more force than all qur ar- 
guments. Every: cultivated and well regulated 


nation in the world, adopts and countenances 


this pre- eminence, which amounts to little leſs, 


. than its being genetally aſſented to by the bulk 
of mankind; and a univerſal opinion, riſes ſu- 


perior to an ordinary one, and ought to prevail 
againſt every thing which is not ſelf-evident, or 


13 dor 


XXII. The 1 vanity (hays? the 3 Magtales 
Scudery, i in the fourth volume of her Cyrus) 
which is derived only from our progenitors, is 
not well founded ; but for all this, this illuſ- 
trious chimera, which ſo ſooths and flatters the 
hearts of all mankind, is ſo univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed thoughout the world, chat it cannot fail 


to obtain veneration and regard.” It is certain, 
what! in 1 many things c common uſage hurries us on 


* eee againſt | 
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againſt reaſon; but in others, reaſon dictates to 


Ld 
3 


us, that we ſhould. conform to the common prac- 


tice, and this is the predicament with reſpect to 


the ſubject we are treating of, that we find our- 


ſelves in at barten, ba $4: © yew 


XXIII. It ; is Lone true, I O34 . my 


doubts, whether this common eſtimation of no- 
bility has aroſe of itſelf, or whether it is derived 
from an adjunct quality that is annexed to it, 
which is power. Noblemen are generally rich, 
and it may be doubted, whether the adoration. 


* 4 PEI». np 


that is paid to this idol called nobility, was intro- | 


duced by the reſpect people bore to the image or 


figure, or the gold of which it was made. What 


we Py is, that the nobles who fall off in riches, 


ws 


proceed with the ſame pace that they decreaſe in 


theſe, to loſe the eſtimation in which they were 


. 


held; and although there will always remain to 
them ſome reſpect, who can determine, whether 
this proceeds from the occult influence of their 
generous race, or from a common habit we are 
in of holding them in eſteem? It may alſo hap- 


pen, that a noble reduced from opulence to po- 


rerty, may be venerated as the relic of an idol, 
which heretofore had been worſhiped. 


XXIV. It is NE Wot neceſſary, to ſeek for 
"Hl more  folid ground than any we _ 17 
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therto gone over, whereon to build the eſtimation 
- which ſhould be enjoyed by the nobility, and ſueh, 
no doubt, is to be found in reaſon, abſtracted from 
the ſupport of authority. It is a fixed maxim in 
ethics, that to every kind of exeellence ſome ho- 
nour is due; the general conſent then of man- 
kind, the egi ſhewn them by princes, and the 
privileges allowed them by the laws, having 
placed the nobility in a degree of ſuperiority above 
that of other people; I ſay theſe conſiderations, 
ought to make us look upon nobility as a kind 


of excellence, to which, in conſequence of its 


5 being ſuch, we owe reſpect and Honour: 5 


XXV. And wn it will be proper to remarle, 


that this debt is not barred or cancelled by any 
uncertainty that may ariſe concerning the origin 
of thoſe who are accepted as nobles. The reaſon 
is, becauſe their being generally acknowledged 
and received as ſuch, is ſufficient to place them 
in that degree of ſuperiority; for we cannot re- 


quire more examination of their deſcent, in order 


to reſpect them, than tte laws require which fa- 


vour them. He would be a very extraordinary 


man, who could arrive at giving phyſical proof 
of who is his father; but his not being able to 


do this, does not abſolve any one from the indiſ- 
penſable obligation of reverencing the man as 


ſuch, who is generally eſtcemed and reputed to 
be his father. VI. 
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XXI. This dab 05 vene ration to ths nobility, 

| ſhould be underſtood in all caſes, with a reſer- 
vation of what is due, and properly appertains 
to virtue, which, according to the conſtant doctrine 
of Ariſtotle, and St. Thomas, is much more 
worthy of honour than nobility; therefore, even 
with that civil and extrinſic honour, which in 
their ethics rhoſe two great maſters ſpeak of, we 


ought more to reverence a virtuous Plebeian, than 


a Nobleman without virtue. Our cardinal 


Aguirre, when he is explaining philoſophy, in 


the third chapter of his fourth book of ethics, 
ſays, that a vicious nobleman is unworthy of all 
honour and reſpect; to which ſentiment” I ſub - 
ſcribe, becauſe it is conformable to a maxim of 
the angelic doctor, who (22 quæſt. 145. art. 1.) 
having faid, that honour properly and principal; 

was only due to virtue, admits, that other quali- 
ties and excellences inferior to her, ſuch as nobi- 
lity, riches, and power, are only honourableinpro- 
portion as they conduce: to, and aſſiſt the opera- 
tions of virtue: Alia vero, quæ ſunt infra virtu- 
tem, Honorantur in quantum coadjuvant ad opera 
virtutis, ficut nobilitas, potentia, & divitie, If 
the nobility then do not aſſiſt virtue, but rather 
foment vanity and nouriſh pride, by lending 
their ſuffrages to vices s which obſtruct virtue, 9 
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render themſelves Wi unworthy of the leaſt 
h bee 


8 E r. vl. 
5 XXVII. But how ſhall we dan ue we 
have juſt now ſaid againſt the nobility, with 
What we ſaid but a little before in their favour? 
Eaſily, by ſaying this prerogative is not laudable, 
but honourable. The arguments we have juſt 
urged impugn its laudability, thoſe we are about 
to uſe are affirmative of its honour. This!! is a 
diſtinction pointed out by Ariſtotle, between virtue 
and all the other excellences which illuſtrate the 
human race. Virtue, he ſays, is laudable; 
riches, nobility, and power, deſerve no praiſe, 
but have a pretenſion to be honoured. So that 
there is nothing in nobility which a man ſhould 
boaſt or be vain of; but there is ſomething in it, 
which thoſe who are inferior to them in rank 
ſhould reverence and reſpect. This diſtinction 
will reconcile all difficulties, and aſſure to the n no- 
w eſteem, KU fomenting their ack 


7 . VII. 


1 XXVII. The ſubjeck of this A derde pl 
ally that part of it which is contained in the ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth paragraphs, leads me 


Pg 


= opportunely 
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opportunely to baniſh an error which is exceed- 


ingly vulgarized. The world is ſo filled with 


the caprice of the occult influence of the blood, 
that many people are led away with a notion, 
that children by the force of it, not only inherit 


from thence thoſe paſſions which depend on the 


temperament, but alſo a propenſity for the reli- 
gion of their anceſtors. They don't even ſtop 
here, for the lower ſort extend this influence to 
the milk with which children are nouriſhed in 
their infancy, giving credit to this ridiculous 
maxim, from here and there an uncertain or fabu- 


lous experiment or inſtance, ſuch for example, as 


a perſon when he came to the ſtate of manhood 
having turned.Jew, which he imbibed a diſpoſi- 
tion to do, by Tg N a Jew nurſe. 


XXIX. There} is no error more void of al pro- 
bability than this. If we ſpeak of the true reli- 
gion, not only the aſſent which the underſtand- 
ing gives to its dogmas, but alſo the pious affec- 
tion which precedes this aſſent, are both ſuperna- 
tural ; conſequently, according to ſound theo- 
logy, neither the blood nor the aliment, nor any 
other natural cauſe," can have connexion, either 
with the aſſent or pious affection. This is all the 
work of the divine grace, as a ſubſtitute for 
which, there is not the moſt remote dif poſition to 
by found 1 in the whole ſphere of nature, and you 
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can only admit negative natural ones, which con- 


cur merely to remove impediments, ſueh as a good 


underſtanding, and a good native turn of mind. 


But theſe diſpoſitions, in thoſe who poſſeſs 


them, do not depend upon their, fathers having 


profeſſed the true religion; fot if this was the 


eaſe, all the catholics would Have good under- 


ſtandings, and would be naturally good- diſpoſed 
W TH ine Þ « ; 


XXX. The aſſent to falſe ar 1 is Lend 


a doubt abſolutely natural, becauſe error cannot 


be derived from a ſupernatural cauſe, Upon the 
whole then it is certain, that this aſſent does not 
depend, in any manner whatever, either on the 


temperament, or on the organization, which are 
the only things, on which the paternal ſeed, or the 


infant aliment, can have any influence; the reaſon 


is, becauſe giving aſſent to an error, depends 
upon the ſhape: or light in which objects appear 
or are repreſented to the underſtanding, which in 
different temperaments and organizations may be 
the ſame, and in ſuch as are alike different. What 


doubt can there be, that in the great city of 


- Conſtantinople, there are vaſt numbers of men 


unlike in theſe and other natural diſpoſitions? 
Notwithſtanding which, they have all faith in 
the lame errors. 


5 XXII. 
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XXXI. He who will not t yield to theſe argu» 


ments, let the experience or example of the Ja- 
niſaries convince. This military corps, who are 
the Grand Seignor's guards, and the beſt troops 
in the Ottoman empire, although they at preſent 


admit among them people of every nation, were 


originally all compoſed of the children of Chriſ- 
tians, who in their infancy were either made pri- 


ſoners of war, or were paid to the Grand Seignor 
by way of tribute, by the poor Chriſtians who re- 


ſided in his dominions. Theſe ſoldiers, who not- 


withſtanding their being the children of Chriſtians, 


and their having been nouriſhed in their infancy 


with Chriſtian milk, were always as ſtaunch pro- 
feſſors of Mahometiſm as the children of the 
Turks themſelves; and in the wars in which they 
were engaged againſt the Chriſtians, ſo far was 


the occult influence of the blood, or the mile 


they ſucked, from reſtraining their arms, that 
they fought, I don't know whether to call it with 
more valour, or with more fury and rage, than 
the other Mahometans. 


XXXII. The ſame refledion, may be made on 
the ſlaves which are brought from Africa to Ame- 


rica to work in the mines, or on the ſugar planta- 
tions; for they, when educated in the Chriſtian 
| religion, don t entertain the moſt diſtant thoughts 
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of returning to idolatry, which was the religion 


e by their anceſtors. , 


XXXIII. What now and en 1 1 that 


ſome one, who in his infancy was inſtructed in a 


religion different from that of his parents, after 


being arrived at a ſtate of manhood, coming to 
. underſtand that they profeſſed another faith, has 


found himſelf inclined to follow their ſteps. But 
it is clear, this was not produced by the ſeeds of 
his paternal religion which circulated within his 
veins, but was rather a proof, that his love and 


veneration for his progenitors, diſpoſed him to 
imitate them, and I believe it proceeds from 


want of reflection, that theſe examples are not 
more frequent, for it is natural to ſuppoſe, that 


the example of thoſe: who gave people birth, 
would have more weight with thinking perſons, 
than that of thoſe who had deprived them of 


their liberty; but ſuch is the force of education, 


habit, and intercourſe, that they prevail over all 
5 other eee and attentions. 


s 2 0 f. vll, 
XXXIV. It will alſo be proper in this place, 


to touch on 'a complaint very common among 


poor gentlemen: : Theſe frequently ſay, that now- 


days money i is more Fſtfemed than men of fa- 


mily, 


* ed 
* 


EXCELLENCE OF NOBILITY, my 


mily, and that riches are more reſpected than 
nobility. This ſentence is hardly out of their 
mouths, before it is followed by a deep ſigh, 
that ſeems to expreſs their ſorrow for the cor- 
ruption of the times, which has altered and miſ- 
taken the true value of things, 8 

XXXV. But they are greatly en * 
think the world ever was, or ever will be other- 
wiſe in this particular, for they always did, and 
always will, make more profeſſions of eſteem and 
reſpect to a rich man of humble origin, than to a 
poor one deſcended from an illuſtrious family. 
This is a conſequence attendant on, and naturally 


produced by the condition of humanity, Men 


are ſeldom obſequious or attentive to others, 
from mere motives of courteſy, and without an 
eye to their intereſts, but are generally ſolicitous 
to pleaſe thoſe, who have it in their power either 
to favour or injure them. Nobility is not an ac- 
tive quality, but wealth is. A nobleman, merely 


as a perſon ennobled, can do neither good nor 


harm; but a rich man, holds in one hand the 


thunderbolt of Jupiter, and in the other the cor- 
nucopia of Amalthea. Simonides being aſked 


which was moſt eſtimable, riches or learning, re- 
plied that he was puzzled to give an anſwer, 
becauſe he frequently ſaw the learned running 
to Pay their court to the rich and 8 

that he never remarked the ſame attention of 


the 
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the rich to the learned; ſo that if in theſe an- 
cient times the learned paid homage to the rich, 


what muſt, the vulgar have done? Hope nd 


fear, are the two main ſprings, which give mo- 


tion to the human heart, but diſintereſted love, 


operates in very few individuals. There are at 


this day idolatrous nations, who worſhip both 


God and the Devil; God, that he ſhould beſtow 
| benefits on them, and the Devil, becauſe he 


ſhould nor injure them. He then who can nei- 
ther do good nor harm, muſt expect no adora- 
tion or attention paid to him. The only and 
moſt effectual inſtrument wherewith to do ſervice 


or injury, is money; thus thoſe who are maſters 


of that, will alſo be maſters of, and command 
the common reſpe& and ee Gold is the 


idol of the rich, and the rich are the idols of the 
poor; it always was ſo, and ever will be ſo. 


XXXVI. Let the neglected nobles however, 


comfort themſelves with the reflection, that the 
adoration and court which is paid to the rich and 
powerful, is not ſincere. The incenſe which is 
offered to them, does not ariſe from the fire of 


love, but the blaze of concupiſcence; and the 
breaſt is always giving the lie to whatever 1s pro- 


nounced by the lips. The body bends with ſub- 
miſſive congees, but the will does not incline or 


ſtoop to the idol. Obſequies, or the outward 


then 
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'thew of reſpect, is all the invention of art, not 
the work of nature. What price or value can 


| you ſet upon adulations, that are articulated by 


a tongue, which is the vile ſlave of intereſt? I 
don't deny but there are ſome men of opulence 


and power, who have merited their fortune; and 


that theſe, on account of the intrinſic worth of 


their good qualities, may be fincerely and con- 
ſiſtently honoured and reſpected by good men; 


but ſuch as theſe are the feweſt in number, and 


the misfortune is, that there is no rich man what- 
ever, who has not been perſuaded by the voice 
of Ty that he | is one of thoſe few. 


| XXXVII. It may be alſo neceſſary to apprize 


the complaining gentlemen, that the rich, merely 


as rich people, are in ſome degree intitled to the 
reſpect that is ſhewn them. The bleſſing of the 
Lord, ſays Solomon in the Proverbs, makes men 
rich, ſo that riches is a gift from heaven, and 


ſuch a gift, as according to the common eſtima- 


tion and opinion of the world, conſtitutes thoſe 
who poſſeſs it worthy to be honoured and re- 
ſpected. St. Thomas affirms this to be the caſe 
in the following ſentence : Secundum vulgarem 
opinionem, excellentia divitiarum facit hominem dig- 
num honore. (2 2. quæſt. 45. art. 1.) The com- 
mon eſtimation in this particular, founds a right: 


and although that judgment ſhould be errone- 
dus, it would be prudent for us to wait till the 


world 
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world 13 undeceiyed, before we exempt ourſelye ; 


from conforming to the uſages of it. But this 
happy time will hardly ever arrive, till God, 
with his power ful hand, ſhall bend and * 


the hearts of men to eſteem virtue, and that only; 


though if this happy day ſhould arrive, the no- 
bility may probably find a falling-off in the eſti- 
mation they are at preſent held in; for every 


one then, would be reſpected according to his 
own deeds, and not according to thoſe of his 


anceſtors. | This mode of rating things, would 
be exceedingly beneficial to the ſtate; for how 


well would it be ſerved, and what good citizens 
would it conſiſt of, if there was no other road 
but that of virtue, whereby to arrive at the pub- 

lic eſteem ! but as the caſe ſtands at preſent, the 


merit, or eyen the fortune of an individual, 

makes all his deſcendants glorious and honour- 
able, and when thoſe who ſucceed in that line, 
find that by virtue of their birth the public vene- 
ration is attached to their family, great num- 
bers of them will conſider themſelves as excuſed 


from , negotiating it by ſome honourable appli- 


cation. 


XXXVIII. From hence I infer, that what 1s 
ſpeciouſly urged in favour of the nobility, to wit, 


that it is Juſt and right to reward in the dofcen- 
dants the virtue of their anceſtors, although it 


; 1 may. 


EXCELLENCE OF NOBILITY, 285 
may ſound well in theory, will have but a bad 


effect in practice. If only perſonal virtue was 
to be rewarded, in the courſe of twenty deſcen- 


dants, there might probably be ten or a dozen 


of them, who would labour to acquire glory. 


But if the firſt of the twenty gains it for all the 
reſt, he only would be uſeful to the ſtate. He 
would ſerve the public, and the dale would 


become the ſervants of all the reſt. 


ee © WR 


XXXIX. What we have Juſt ſaid, was not in- 
tended as an objection againſt giving the prefer- 
ence to the nobility in appointments to places of 
dignity and honour, but was only meant, as an 
argument againſt their being conferred on them, 
as a reward for the merits of their anceſtors, I 
do not oppoſe the thing, but the motive for doing 
it; for I am rather of opinion, the public utility, 
the advancement of which, and not rewarding 
the ſervices of others, ſhould be the leading con- 
ſideration to direct in making thoſe appoint- 
ments, would be better anſwered, by prefering 
the nobleman to the perſon of inferior rank, not 
only in caſes of equality of virtue between the 


parties, but alſo where their difference in birth 


is great, and the diſproportion in point of virtue 


but ſmall; and tis, for four Bae wx an 2 1 


Portant reaſons. 
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286 THE VALUE OR SUPERIOR. - 


XL. The firſt is, you would avoid by. this 
means, multiplying the number. of priviledged 
perſons within a ſtate. If it was frequent and 
common, to fill poſts of conſequence with people 
of humble birth, becauſe they were virtuous and 
able; as from the elevation of theſe, would- re- 
ſult chat of their poſterity; in the courſe of a cen- 
tury and a half, you would create a great multi- 
rude of freſh nobility, which is extremely preju- 
dicial to a community; becauſe in proportion as 
you leſſen the number of thoſe, who ſhould apply 
themſelves to buſineſs, and the improvement and 
cultivation of land; you would leſſen the aſſiſt- 
ance of uſeful people; or what is worſe, you 
would over-load with the burden of the others, 
ſuch as were dedicated to theſe EOOÞI ment. . 


4 XII. The ſecond i is, Pee in poſts of "5 
nity, a nobleman is obeyed with more. reſigna- 


tion, readineſs, and good-will, than a perſon of 


humble extraction; which is a matter of great 
importance in every kind of government. What 


diſturbances have been occaſioned, by the repug- 
nance men find i in obeying. the commands of him, 


who they ſaw yeſterday wear a plain coarſe coat, 
and they ſee to- day cloath'd with purple; their 
obedience is ſometimes ſlow, at others ill exerted, 
and at others not performed at all. The love, 


or at leaſt the 1 interior condeſcenſion with which 
thoſe 
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thoſe who ſerve, obey bim who commands, is 
extremely uſeful and neceſſary in every kind of 
buſineſs. Many fine projects have vaniſhed in 
ſmoke, becauſe the inſtruments appointed to ap- 


ply the means of executing, them, have, ſtimu- 


lated by an occult envy of their ſuperior, wiſhed 


they ſhould not ſucceed. 
The want of ſufferance and Ro 3 in 


the inferiors, is ſucceeded by abhorrence and 
hatred in him who commands, with reſpe&t to 


them; and when he and they, reciprocally come 
to regard each other as enemies, there is no fort 


of confuſion and dangers that. may not be wo 
red as near at Rund. 


XIII. The third i is, becauſe it is ERS more 


to be apprehended, that the virtue of an humble 


perſon ; is feigned, than that of a nobleman. The 
vice of hypocriſy may be ſaid to be allied, or in 
a manner annexed to narrow fortune; for 

people are under a neceſſity of concealing their 
defects; and are obliged, in order to better their 


lot, to have recourſe to the trivial expedient, of 


putting on the ſemblance of virtue. On the con- 
trary, opulence and illuſtrious birth, naturally give 
relief and enlargement to the mind. People that 


are ennobled, are generally what they appear to 
be, becauſe neither neceſſity nor fear, obliges 


them to make- oſtentation of virtues they Homer 
poſſeſs. eee 
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XLIII. The fourth and laſt is, that admitting 
there ſhould not be the leaſt doubt of rhe truth 
and reality of an humble man's virtue, there is 
always great danger of his loſing it by his exal- 
tation. Great leaps of fortune are exceedingly 


perilous. Thoſe. from lofty ſtations downwards 


are very hazardous, becauſe in conſequence of 
them, the honour and properties - of men may 
be daſhed to pieces; but thoſe from below 
upwards are more to be dreaded, for they are 
commonly attended with the deſtruction and 
loſs of the ſoul. Every virtuous man, before 
he is raiſed from the duſt to dignities, ſhould find 
ſureties for his continuing to act uprightly ; for 
the ſoul by ſuch a tranſition, is tranſlated to a 
very different climate ; and a very unwholeſome 
one for cuſtoms and. manners. Many have the 
ſeeds of various ited ſo deeply buried in their 
1 temperaments, as even id be concealed from their 
own eyes, till opportunities and occaſions cauſe 
them to grow and ſprout out. It i is rare to find 
"a man of low extraction, who is cruel and 
proud; and very rare to meet with one who is 
covetous; for he is ſo far from being excited by 
vices which he has no materials to ſupply the 
cravings of, that he ſcarce ever thinks of them; 
and how ſhould he fix his attention on the ſuper- 
fluous, who is in want of what is preciſely neceſ- 
5 wy for him! ? To find out whether ſuch a perſon 
VV 8 1 
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EXCELLENCE OF NOBILITY. 28g 
is tainted with the two firſt vices, you ſhould 
place him in authority; and to diſcover whether 
he is infected with the third, you ſhould give 
him a portion of riches. In fact, theſe three vices 
have been moſt frequently remarked in thoſe, who 
were raiſed from humble to exalted fortune, al- 
though before their elevation, they did not ſhew | 


the leaſt ſigns of being tainted with them, or any 
others, | 
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XLIV. For theſe reaſons, 1 am of opinion, 1 
that a perſon of humble extraction, ſhould never 
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de preferred to a nobleman or man of family, to | 1 
fill poſts of dignity and honour, except, where 1 Jt 
the exceſs of virtue in the firſt ſhall be found to 8 30 
be very great. But in the military line, we ſhould | ; 14 
make an exception to this rule, for valour, and 1 | 10 
{kill in the art of war, are requiſites of great im- 1 
portance in executing and conducting military bu- "I Wil 
ſineſs; nor can they be loſt by a man's advance- ; 1 
ment, or counterfeited by hypocriſy. On the 11 
other hand, theſe endowments, for the purpoſe of 

of exciting reſpect and obedience in thoſe who "1 


are to be commanded, ſufficiently ſupply the want 
of ſplendid origin in him who commands ; and 
finally, a great warrior makes double amends to 
a ſtate for the injury that is ſuſtained by it, by 
planting therein a new ſtock of nobility. So that 
by adverting to theſe precautions, the four incon- 
veniences we have pointed out would be avoided. 
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SEMBLANCE OF VIRTUE; 
3 
VIRTUE IN APPEARANCE. 


SECT. I. 


Is 8 UE and Wickedneſs fly with nearly 

| the ſame velocity from the human eye, 
and are both almoſt equally concealed from the 
diſcernment and penetration of mankind. The 
firſt lies hid under the veil of modeſty, the ſecond 
behind the parapet of hypocriſy. The vicious 
diſguiſes himſelf with the colouring of virtue, the 
virtuous diſdains and effaces an falſe tints or 
Zoſſes. 5 


i The number of 3 in the world is 
mach greater than is generally imagined. There 
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292 THE SEMBLANCE OF VIRTUE; 
is no vice ſo tranſcendant, for all bad people are 


hypocrites. This may ſeem a paradox, and you 
may ſay to me, are there no men who make pa- 
rade and oſtentation of vice? I anſwer yes, but 
not of all their vices. They endeavour by their 
boaſting to hide their confuſion, and diſcover 
that part of their ſoul which they are unable to 
conceal. They place a crown on the image of 
vice, in order to give dignity to the figure ; and 
although arrogant wickedneſs 1s worſe than timid, 
the laſt is deſpiſed, and the firſt feared. An un- 
ruly paſſion breaks down all the fences of reſerve, 


and the delinquent, nor being able to conceal his 
ſhame and Ag ede by diſſimulation, endeavours 
by his pride and arrogance to make himſelf. 
dreaded. This is practiſing a new hypocriſy, 
with which he belies and endeavours to put a 
trick on his own conſcience. The crime ap- 


pears odious in his eyes, therefore by putting on 


a a falſe ſemblance and air of gallantry, he at- 


tempts to dazzle the eyes of other people. To 
Protect from public inſult, him, who is a noto- 
rious bad man, no other method is ſo effectual, as 
that of openly expoſing his faults to the world 


with a . ANT | 


III. But obſerve attentively theſe very people, 
| and you will find, that although they bebave with 
this audacity, they at the ery time they are 
C 5 doing 
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Going it, endeavour to conceal other vices they are 
infected with, and alſo to make oſtentation of vir- 
tues which they do not poſſeſs. They will own they 
are incontinent, prodigals, ambitions, and auda- 


ious; but they blazon their gratitude to their 7 
benefaftors, their ſteadineſs in their friendſhips, 5 


and their fidelity to their promiſes. It is certain, 


that the vice of ingratitude is one of the molt 
common and molt vulgariſed in all the world; but 
with all this, you will not find any man who does 


fiot take, pains to juſtify himſelf on this head; 
and I ſay the ſame of lying, of perfidy, and of 
other vices. It follows then, that upon a critical 


enquiry, you will not find a vicious man who is : 


not a hypocrite. We ſhould nor ſuppoſe that 
open and avowed prolligates, or debauchees, have 
no other blemiſhes, than ſuch as ſhew themſelves 
outwardly. There is no virtue ſuch a man 
would not trample upon, if it was an impediment 
to his purſuits, nor an oppoſite vice to that virtue, 
which he would not employ as an inſtrument, to 
gratify his ruling paſſion. Do you think a very 
kwd man, for all the boaſtings of his innocence, 
in matters of juſtice, and in points of meum and 
tum honeſty, would not, if he found himſelf 
without money of his own, make uſe of that of 
another perſon which was confided to his keeping, 
to purchaſe the enjoyment of his favourite ob- 

Jet: or that the ardently ambitious man, for all 
U 3 1 the 
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the vociferations of his gratitude, would not turn 
his back on his benefactor, whenever this baſc- 
neſs would be a means of recommending him 


to the good graces of one, who could advance 


him to a higher degree of preferment, than it was 
in n the power of his old mend to procure for him? 


IV. So that it is very Hide to find : a perverſe 


; de who, over and above thoſe glaring vices 
which manifeſt themſelves ſo palpably, is not 


tainted with others, which he affects to hide; and . 


in caſe there do not predominate i in him other 
paſſions beſides thoſe, which on account of their 
vehemence are ſo very conſpicuous, theſe of 
chemſel ves are ſufficient to betray him into faults, 


which ariſe from, and are the offspring of other 
diſtinct paſſions, when the committing thoſe faults 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary for attaining the objects 
or purpoſes of the ruling paſſion. Alexander in 
his natural diſpoſition, was certainly not a cruel 
man, notwithſtanding which, he was guilty of 
cruel actions; for ſuch were the putting to death 
his friend Clytus, and the philoſopher Calif. 
thenes. His predominant paffions were vain- 


glory and pride. Clytus fell a victim to the 
firſt, for having preferred the actions of Alexan- 
der's father Philip. to his; and Caliſthenes fell 


a victim to the laſt, for having deterred people 


from idolizing Alexander as the fon of Jupiter. . 
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NING politcally or with a view 2 deriving 


ſome” advantage from it. A than fe 


from offending. This moſt frequently happens, 


when the vice affected is meritorious in the eyes 
of him who rules. Sejauus would never have 


obtained the favour of Tiberius, by appearing a 
lover of juſtice nor Tigilinus, nor Petronius, 


that of Nero, by ſeeming modeſt and comrinept: 


Bk 1. 11 is probable, thut from: the motive of 
falling 5 in with the humour of wayward a and evil- 
minded princes, there have been politicians who | 
were contradiftory hypocrites, and Have wofe 
the ſemblance of yices Which their natyres re- 
volted at; and What is worſe, in order to prove 
they: were tainted with them, have put A violence 
on, their inclinations, and although it was with 
reluctance, have brought themſelyves to commit 


diſorders which their diſpoßtions abhorred. 
When people make 3 a, merit of delinquency, in- 


1H 


on account of its counteraſting virtue, they ſtudy 


: cad” of that hypocriſy, which i is properly ſuch bh 
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v. Sometimes the falſe appearance. er a vice . 


himſelf . 
vindiaive; when in reality he is not ſo, in order 
that the fear of his vengeance may deter people 
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neſs, but looks upon perki 
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vu. Bie rg Tan vill affect to, Appear 
3 conſtant, grateful, and men of veracity. 


There never was any man, Who was not deſſrous 
of diſſembling or concealing. thoſe vices, Which 


were oppoſite. to the , virtues, which, .conſtitute 
what i is commonly, called a good man, and there- 


fore, the hypocrites who affect the ſhew of theſe 
virtues. e 8 
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under the dominion of ſome vices than others, 


depends. in a great meaſure on his conſtitution, 


£ £34443 %g) 


which may be compared 5 foil, hers ſome 


Ar 


paſſions. take deeper oot: and g 5 — more vigo- 


144482 


bi rous than, others. Tu "his. man, without attempt- | 
ing to reſtrain, it, f Taffers himſelf to be carried 


35 $067 i . 
away by. incontinence, but abhors cheating: an- 


1 10 


other gives, himſelf up to aner, and druf en- 


r 


; Vith horror aud 1 in- 
dignation. ; Thus it is; but bis enmity to thele 
vices, laſts no Tonger than till he has 6cealion for 
theiraſhſtanceto indulge } his 1 paſſion for the others. 
"Catiline, de, in the early p 5 6 his life, Ip 
to have, no other paſſions than thoſe | 0 inc6nti- 


nence, oftenration) and prodigality.; 3, bur theſe 
vices having reduced him to Poverty, ad f he on 
that account not being able to continue his Pur- 
ſuits of them, A the deſign of tyrannizing 

over 


be witten 7 AEE Asie, 4, 
x republic, in order to extricate bimtelk 
125 e In conſequence bf this, he be- 


came ambitious, herce, A Tientieſs . 
fidious. Ew 
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AIX. I am of hls" that aobedy ſhould pur 


much confidence in thoſe, who are called good 
fort of men, if they ſee them much im] prend 
with, or under the influence of rnb g. 5 


fons. That vice which domineers over them, i is 
to themſelves the ultimate end or obj ect, to 


which they direct all their attentions; ; of 5 idol, 
to which, if their occaſions! required” it, they 


would ſacrifice all other conſiderations. I do not 
pretend that there are no Exceptions to this rule; 5 
the natural abhorrence of one vice, may predo- 
minate over the inclination” to commit anther. 
But I in all caſes, and at all events, would 
ſooner place my confidence in him, who from a 
religious fear of God has a Tegard. to his con- 
8 ener in all his actions, than ! in the man, ho 
only from his natural diſpofirion and” tempera- 
ment, or from a punctilio of 'honour, practiſes 
thoſe virtues, which are commonly undetſtood 


to conſtitute the character of what the world calls 
a good man; temperament lets go the rein, When 
the ruling Paſſion becomes porous, and ſhews 


an eagerneſs to preſs forward; and hoti6us Wer 


its influence, when it is believed the col 
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of the bad. act will not e den The far of 
God. * ceaſes to operates.” od uit 


X. The faméus 18 Magdalen 850% in ber 


bol intituled, Mora Converſations, relates a 
remarkable ory of. a wan,who riſqued his life for 
a friend in three duels ; but this friend afterwards, 


„„ 


| having occaſign to beg he would lend him a ſmall 
ſum of money which he ſtood; in need of, he re- 

fuſed, to comply. with his requeſt... Who would 
believe, that a man hg on repeated occaſions, 
had hazarded his life for bis friend, would have 
failed him in a thing of ſo much. leſs conſequence? 
He was both covetous and intrepid, but his ava- 
rice made him confider his life as. leſs, yaluable 
than his monęy. His friendſhip contended with 
his r6livg. pathon, ang, che laſt, as the woſt pre- 

! preſſed 5 1 and. filled the Hock feglings 


4 Ne 


Xt. One of dhe e miſtakes whic 10 hw men 
commit. in their conkidences, - is that 0 tr uſting 
thoſe, whom they have known to be unfaithful to 
— This i 15 an error which all men condemn, 

nd nd which almoſt every one falls into. I confide 
= Tora to him, who. bas recommended himſelf 
to my favour, by revealing. that of another per- 
ſon. I give my friendſhip. to the man, who in 
compliment to me bas abandoned the patron who 


love 


wo 


on, VIRTUE IN; APREARANCE 209. 
love for, and the ſuperiot conceit we entertain 
cf ourſelves. Every one fancies, : that he has in 

himſelf a moſt powerful attraction, 39 
the heart of a perfor fixed aud attached tochimꝭ 
who bas been; unfaithful:toiothier people. He 
9 thinks,/ that it was: the power of his "fingular 

metit, which made the man abandon his bene- 

factor or friend, for the ſalte of allying himſelf 
be, He is ſo full of his own conſequence 
and rare qualities, that it never enters bis imagil 
nation, nor does he even harbour: the leaſt ſif2 
picion, that this very per ſon may fee, or. pretend 
to ſee, à higher degree of merit in another man, 
to which he might make the ſame ſacriſice of his 
friendſhip. Princes and great men, whom the 
| habit of being flattered is apt to make the moſt 
preſumptuous, are. thoſe who are moſt liable to. 
fall into this ſnare. How often dowe fee in courts, 
treachery. rewarded with promotion The maxim 
| that we loye the treaſon, but hate the traltor, is. 
received by all the world i in iheory, but has very 
few votaries in practice. The traitor is diſpleaſing 

to him, who diſlikes the treaſon; but he who. 
| intereſts himſelf in the treaſon, looks en the 
traitor with favourable « eyes. This is derived in 

a great meaſure, from calling things by wrong 
names. 'T reaſon i 4s, termed obſequiouſneſs,. and 

a traitor called friend; and jointly with this, the 
are Br to interpret, that (ame honeſt motixę in- 
FFW 1 terrened 
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| teryened to excite to the action; and in caſe they 

can't find out any other than that of intereſt or 
- convenience, they applaud the ability diſplayed 
in chuſing the moſt beneficial ſide. Queen Eliza« 
| beth of England was a ftriking exception to this 
rule. An unfsithful Spaniard, ſold to her for a 
ſtipulated price, a town in the Lom Countries; 
and after he had ſo done, to avoid the puniſh- 
ment due to his demerit, went over to, and reſided 
in England, where he offered his ſervice to the 
Queen as an able military officer; to which ſhe 
replied, Go your ways, when I have occaſion 
for any one to commit an act of treachery, 1 will 
W SE han WIT e en e 


SECT II. 


XII. The perlelt l are few i in num- 
ber. I call thoſe perfect hypoecrites, whoſe out- 
ſide is all devotion, and who within, are all baſe- 
neſs aud iniquity, or ſuch as anſwer che 3 
tion of the ſatyriſt: 4 45) 
Qui curios fairy et barchiikalia vivunt. 


| Upcn: ſerious reflection, it will not appear won- 
derful theſe are ſo few, for notwithſtanding the 
road of bypocrify i is the ſhorteſt a man can pur- 
ſue, to arrive at the temple of Fortune; {till we 
rarely ſee men endued with a fufficient degree of 


perſererance, to engage in ſo laborious an un- 
dertaking; 
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dertaking ; for conceive the practice of virtue to 
be ever ſo arduous, the purſuit of the feigned, 
is much more painful than that of the true. In 
order to carry it on, there is need of a conſtant 
ſtudiouſneſs, joined to a continual anxiety, and 
alſo an indefatigable watchfulneſs, to ſuppreſs 
the ſallies of the ſoul, which without intermiſ- 
ſion is making efforts to diſcloſe herſelf. There 
is no paſſion, which, like a wild beaſt chained, 
ſtrives more forcibly to break its confinement, 
than that of diſſimulation. The animal faculty of 
the heart is as plainly reflected on the counte- 
nance, as the vital is manifeſted in the artery. 
The tokens of their internal movements, may be 
compared to thoſe of a clock, which has a bell 
that proclaims them, and a hand that points them 
out. There is not a word, nor an action, if not 
reſtrained by a contrary impetus, which would 
not follow the impulſe of that animated machine. 
Curioſity and luſt, importune and tempt a man's 
eyes by turns; he is anxious to give vent to his 
boſom by his voice, and his brow manifeſts his 
impatience to do it; a pleaſant jeſt provokes to 
laughter; an injury calls for vengeance; and the 
tongue and the ear are averſe to filence. There 
is not a member. which is not put under painful 
_ reſtrictions, nor a faculty that is not conſtrained, 
by being thus eompelled to wear the forced ap- 
pearance of compoſure, The ftrings, of which 
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the harmony of an exterior modeſty are com- 
poſed, are infinite, and ought always to be kept 
violently on the ſtretch ; the deſires alſo of poſſeſ- 
| ſing beloved objects, are continually tapping at 
the doors of the ſenſes. What force is ſufficient 
to reſiſt ſo many impulſes? or what addreſs, equal 
to managing ſo many reins at a tine? 


«NT. Add to this, the apprehenſion of their 
deceit being detected; for they look upon all the 
eyes that ſurround them as ſo many ſpies of their 
enemies; and they are very well aware, with all 
their caution, of the difficulty of always preſerv- 
ing their ſouls impenetrable to foreign inſpec- 
tion; for let them be never ſo careful in ſhutting 
up their windows, there will ever remain, by 
imperceptible omiſſions, innumerable crevices ; | 
and although they may ſucceed in deceiving the 
multitude, there are never wanting tranſcendent 
ſpirits, who can diſcern and diſtinguiſh, where- 
ever they meet with it, the natural from the ar- 
tificial. Let affectation ſtrive to imitate reality 
never ſo induſtriouſſy, one or another will make 
his remarks, which, although they cannot be ex- 
plained, may be conceived, and may be compared 
to the character of a language, which, notwith- 
ſtanding you comprehend it, you can't pronounce. 
The very means that are taken to conceal the 
ſoul; manifeſt and diſcloſe it, becauſe the reſerve. 
or 


*, 


** * 
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as caution. that i is uſed for this purpoſe i is viſble, 


and it is alſo viſible and well known, that inno- 


cent people have no need of this diſguiſe. Every 
man who uſes great circumſpection, makes him- 


ſelf ſuſpected. He who is confirmed that he poſ- 
ſeſſes a good conſcience, ads and ſpeaks with 


openneſs ; nor would it avail a hypocrite, to en- 
deavour at imitating that native frankneſs; for he 
"never could hit upon the true criterion of the 
character. Thoſe of experience and penetration, 


would always be able to diſtinguiſh the copy 

from the original; therefore I believe, that to 
this day, there never was a hypocrite who ſuc- 
ceeded in deceiving al all the world. 


XIV. O how much leſs toilſome would it be, 


for hypocrites, to tread. the path of true virtue, 


than to purſue that of falſe! The firſt affords 
intervals of eaſe and tranquillity to the mind, 


and alſo adminiſters to it many comforts; but 


the fiction of virtue, demands a conſtant labour 
of thought, and a continual ſtretch of invention 
to ſave appearances. It is like a fabric built in 


the air, which would fall to the ground, if you 
neglect to keep. it propped up a minute, 


: Xv. 1 may be told, hap with time and prac- 
tice, fiction would become habitual, and then a 


| man would find no renee & in diffembling. Truly 


I doubt 
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doubt whether habit Ba power to effed ſo 


much. When art fights againſt the whole bent or 


force of nature, I don't think the caſe ever hap- 

pened, of the firſt obtaining a complete triumph; 

but judge rather, that the laſt always remains 
with a reſidue of ſtrength, ſufficient to renew 
the combat. It ſometi mes falls out with a con- 
ſummate hypoerite, as it happened to the cat con- 
verted to a fine lady in the fable of Æſop. She 
continued to ſit with much ſtudied compoſure at 
the table, till a rat entered the room; but inſtantly 

upon the animal's appearing, hurried away by n 
native impulſe which ſuperſedes all caution, ſhe 


With all her might threw herſelf on her beloved 
prey, and expoſed her nature to the bye-ſtanders, 


XVI. But admitting, chat, 6 long practice in 


Joel, a man could overcome all difficulties; 
this does not obviate the miſtake of the hy poerite; 


for with a great deal leſs labour, and in a much 


leſs time, he could have made virtue more fami- 
liar to him than diſſimulation. The firſt is moſt 
conformable to the inclination of man as a rational 
creature, and he only acts f in contradiction to this 
principle as a ſenfitive one; the laſt is a violence 
on his nature, both as a rational and as a ſenſitive 


one. In a land of virtue, the ſoul may be ſaid 
to live at home; in that of deceit, ſhe reſides as 
a total ſtranger, She "RIO then muſt find 


more 


— 


\ 
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more fatigue and trouble in familiarizing her- 
ſelf to deceit, and more difficulty in making 
diſſimulation ſeem natural to her than virtue. 


XVII. There are notwichſtanding, a cortala £ 


ſpecies of hypocrites, who live without fatigue, 
and deceive with little trouble; becauſe the ap- 
pearances they wear of virtue, are partly owing 
ro ſtudy, and partly to temperament or conſtitu · 


tion. They want ſome vices, and conceal others; 


or the few virtues they poſſeſs, ſerve as a cloak 
or covering to hide greater vices. Thus it may 
be ſaid, that the hypocrites of whom we ſpoke 


before, are always labouring againſt wind and 
| tide, and never get on, but by the force of hard 
rowing, Thoſe of whom we are about to ſpeak 


1 


now, are frequently aſſiſted with a gale in their 
favour. | | _ 1 725 Fs 


XVII. Truly the pains the public take, to 


inform themſelves of the virtues of mankind. 


are very flight and trivial; he who ſtands unim- 


peached in ſome determined particulars, may 


eaſily diſpenſe with a great number of virtues. 
Emilius, for example, is regular and moderate in 


his diet, and is alſo modeſt in- his e ge 
7 


| He goes frequently to, and behayes devout 
Var. I. 1 1 
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306 THE SEMBLANCE OF VIRTUE; 
church, and abſtains from all illicit commerce 
with the other ſex. He needs nothing more, to 
make his virtue conſpicuons and reverenced by 
the whole town; notwithſtanding this, I know 
that this fame Emilius, vexes his neighbours with 
unjuſt and litigious proſecutions, and I alſo ſee 
him anxious after, and ſolicitous to acquire ho- 
nours and riches by all forts of means. What- 
ever little injury he receives, is ſtamped on his 
memory in indelible characters; and although 
there is great plenty in his houſe, no poor are 
ever ſeen at his door. He aſſiſts with great 
pleaſure in all murmurs and cabals, and eſpe- 
cially if they are againſt ſome man of conſpicuous 
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| | merit, who is likely to rival him in the eſtima- | 

1 tion of the public. He favours the unjuſt pre- 4 

| | tenſions of his aſſociates and dependants ; and, | XJ 

" when applauding or condemning the actions of 0 

Kh others is the ſubject of converſation, his tongue - 

Mt is always guided by his prejudices or partiali- 4 

1 ties. He ſets no value on the virtues of others; -4 

: and if he finds they are in any ſhape inconve- : 
nient or incommodious to himſelf, he depreciates 

them. I obſerve his fawnings on, and cringings 5 

to the great, and his ſlights and contempt of the 'p 

poor. In fine, I don't ſee a movement in this fo 

man, that does not point directly or indirectly to ta 

his own particular intereſt, which he ſeems de- pi 

\ tenhinod. to purſue, although in the road that 0 


leads 
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ends to it, he ſhould trample under foot, the 
+ pon and e of other people. 


XIX. Wich all this, this vulgar eſteem him, 


as a Juſt, religious, and devout man. Thoſe 
few virtues are a ſkreen or ſhelter to a great 
number of vices. Ambition, avarice, envy, ma- 
lice, and hatred, have built their neſts in his 
breaſt ; but all this is overlooked. The falſe 


brilliancy which glitters on the ſarface of his 


continence, and his temperance, dazzle the eyes of 
the public. This ſeems, as if the world thought 


all fin conſiſted in the criminal indulgence of cor- 


poreal inclinations, and that all wickedneſs, was 


confined to the operation or exerciſe of two or 
three ſenſes. The devil is neither laſcivious, 
nor a glutton, nor is he capable of perpetrating 
either of thoſe vices, becauſe the execution of 


them depends on the exertion of material powers; 
but he does not on this account ceaſe in a moral 
I 0 de the wort of all creatures. 


XX. The Bice of ths la and the 
evils ariſing from it, are molt viſible in the other 
ſex, A woman by being chaſte, thinks ſhe has 


complied with, and fulfilled all the duties apper- 


taining to virtue, and that, in conſequence of her 


poſſeſſing this ſingle good quality, ſhe may with - 


out es eget of her condudt, be allowed to 
2 donn 
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commit every other vice with impunity. Thus 


having eſtablithed the proofs of her chaſtity, ſhe 


concludes ſhe has a right to be arrogant, envi- 
ous, paſſionate, and proud; and there even are 
women, whom the confirmation of their fame in 
point of chaſtity has made ſavage and inſuffer- 
able. What plagues are ſuch to their poor huſ- 
bands, for they ſell them that fidelity at an exor- 
bitaut price, which they owe to them as a juſt 
debt. Some authors have aſſigned this, as the 
motive of Paulus ÆEmilius having procured him- 
felf to be divorced from his firſt wife, the noble, 


chaſte, beautiful, and prolific Papiria. Plutarch 


tells us of a Roman, who, when his friends 
blamed him for having got himſelf divorced from 
a chaſte woman of great endowments, both of 
body and mind, pulled off one of his ſhoes, and 
ſhewing it to them, ſaid, Tou ſee this ſhoe is new, 
handfome, and well made; but perhaps that is the 
very reaſon why it wrings and pinches my foot. 
By which he meant to infinuate, that the ac- 
compliſhments of his wife made her proud and 
inſufferable. 


XXI. I nut confeſs, that I have no parience 
wich the diſtinction the world makes between 
vices appertaining to the ſame ſpecies, only be - 
cauſe, of the different methods which are uſed in 
the execntion of them, -He is not only eſteemed 
& thief, but a moſt vile and baſe man, who clan- 

deſtinely 


7 
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deſtinely enters another's houſe, and robs it of 
money and goods; and why does not he deſerye - 
to be ſtigmatized with the ſame epithets, who 
by making an unjuſt demand, or by uſing frauds, 
uſurps another 8 proper ty. The trader, for in- 
ſtance, who takes more than a fair, profit on his 
goods, or deceives with regard to the quality of, 


what he ſells; or the man in office, who demands 
or receives more than his, due, or than his trou- 
ble deſerves; and, above all, the judge who ſuf-. 


fers himſelf ro be bribed ; I ſay, what difference. | 


is there between this firſt and laſt claſs of peo- 
ple? They are all cheats and robbers ; and God 


will puniſh them all in the ſame manner, not re- 


1 garding the means they uſed to impoſe on, but 

in proportion to the injury they did their neigh- 
bours. Notwithſtanding all this, vaſt numbers 
of theſe people paſs for very good chriſtians ; 
and not only ſo, but if they pray much, and 
count over many roſaries, hear maſs every day, 
and have the inſolence to frequent the ſacra- 
ments, they are venerated as illuſtrious patterns 
of virtue. 


XXII. But for al et may appear an 1335 


rogeneons or monſtrous compound! of virtue and 


vice, chere! is nothing bel nging to them, which 
may not be ſup oſed conformable to nature. 
Virtues and vices have the ſame root or origin, 


That j 155 the temperament or conſtitutions of man- 
| X , kind, | 
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kind; Thus as there is no ſoil ſo hoſpitable as 
to produce nothing but poiſonous plants, neither 


1s there any diſpoſition fo vitiated as to nouriſh 
nothing but per uerſe inclinations: In no indi- 
vidual is nature ſuch an ene Ay7ta reaſon, as to 
oppoſe it in every thing. This man is urged by 
gluttony, but not incited by incontinence. An- 
other burns with "impatience to be rich, and 


knows no other happineſs than that of poſſeſſing 


yaſt treaſure. A third is ſwayed by pride and 
vaiti:glory; and provided he receives the homage 
oh e no eib een Rey him. | 
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own ane ad is ede led to ad- 
= thoſe yirtues with which, they are con- 


aſtef. Fre rom hence it is common for men to be 


reciprocaliy offended and ſcandalized with the 
actions of each, other. We fee the faults of 
others in their proper ſhape and Slours, and our 
own in the deluſive form in which our appetires 
repreſent t them to us. In the firſt we view the 

horrible, j in the ſecond the delectable. The pic- 
ture which paſſion 'draws of 1 Vice, reſembles that 


which Was 11 5 by Apelles of Antigonus. | 


That monar bad bur one eye, and the inge- 
pious painter, 10 5988 the ee, 
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drew him 1 in 
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profile, and exhibited only that part of his face 
in which there was no defect. Thus paſſion ex- 
poſes to our view the flattering ſide only of our 
own vices, and conctals the deformed, but takes 


a quite oppoſite method i in ee ONE of 


other __ e 


5 3 
92 


er 1 eortemplite belles b but not vaich 
out emotions of laughter, how the covetous man 
appears diſguſted with, and to nauſeate the in- 


continent one; and how the incontinent man, 


looks with horror and abomination on the ava- 


ricious one. All this happens, by the firſt not 


being ſtimulated by carnal deſires; and the ſe- 
cond not being diſeaſed with the dropſical thirſt 


of gold. Every man has his ſtrong and his weak 
ſide or may be ſaid to be made of braſs in one 


part, and glaſs in another; but every man, by 
exculing himſelf on the pretext of his own fra- 
gility, is not aware, chat all others have the ſame 


right to diſculpate themſelves in the ſame man- 
ner; and if we were to make the proper reflec- 


tion 'on'!this matter, we ſhould not-be ſuch ſe- 
vere erities on the actions of our neighbours; 


Envy would be converted to ' compaſſion,” and 
that Which at 015 Ane handen Oe bes 
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XXV. It is a common error, to > Wy to jon: 
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terminen or particular ſpecies of ſins only, the 
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7 


excuſe of the frailty of human nature. This 
frailty as tranſcendent in all the paſſions, inter- 
venes in all kinds of lips. There is no vice, 


which has not its natural fermentation m the 


complexion of the individual. The , diſorders 
which are the moſt diſtant from, or oppoſite to 


the reaſonable faculties, find their patronage in 
the ſenſible ones. I confeſs I cannot comprehend, 


how in, our nature, there can be contained ge- 


ninſen ſo pexverie, that OY. ſhould take pleaſure 


TS 3 


wy no fentible- good can reſult to es 
With all this, it is certain that there are ſuch 
people, and it is alſo certain, they behare in this 
manner, becauſe they are under the dominion of 
this villainous diſpoſition. But. obſerve of what 
this frailty is compounded. If their malignant 


conduct did not afford them ſome conſiderable 
delight, they would not for the ſake of indulge 


ing it run ah; hazard of We the ae 
hatted. . 34 41 9% 

XXVI But it is proper to \ remark, as theſe 
men of whom we have been ſpeaking, and who 
are compounded of virtue and vice, are not what 
they ſeem to be by their outſide appearance. | 
mean, that even the virtues they are ſuppoſed tq 
poſſeſs, will upon enquiry be found not ſo pro- 
perly to: deſerve the name of virtues,” as that of 
Wo mere want or abſence of vices, Obſerve 
Chryſantos: 


4 
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_ Chryſantus: he abſtains from all commerce with 
the other ſex; and you may be led to think, this 
abſtinenc: proceeds from virtue ; but you would 
miſtake, "for it is the effect of infenfibility ; ; he 
has no ſtimulus which incites him to deſire wo- 
Ef men, and therefore we. may conclude, there is 
0 more merit in his continence, than may be im- l 
puted to the trunk of a tree. If his abſtinence had lt 
been the effect of his fear of God, he would not 1 I 
have been ſo inattentiye to his conſcience in other 9 
4 reſpects. i Obſerve Aurelius: he is very ſparing i 
9 and moderate i in his diet, both with regard to eat; 
ing and drinking, . You. may conclude this pro- - 
ceeds from, temperance; no ſuch thing: Aurelius Wi | 
wants an appetite z the caſe of him, in this re- 1 
ſpect. js like that of a man in a fever, who forbears 
to eat, becauſe he is not able; but you ſee, he 
is capable of ſwallowing all the goods and money 
he can lay his hands on; from whence we may 
ſuppoſe, that if his ſtomach was as voracious as 
his heart, be would be another Heliogabalus. 


XXVII. Thiefe are hypocrites by con ſtitution; 
and temperament compleats in them, what ſtudy 
does in other people z theirs is not virtue, but 
| only the ſemblance or image of it, although it is 
| an my which is is not formed by art, but nature. 
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XXVII. 1 hats TAY it [tha chat! in the court 


of. Rome, when they | deliberate ; about the cano- 


nixation .of A tains, the point they examihe vith 
the greateſt. caution and nicety, is that, of "difin- 
terelinineſs, but when the proof of this excel- 
lence. 1 is once eſtabliſhed, they are not fo prolix | 
in. their other enquiries 3. but abſtradted from 
whether this 1 is, or 1s; Qt their mode of proceed- 

ing, it appears to ie a. Very rational one on two | 
accounts; ; the firſt | is, that difintereſtedneſs does 


not depend, of depends very little and remotely, 
ON conſtitution; and therefore weſhould cotitfude; 


this [4 quality is more an acquiſition of virtie, 


than a gift of nature.” "The fecond' 18, because 
this Sede may be ſuppoſed* to imply or cons 
rain in it many others. The reaſon is, money 
being the means with which men gratify all their 
paſſions, it may be faid to ſerve as an Auxiliary 
and afliſtant.j fo every kind of vice; andö a mats 


not being greedy of money, is 4 wat that he is 


pot, greatly under the dominion of. vice. Avarice 
is under the contrqul of, and. made the hackney 
implement, of all other; vices. The jncontinenr 
man ſecks money ta indulge his carnal defires; the 
glutton to ſatiare his intemperate and, beaſtly ap- 


1444 4 


etite; the ambitious man to attain promotion; 
and the vindictive one to revenge himſelf of, and 
deſt roy his enemy. The ſame may be ſaid of all 
other things. He then who is not anxious for 
"© | | money, 


\ 
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money, we may conclude, is not tainted with thoſe 


yices; or we may ar leaſt take diſintereſtedueſs, to 
be the beſt and moſt certain indication of virtue. a 


CO $12; ere ein e: HG I01931D%G lan 


. XXIX. Thoſe wu are idoliters of nts) 
are not good; but great ſpirits. ' Enamoured with 
the beauty of human glory, they either are not 
diſeaſed or infected with the other paſſions,” or diſ- 
dun to ſubſect themſelves to their controul. In 


the republic of vices alſo, there are diſtinctions of ; 


clifſes!/ and ſome uſurp to themſelves, without 


any juſt pretenſion to it, the rank of nobility. 


This preſumption produces the utility, of their 
alſdaining to mix with others of inferior order. 
As one of this laſt ſort we may "reckon ayarice, 


and thus the vain-glorious man will alcry be 


ppon his guard to ayoid falling into this meanneſs, 


XXX. I am perſuaded, that if we were to in- 
reſtigats nicely, the cauſe or origin, of all the he- 
roic actions that are to be met with in the profane 


| annals, we ſhould find many more children of 


vice, than of virtue among them. The anxious 
hope of reward, has been the occaſion of winning 
more battles, than the love we bear to our 
country. How many triumphs have been owing 
to emulation and envy! Alexander was ſtimu- 
lated by the glory of Achilles, Cæſar by that of 
Alexander; and nd Ponipey, When he gave battle, 
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had his attention more fixed on the viftories-of 
Ceſar, than the en * the enemy. Many. 


oat... 


inal incitemens ; ; for they have ao their ob- 
ſequies a ladder, wher with to aſcend to tyranny. 


How many have ſerved a ſtate, with a view of 


making the ſtate ſubſervient to themſelves, and 
have firſt made it victorious, in order afterwards, 
to enſlave it! This was frequent and common. 


among the moſt, celebated men of Greece. For | 


this reaſon, eminent ſervices to the republic be- 


came ſo ſuſpicious i in Athens, that they deviſed 
the law of oſtraciſm to 83 as crimes; 


and they condemned to baniſhment, thoſe 1 who 
diſtinguiſhed e by their gregt and con- 


+ oy 
* » © gt 4 % RS 1 5 » | 15 
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Fg XXXI. yes Ed thing bappen with 
regard to. ſeryices done to private peopie, that 
you do in. thoſe. rendered to a ſtate, which is, 

that. we frequently attribute to motives of fide- 
lity, and affection, what the perſon employed, ex- 

excuted only with an eye to his own intereſt; but 
wen the, dependence ceaſes, ;the 1 real or. true 
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XXXII. 80 that: upon making. a juſt eſtiwate 


of things, we wall find, that the world! is full of 


hy pocrites; ſome. pho, year, the deceitful. ap- 
. pearance 
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pearance of particular virtues, and others who 
are diſſemblers with reſpect to all of them. The 


emperor Frederic the third ſaid, as we are told 
by Zneas Silvius, that there was not any man 


whatever, who had not a ſpice of the hypocrite 


in his compoſition. 


XXXIIl. We ſhould not approve, or adopt fo 
ſevere a judgment ; but it would be neceſſary in 
my opinion, that all princes ſhould partake of 
the doubt or diſtruſt of Frederic; for they are 
thoſe who are moſt abuſed by, and the leaſt aware 


of hypocrites. | There is ſcarce any one, who lays 
himſelf quite open when he is before them. The 


fame who are free and unreſerved among their 


equals, are hypocrites in the preſence of their 
ſuperiors; and there is hardly a man, who, prior 
to his appearing before the perſon who commands 
him, does not daub his foul all over with waſhes, 
and give falſe colourings to his ſpirit, in the ſame 


manner, that a ſtrompet paints her face before 
ſhe goes abroad, and 'exbibirs herſelf to public 


view. Momus wiſhed there was a window in the 
breaſt of man, whereby to diſcover the ſecrets of 
the boſom; but I ſhould be contented with a 


door, of which the owner ſhould keep one key, 
and his ſuperigr the other. Theſe however are all 
flights of fancy. What reaſon dictates | is, that 


the works o God are perfect. 
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BEET. av. 


XIIIV. It would affect me Sith, if, Wk 
1 proceed to take off the mufflings and coverings 
of vice, the world ſhould think me one of 
thoſe ſuſpicious geniuſes, who, will not give any 


perſon credit for acting from good motives, . and 


who am always endeavouring to put ſiniſter inter- 
pretations on the cauſes of other peoples conduct. 

Thoſe who are intimate with me, well know, that 
my ſpirit is not diſeaſed with that truly malignant 
malady; and ſome have remarked in me a contrary 
defect, to wit, that of too benevolent and chari - 
table a criticiſm on the behaviour of other men. 
Perhaps the experience of the deceits and impoſi- 


tions that have been put upon me, from my eaſi- 


neſs in crediting the appearances of virtue, have 


made theſe few reflections more obvious to me; 


which nevertheleſs, ſhall always reſt with me in 


mere theory; for I am perſuaded that in the 


practice, my natural genius-and diſpoſition would 
ever prevail oyer them, as alſo my remembrance, 
that in the moral, it 1s better to err through com- 
paſſion, than to do right from motives of ſpite 
and enyy. I would wiſh to conduct my pen ſo 
delicately, that it ſhould wound hypocriſy, with- 


out offending charity; and [ would expoſe the 
artifices, of. hypocrites in ſuch a way; as ſhould 


not 
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not alarm or diſturb the quier of Te innocent 


and fimple. 1 


xXxxv. I will ſo Albeilage mit as time 


has helped me to diſcover in ſome people many 


vices, which I could not have believed; it has 
alſo aſſiſted me to diſcern many virtues, in others, 


which Thad no conception of, Thus the judg- 


ment of a good-intentioned man being poiſed in 
equilibrio between reaſon and experience, it is 


eaſy to Imagine, that his genius and diſpoſition 


will incline the balance t to the charitable fade. - 


xxxvl. I have taken notice of a thiog which 
is a little remarkable, and that is, that great virtues 
are leſs perceptible than ſmall ones. This is de- 
rived from the exerciſe of them not being ſo fre- 
quent, and the value of them not being generally 
underſtood. The going regularly to church, ex- 
terior modeſt deportmenr, taciturnity and faſting, 
are virtues, wh:ch ſtrike the eyes of every one, 
becauſe they are daily praftiſed, and every body 


knows them. There are other virtues, that are 


more ſubſtantial, and which ſpring from more 
noble roots, that the vulgar are unacquainted 
wich, becauſe they are carried about by thoſe who 


are maſters of them, like ladies who go abroad 


incog. without the oſtentatious parade and ſhow 
of eqalpage. There are men (would t6 God 
\ there 
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there were more of them!) who with an open Cats 
riage, and the free correſ pondence and intercourſe 
of an ordinary life, and who do not ſcem the leaſt 


ſenſible or affected with myſterious niceties, that 


nouriſh within their breaſts, a robuſt virtue and 
ſolid piety, impenetrable to the moſt furious bat- 


teries of the three enemies of the ſoul. Let Sir 


Thomas More, that juſt, wiſe, and prudent Eng- 
liſhman, whom I have always regarded with pro- 
found reſpect, and a tenderneſs approaching to 
devotion ; I ſay let this man ſerve as an example 
to all men, and ſtand as a pattern to furure ages, 
of all the virtues and excellencies I have been de 


ſcribing. 


XXXVII. If we view the exterior part of the 
life of Sir Thomas More, we only ſee an able po- 
litictan, ſimple in his manners, engaged in a de- 
partment of the ſtate, and attentive to the affairs 
of the king and kingdom, always ſuffering him- 


ſelf to be wafted by the gale of fortune, without 


ſoliciting honours, and without refuſing to accept 
of them; in private life, open, courteous, gentle, 
cheerful, and even fond of a convivial ſong, fre- 
quently partaking in the halls of mirth, of the 
jovial relaxations of the mind, and in the circu- 
lation of wit and pleaſantry; always innocent, hut 
never ſhewing the leaſt ſymptom of auſterity. 
Tug application i in literature was directed. indif- 


ferently 
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ferently and alternately, to the ſtudy of ſacred 
and profane learning, and he made great advances 
in both the one and the other. His great applica- 
tion to, and proficiency in the living languages 
of Europe, repreſent him as a genius deſirous of 


accommodating himſelf to the world at large. 


His works, except ſuch as he compoſed in priſon 
during the laſt year of his life, ſeemed more to 
ſavour of politics than religion. I ſpeak of the 
ſubject of them, not of the motive with which 
he wrote them. In his deſcription of Utopia, 
which was truly ingenious, delicate, and enter- 
taining, he lets his pen run ſo much on the in- 
tereſts of the ſtate, as makes it ſeem as if he 
Was indifferent about the concerns of religion. 


XXXVIIl. Who, i in this image or deſcription 
of Sir Thomas More, would recognize that glo- 


whoſe conſtancy to the obligations of his religon 
could not be bent or warped, neither by the 
threats or promiſes of Henry VIII. nor a hard 
impriſonment of fourteen months, nor the perſua- 


to miſery and beggary, nor by the privation of 
all human comfort, in taking from him all his 


rious martyr of Chriſt, and that generous hero, 


ſions and intreaties of his wife, nor by the ſad 
proſpect of ſeeing his family and children reduced 


books, nor finally by the terrors of a ſcaffold 
placed before his eyes? So certain is it, that the 
Vor. I. I qualities 
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qualities of great ſouls are not to be diſcovered, 
but by the touch-ſtone- of great occaſions and 
hard trials, and may be compared to large flints, 
which only manifeſt their ſmooth or ſhining ſur- 
faces by the execution of hard blows. 
XXXIX. Sir Thomas More was the ſame while 
he was a prifoner of ſtate, as when he was High 
Chancellor of England; the ſame in adverſe, as 
in proſperous fortune; the ſame ill treated, as in 
high favour; the ſame in the priſon, as feated at 
the head of the Court of Chancery ; but adver- 
fity, manifeſted and made viſible his whole heart, 
of which the greateſt and beſt part had before 
Jain hid. This great man, uſed to give to his own 
' virtues an air of humanity and condeſcenſion, 
| which in the eyes of the vulgar abated their ſplen- 
dour; but in proportion as it obſcured the luſtre 
of them to their view, it augmented it in the fight 
of all men of diſcernment and penetration. It 
once happened when he was High Chancellor, 
that a gentleman, who had a ſuit depending be- 
fore him, made him a preſent of two filyer bot- 
tles: it was inconſiſtent with his dignity or inte- 
grity to accept the preſent; and how did Sir 
Thomas conduct himſelf? Did he fall into a paſ- 
ſion againſt the ſuitor for having offered an affront 
to his reputation? Did he puniſh the criminal au- 
dacity of the man, for attempting to corrupt and 
ES make 
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make venal the functions of his duty? Did he 
manifeſt before his domeſtics any diſintereſted 
Ys or appear ſcandalized at the tempta- 


tion? No; he did none of all this, becauſe no- 


thing of this ſort was correſpondent to the noble- 
neſs or generous turn of his mind. He received 


the bottles with a good grace, and immediately 


gave orders to one of his ſervants to fill them 
with the beſt wine he had in his cellar, and carry 
them back ro the gentleman, together with this 


' courteous meſſage, That it gave him great plea- 


ſure to have an opportunity of obliging him, and 
that any ſort of wine be had in his houſe was 


much at his ſervice. Expreſſing, by this prudent 


ſeeming inſenſibility or want of apprehenſion, 
that he ſuppoſed that was the purpoſe for which 
the gentleman ſent the bottles. In this manner, 
he joined integrity to gentleneſs of reproof, and 
correction with courteous behaviour; and by ſo 


much the leſs parade he made of his own purity, 
by ſo much the more was the confuſion of the 


gentleman diminided- 


xI. Ir is clear, that the heroic conſtancy with 
which he ſupported his adherence to his religion, 
was not the effect of a ſtrained violence on his 


nature, but proceeded from innate virtue, which 
acts in all things, and on all occaſions, according 


to the habitual diſpoſitions of the mind; for 
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always, to the very criſis of his ſuffering, he pre- 
ſerved rhe native cheerfulneſs of his diſpoſition. 
He did not appear lefs feſtive, nor leſs tranquil 
in chains, than he had before appeared in the 
| banquet room. During the time of his trial he 
was all compoſure, and when it was drawing near 
a concluſion, and thoſe iniquitous judges, who 
had already ſacrificed their conſciences to the 
will of their ſovereign, were on the point, to pleafe 
and flatter him, of delivering that innocent man, 
as A victim to his reſentment, the barber came to 
ſhave kim, and juſt as he was going to begin his 
work, Sir Thomas recollected himfelf, and ſaid 
Hold, as the King and I at preſent are contending 
to whom this head belongs, in caſe it ſhould be ad- 
judged to him, it would be wrong for me to rob him 
of the beard, ſo you muſt aefiſt. Being about to 
aſcend the ſcaffold, and finding himſelf feeble, 
he begged one who was near to aid him in get- 
ting up the ladder, ſaying to him at the ſame 
time, At me to get up, for be aſſured T ſhan't 
trouble you to belp me down-again. O eminent 
virtue! O ſpirit truly ſublime, who mounted the 
ſcaffold with the ſame feſtive. cheerfulneſs, that 
he would fit down to a banquet! Let men of 
little minds and narrow ſouls contemplate this 
example, and learn to know, that true virtue 
does not conſiſt in the obſervance of forms and 
Grupvlous: niceties. NE 87 
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8, E C T. v. 


x 


XII. 0 how many 2ncipodes. f in morality t 
Sir Thomas More are to be found in every 7.8 
for both in the eaſt and the. weſt, you will meet 
with many of thoſe ridiculous ſcare-crows, who 
lead a kind of hermetic life, and are called ſancti- 

lied or holy men; but thoſe. of this day do not 
mortify themſelves ſo much, but offend other peo- 


ple more, than thoſe of former times were uſed 


to do. With a diſpleaſing gravity, and forbidding 
look that amounts to ſour ſternneſs; a converſa- 
tion ſo oppoſite to the cheerful, that it borders on 
the extreme of clowniſh ſurlineſs; a zeal ſo harſh 
and ſevere, that it degenerates into cruelty.z a a 
ſcrupulous obſervance of rites and ceremonies, 
that approaches to ſuperſtition; and by the 
mere want or abſence of a few vices; I ſay, that 


with the help of theſe appearances, they, with- 


out more coſt or trouble, ſet themſel ves up as pat- 
terns or images of ultimate perfection; and. they 
are truly! images in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, for 
their whole value conſiſts in their external ſhape 
and figure; and I beſides call them images, becauſe 
they are not endued or informed with a true, but 
with the ſham ſemblance of a, ſpirit. I repeat 


again that they are images, becauſe they are hard 


28 marble, and inſenſible and unfeeling as the 
„ trunks 
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' trunks of trees. In the morality that direQs 
them, gentleneſs of manners, affability. and pity, 
are blotted out of the catalogue of virtues. I 
have not even yet ſaid enough. Thoſe two ſen- 
5 ſible, charaQeriſtics of charity, pointed. out by St. 
Paul, That is to. bau, patience and benevolence, 
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are 10 foreign to their, diſpoſitions, that they, are 
ihelined tO « conliger FER as ſigns of relaxation of 
diſcipline, c or at leaſt of lukewarmneſs. They aſ- 

fine the figure of ſaints, without, poſſeſſ ing more 
FanRtity than the ſtock or fone images of ſuch, 

and would nuinber themſelves among the bleſſed, 
wanting the requiſites which the goſpel expreſſs 
to conſtitute them ſuch, and make them deſer- 
ving of being inſerted in that catalogue, which 
are meeknefs, compaſſion, and a conciliatory ſpirit. 


Pati mites,” beati m fericordes, beati Pack, hy 


XIII. It i is alſo certain, that v virtue is tinQured 
with, or wears a different hue, - according to the 
genius or diſpoſition” of the ſubject! in whom it 
exiſts, and on this account, in different indivi- 
| duals it appears in different colours. Notwith- 
ſanding this, we ought in the mixture or combi- 
nation, to diſtinguiſh what is derived ſolely from 
virtue, and what is produced by. the intervention 
of conſtitution. There are men of a harſh, cho- 
leric, unpleaſant caſt of mind, who at the ſame 
time are virtuous; but their virtue on this ac- 
count is not harſh, choleric, and diſpleaſing, but 


rather 
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rather in its operations, by means of its innate | 
good qualities, corrects thoſe defects. The miſ- 


fortune is, that theſe defects of temper, confound 
the underſtanding and pervert the judgment; and 
in conſequence of this perverſionof the judgment, 


virtue is prevented from amending the defects ot 
the genius. A virtuous man, who is of an impetu- 
ous, violent diſpoſition, and inclining tothe moroſe, 


vhen placed in command, is eaſilybrought to think; 
he finds himſelf in circumſtanzes where ee 
dictates that he ſhould uſe rigour; whereas one 


of an exceſſive gentle and mild genius, can never 


perſuade himſelf that contingent is arrived. Both 
one and the other diſcharge and preſerve their 


conſciences, and the public are the ſufferers by 


their miſtakes, but in a very different degree, ac- 
cording to the diverſity of the employments or 
deſtinations of ſuch people. The very gentle man 
is moſt pernicious in external policy, and the ri- 
gorous in internal. An exceſs of clemency, and 


forbearing to put in execution criminal laws, in 


caſes where the offences committed are injurious 


to the public at large, is a very great evil. In 
matters that concern the reformation, or internal 

amendment of ſouls, rigour is not only uſeleſs, 
but prejudicial, becauſe the fear of temporal 
puniſhment does not make penitents, but hypo- 
crites; it only removes the external execution of 
vice, and concentrates the evil intention within 
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the ſoul + Where, it produces a new W.cho the 
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XIII. 1 Mila du br! for " mere 
converſion or turning of mens hearts, benignity 
and gentle treatment has done miracles, in caſes 
= where rigour has been found ineffectual. Two 
illuſtrious examples of this ſort, which in different 
ages have been exhibited on the theatre of France, 
occur to me at preſent. The firſt is that of Peter 
Abelard, a moſt ſubtle logician, and famous 
broacher of hereſies in the twelfth century. The 
adventures of this man were extraordinary, and 
he for the moſt part. experienced adverſe fortune. 
He ſuffered many perſecutions; ſome of which 
were unjuſt ones; but neither the juſt nor the 
unjuſt were capable of ſubduing his mind, or 
mitigating the contentious vivacity of his ſpirit. 
His errors, after innumerable debates, were con- 
demned by the council of Sens, at Which St. Ber- 
of nard aſſiſted. He "appealed from the ſentence to 
| Pope innocent the Second, who confirmed the de- 
= ciſion of the council; and added to it, that his 
| books ſhould be burnt, and the author impriſoned 
for life. Abelard had an infinite number of ene- 
mies, many of whom were not ſo from their zeal to 
. but from many other very different mo- 
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tives.” As an au gmentation of his mnisfortaies, 
there was ſcarce any one who did not exdaim 
againſt him, and cry aloud for the execution & 
the ſentence. Inthis deplorable fituation of Abe 
lard; there was only one man who had genero- 


ſity enough to take the favourable fide of the 


queſtion, and intereſt himſelf on his behalf. 
This was that moſt pious and wiſe perſon St. Peter 


the Venerable, abbot of the great monaſtery of 1 


' Cluni, who ſolicited and obtained of the Pope, 


Abelard's pardon. He alſo reconciled him with 


St. Bernard, which amounted to the ſame thing 
as indemnifying him againſt the publie hatred. 


Beſides this, as a remedy for all his reverſes of 
fortune, he offered him an aſylum in his motiaſ- 
tery of Cluni, which monaſtery received him in 
its arms like a loving e and ee, him the 
n. * n ieee A 1 * 


"Ic will be proper to a hems thas Eloiſa, 


a ſenſible, beautiful, and noble French lady, was 
in her youth in love with, and beloved by Abe- 
lard to ſuch an exoeſs, that their love broke through 
all the fences of honour. | Hiſtorians relate a very 85 
ſingular circumſtance of this woman, which is, 
that Abe lard being deſireus of marrying her, ſhe, 
notwithſtanding her prodigious fondneſs for him, 
rejected the propoſal, and choſe rather to conti- 
nue his concubine than be his wife, ales ing 
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as her motive for this conduct, that: ſhe. would 
not, by her marriage, deprive the church of the 
great luſtre that might be reflected on it by the 
ſuhlime genius of Abelard, although in the end, 
ſhe, by the importunities and threats of her 
friends and relations, was prevailed on tg eſpouſe 
him. She afterwards took the veil, and became 
an exemplary religious. She always maintained 
a very tender and affectionate correſ pondence with 
Abelard, but at the ſame: time in very chaſte 
terms, and ſuch as were conformable to the rules 
of virtue and decorum. As ſoon as, ſhe was. in- 
formedof Abelard's death,ſhe begged of St.Peter 
the Venerable; that he would let her have his 
boch that ſhe might bury iti in the convent where 
ſhe was prelate; and the pious abbot granted her 
requeſt, It appears by rhe epiſtles of Abelard, 
that Eloiſa was univerſally beloved and reſpected 
for her virtue and diſcretion. He ſays, the 
biſhops loved her as a daughter, the abbefſes a: as 


Aa ſiſter, and the ſeculars 4 e, *, n 
21 1 +} ! 


The eſfect which this: generous denianit of I 
Peter the Venerable had upon Abelard, was ad- 
mirable. He not only became a monk, but a moſt 
exemplary one, and a ſhining pattern of all kinds 
of virines, of which St. Peter the Venerable gives 
irrefragable teſtimony in his. Jeyer to Eloiſa on the 
ties, his death, which letter is filled with 
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the higheſt eulogiums on the virtues of Abelard. 


He ſays in one part of it, that he does not re- 
member to have ſeen a man ſo humble as him; 
and in another, that it was matter of admiration, 

to obſerve a perſon ſo famous and of fo great a 
name, have ſo lowly an opinion of himſelf. In 
another, he ſays, bis underſtanding, his tongue, 
and his works, were always employed on celeſtial 
objects. And in another, he compares him to 
the great Gregory in the following words: Nec 
(ficut de magno Gregorio legitur) momentum aliquod 
preterire ſinebat, quin ſemper- aut oraret, aut lege- 

ret, aut ſcriberet, aut dictaret. Theſe eulogiums 
are confirmed, and if poſſible exceeded, in the 
Chronicle of the Monaſtery of Cluny, which 
ſays, that, from the time of his taking the habit 


of a monk, his thoughts, words, and actions, were 


always divine: : Et deinde mens efus, ye: , 
opus 7 e 26 divina areal CNY 2 


* 


XLIV. 80 that e man, 1 5 a be 


made to bend to the moſt learned men of France, 
who were engaged in continual controverſies with 
him; nor to the force of the civil power, exerted 


-againſt him various times at the inſtance of his 


enemies; nor to the eccleſiaſtical prelates, nor to 
the authority of a council, nor to the zeal and 
learning of a St. Bernard: This man, I ſay, on 
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_ mitted to the gentle, compaſſionate, and beneyo- 
lent ſpirit of St. Peter the Venerable. The eſti- 
mation and tenderneſs, with which this ſaint al- 
ways regarded Abelard after his converſion, was 
very great, as is evident from two epitaphs he 
wrote to grace his tomb. I ſhall inſert a part of 

each of them here, by which may be ſeen the 
Þ | bigh opinion be entertained. of the learning wa 
OP of this eminent man. 
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e do tr Wo op "Firſt Epitaph. 


„* Reads Plato maximus Hefperi arum, 
Noſter Amer „Logicis, quicumque erg 
Aut par, aut melior, fudiorum cognitus orbi 
nnen ingenio varius, ee & acer. 
33 Sccond Epitaph. oh) 
Pe; irus in — eure latitat, quem ds Howdrun 
Clamabat, ſed j jam ſic dera adus habent. 
So erat hic Gallis, ſed eum jam fata Pulerunt : 55 
- * Ergo caret Regio Gallica ſole ſu . 
Its ſciens quidquid fuit ulli ſcibile, 3 * 045 
eee, er Io docente docens. 5 
8 „ n e lt 
161 XIV. The ſecond ie 18 Git more 
-Ariking and illuſtrious than the firſt; is that of 
the Huguenots in the reign of Charles the ninth, 
in the dioceſe of Liſieux in Normandy. The 
- learned Dominican John Henuyer, who häd been 
Di cConfeſſor 
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confeſſor to Henry the ſecond, was biſhop of that 
dioceſe, when orders came from the king to the 
governor of Normandy, to put to-the ſword all 
the Huguenots of that province. The venerable 
prelate oppoſed the execution of the order as far 
as it related to his own dioceſe efficaciouſly, by 
declaring that he would ſooner ſubmit his own. 
throat to the knife, than conſent to the death of 
thoſe heretics, whom he had always confidered as 
ſheep of his lock, although they had gone aſtray; 
and uſed ſuch other arguments, as prevailed on the 
governor to ſuſpend the execution of the orders; 
and the king, moved with the firmneſs and zeal of 
the pious biſhop, revoked the decree with reſpe& 
to the Huguenots of that biſhopric. The hand of 
Omnipotence heaped bleſſings on the paternal af- 
fection which biſhop Henuyer manifeſted to his 
flock, and on the pious exertion he made to ſave 
their lives at all events; and (O wonderful to re- 
late!) in none of the other parts of France, where 
rivers of Huguenot blood had been ſpilt in the- 
execution of the king's orders, was the hereſy ex- 
tinguiſhed ; but on the dioceſe of Liſieux only, 
did God confer this great bleſſing. The expe- 
rience of the paternal bowels and feeling of their 
prelate for them, made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
hearts of the Huguenots of that diſtrict, that they 

all, without a ſingle exception, became converts 
to the catholic faith, Thus does benignity 
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was introduced in the preceding ſection was by 


were juſt before ſpeaking, are to be found, the 
worſt ſpecies of hypocrites. I ſpeak of thoſe 


| becauſe their whole occupation is pointing out 


and friends with their vices. They pretend 
they love the firſt, and abhor the laſt, but it is 
quite the reverſe. They are always buſied in 


news ſo pleaſing to them, as this or that perſon 


FIR 


triumph over the moſt ſtubborn hearts, when 


managed and conducted with a pious zeal and 
conſummate prudence, 


SECT. VIL 
XLvI. But to return to our ſubject, as all that 


way of digreſſion: I ſay, that among the groupe 
of thoſe ſevere ſaturnine geniuſes, of whom we 


cenſurers of other people sconduct and behaviour, 
who pretend to do it out of zeal, and to promote 
the welfare of thoſe they fall upon. Theſe act 
as if they were miniſters veſted with full powers 
from Hell, or were a quid pro 70 of the Devil, 


the ſins of mankind; a race ſo diabolical, that 
they are at variance with their neighbours, 


throwing biting reflections on their neighbours, 
and at the ſame time licking their chops with a 
longing deſire to taſte of their fins. There is no 


youu 5 made ſuch and ſuch a lip. - This is their 
fayourite 
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Eoticite little aliment, hecanſe | it affords pabu- 


lum to feed and nouriſh their malevolence. 


They exclaim fartoully, and with all their 
5 might, againſt ſinful and ſenſual practices, and 


wreck their inventions for hyperboles to exagge- 


rate the wickedneſs of them; and after they have 
glutted their revenge on a miele individual 


they have been abuſing, they direct the rage of 


their thunder againſt the public at large, and cry 


out, The people are all going the high road to 
perdition: God defend us, ſure the like never was 


ſeen! Their daily text is the O tempora / O mores! 


of Cicero. The matter of their ordinary conver- 


fations i is truly and. properly matter, as it 18 all 
putrefaction and corruption; for they talk of no- 


thing but turpitudes and uncleanneſs. They re- 


ſerve for their own uſe and purpoſes Satan's Ga- 
zette, where the news is diſtributed. in articles 
and paragraphs received from different quarters; 


as for example: We hear by an expreſs arrived 
from ſuch a ſtreet, dated ſuch aday of the month, 


which was brought by an herb woman, that Mr. 


A—— has made great advances in his negotia- 
tions with: Madam B——; and although in the 
deginning he met with fone difficulties, by pro- 
Poling more advantageous and agreeable terms, 
he was at laſt admitted to a private audience.” 


In this manner it procceds to give an account of 
1 b various 
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various other matters, and always, a as is cuſtomary, 
tells us ſomething about the court; as for inſtance: 
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« His majeſty Pluto and all his family, although 
they cannot fail to be incommoded with the ex- 


ceſſive heats which prevail in his territories, con- 
tinge for all that to paſs their time very jollily, by 
the entertainment they find in- hunting all ſorts of 


ſins, which is a game that is found in great abun- 


dance in every quarter of his infernal majeſty's do- 


minions. But to be ſerious: Thoſe who blazon 
or aggravate the vices that are moſt frequent or 


prevailing in a place or town, do a great injury 
which they are not aware of, which is removing 


from many a certain impediment, which with- 
holds or reſtrains them from falling into thoſe very 
vices. When ſpeaking of the vice of inconti- 


nence for example, a man exclaims, © The city in 
this reſpect is in a total ſtate of depravity; that 


the diſſoluteneſs which pervades it is horrid and 
unbridled ; that already, with a little reſerve, or 
without any at all, you can ſcarce find a man 
that is continent, or a woman that is chaſte ;. and 


truly this is the vice, againſt which they moſt fre- 


quently make fuch declamations. Some hear this, 
who till then had entertained no ſuch idea of the 


thing, and who were continent from the appre- 


henſion of being expoſed, and the fear of being 


repulſed by this or that woman. This, to thoſe | 
whs are withheld from being incontinent, prin- 
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_ cipally or ſolely by the ſhame of being remarked, A 
or that of being ignominiouſly repulſed, takes | 
away in part, or removes totally, the chief impe- 
diment which reſtrained them from ruſhing into 
criminal amours. If all, ſays each of theſe to I 
himſelf, or nearly all the men in the town, are ny 
guilty of this vice, my ſhare of diſgrace by falling 
into it will be but ſmall, as I ſhall only bear my 
Proportion as one among ſo large a number; and | 
if all, or nearly all the women, are diſpoſed to be 
lewd and wanton, it will rarely happen that I ſhall 
meet with one that will not yield to my ſolicita- 
tions. Some, from not foreſeeing the inconvye- 
nience, are betrayed into this abſurdity by their 
zeal, and commit the miſtake with the beſt inten- | 
tions. I have many times heard preachers exclaim | 
with great fervour, that the town is filled with 1 8 
*= ſcandals and turpitudes; that there is ſcarce a N 
houſe, which in every corner of it is not burning Wy 
with the infernal fire of luſt, I entreat {moſt 
earneſtly all thoſe who exerciſe this ſacred 
function, and God is the judge of the fince- 
| rity and pious intention with which I make the 
requeſt, that they-wouid abſtain from ſuch-like 
declamations, for the miſchief rhey produce, is 
greater than the benefits which are derived from 
them. | 
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XLVIL But to reſume the 120 of our diſ- 
courſe, what we have juſt finiſhed ſaying being 
rather an addition to, or digreſſion from, our 
main or principal ſubject. The hypocrites we 

mentioned laſt, are ſuch as conceal their malice 
under the cloak or pretence of zeal ; but there 
are others, who are ſuch at their own expence, 
becauſe in order to appear virtuous they puniſh 
themſelves, by abſtaining from many things their 
_ appetites prompt them to deſire; whereas all 
the coſt of the firſt ſort, is defrayed at the ex- 
| Pence of their neighbour's honour. It is true 
that this rule admits of ſome exceptions, for 
there are thoſe ſo malignant, who, to wound with 
certainty another's fame, would many times com- 
mit a violence on their own inclinations. They 
would abſtain from the external exerciſe of thoſe 
vices which they point out'in others, be it ever 
ſo painful to them, in order that they may cen- 
ſure them with the greater freedom. Unhappy 
„ eh hypocriſy! 


8 E Þ T. VIII. 
xI vin. There remains for us to ſay ſome- 


thing on two Particulars, by the intervention of 


| which, vice is troqiently reverenced as virtue : 
Wh The 
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The firſt is the exterior reſemblance of certain 
vices to certain virtues; for as every virtue js 
placed between two vicious extremes, many of 
| theſe laſt wear the appearance of the firſt. 
Thus prodigality often paſſes for liberality, raſh- 
neſs for valour, obſtinacy for firmneſs, cun- 
ning for prudence, and pufillanimity for mode- 
ration. It is alſo the ſame with reſpect to many 
other things. 


XXIX. The ſecond is, the material commiſ- 
ſion of an act, abſtracted from the turpitude of 
the end it was done to anſwer. If we were to 
explore the motives that intervene in an infinite 
number of actions, which are right to, outward 
appearance; we ſhould perceive, they were de- 
rived from indirect principles, and performed to 
anſwer perveſe purpoſes. It is very common 

for one vice to be an obſtacle to the external 
operation or execution of another. This man is 
continent to avoid ſpending his money; that, be- 
cauſe he is terrified by the danger of the enter- 
prize. In the firſt, continence is the child 
of avarice; in the ſecond, of puſillanimity. 
This one puts on the ſhew of humility, be- 
cauſe he is a candidate for favour and promo- 
tion; another, to avoid the expoſing himſelf to 
a quarrel, In the firſt, humility ſprings from 


"WS: 1 ambition, 
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ambition, in the ſecond-it is derived from cow- 
ardice. Much more might be ſaid. on theſe two 

heads; but, as the ſubject matter of them has 
been largely treated of in various other books, 
we ſhall reſt the thing here, and content our- 
ſelves with the fight i i we bare al 
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